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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE; 


D A V I D. 


LORD VISCOUNT STORMONT, 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF STATE. 


My Lord, 

BY prefixing to theſe Volumes of the Hiſtory of France your Lord- 
ſhip's name, it muſt be apparent, that I inſcribe a particular recom- 
mendation of them to the Public. Such an addreſs repreſents them 
as compoſed in a manner not unworthy of the attention of a Perſon 
who ſuſtamed the character of his Majeſty's Ambaſſador to the 
Court of France in very critical times, and diſcharged that office 
with approved ability and honour. The important ſervice merited 
the recompenſe of that eminent place, in the Councils of State, 
which your Lordſhip has attained. The People of Britain, ſenſible 
of their obligations to the Lord. CHIgr JUSTICE oF ENGLAND, 
the enlightened GUARDIAN of the Laws, behold with pleaſure a 
SECRETARY OF STATE / nearly related to him, and diftmguiſhed 
by fimular accompliſhments. 


have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt reſpectful, 
Moft obliged, and 
Obedient Servant, 


EDpinBusGH, DEC. 15. 
1 | 
WALTER ANDERSON. 
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HE immature age of Lewis XIII. diſqualified him for R,,x 7, 


government, and aggravated the loſs which the French TY WD 
ſtate ſuſtained by the violent death of his illuſtrious fa- 1%“. 
ther, Henry IV. It feemed that fortune ſported with the gran- May 14th. 
deur of kingdoms, as well as with that of particular men; when 
France, elevated to the condition of being arbiter of Europe, 


tound a ſudden and an inauſpicious change in her domeſtic cir- 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE 


cumſtances, and had reaſon to dread the eruption of faction, and 
the various diſtreſſes incident to a minority, and the converſion of 
her government into a regency, 


The claim of the Queen-mother, Mary de Medicis, to the re- 
gency of the kingdom, was indiſputable ; but ſome limitations of 
her authority might have been inſiſted upon by the Princes of 


the blood, conſiſtently with the uſages of the monarchy *. The 


| tuition of the young King's perſon was ſtill conſidered as ſepa- 


rable from the regent's office, and a diſtin branch of the admi- 
niſtration, Former precedents had not eſtabliſhed the rule upon 
this head; and no proviſion being made before the death of the 
late King, with reſpect to it, the parliament of Paris could only 
pronounce a legal deciſion of the controverſy. In the agitated 


ſtate of the government, the judgment of the counſellors could 


not be relied on. Their fears and their party views, as well as 
their political principles, might divide their ſuffrages, or induce 
them to favour the pretenſions of the Princes of the blood to a 
ſhare in the regency f. To obviate this apparent danger, a pre- 
cipitate and bold ſtep was taken by ſome partizans of Mary de 
Medicis. In concert with the Chancellor Sillery, and the Preſi- 


dent Seguier, a convention of the parliament was demanded by 


the court. While ſeveral companies of the guards beſet the ſtreets 
leading to the convent of the Auguſtines, the place of its meeting, 
the Duke of Eſpernon entered the hall, and required the coun- 
ſellors, in a commanding tone, to paſs an act for the regency of 
the Queen- mother. Upon the Duke's retiring, in ſhew of re- 
ſpeC to the court, the motion, ſupported by Gueſle the Procura- 
tor General, was agreed to; though in ſilence, and without any 
form of deliberation. To ſupply this defect, and give more au- 

OE thority 


* Henault, Abbrege Chron. oct. edit. p. 392. 
+ Gramondi Hiſtoriarum Galliae, lib. 1- fol. edit. p. 4. Memoires de Baſſompiere- 


duodec. edit. tom. 1. p. 297. 
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thority to the important deed of the magiſtrates, the young Book I. 
King went, next day, in folemn proceſſion, with the Queen- W 
mother, the Princes, peers, and nobles of the court, to the cham- How con- 
ber of parliament. In the conſtitution of his bed of juſtice, the Wer: 
act of regency was more formally ratified, not only by the una- 
nimous conſent of all the prelates and peers then preſent, but by 
their ſubſcriptions being annexed to it. Some heſitation in their 
procedure aroſe from the expreſſions inſerted in the record of the 
act; which was ſaid to be according to the decree of the parlia- 
ment the former day. This appeared an approbation of the pri- 
vilege of that court, to appoint or ordain the regent of the king- 
dom. The Chancellor, as by miſtake, paſſed over this clauſe in 
the reading of the act; and the counſellors the more eaſily ac- 
quieſced in this omiſſion, as the regiſter bore the tranſcript of it: 
So difficult to be adjuſted are ſome points in every political ſy- 
ſtem. Sovereign and abſolute power is not eaſily ſubjected to le- 


gal forms ; and yet theſe are found neceſlary to preſerve it, 


This eſtabliſhment of Mary de Medicis in the regency, with- 
out oppoſition or reſtraint of her authority, may be aſcribed to 
the general grief for Henry's fatal exit“. While, for ſome days, 
his body, marked with its mortal wound, was laid out in the 
Louvre, and the tears of his widow Queen, and of his ſon, not 
ten years of age, were ſeen to flow; all movements of faction 
were repreſſed. Parties, the moſt oppoſite to one another, inve- 
Kt loped in the affecting ſcene, concurred in teſtifying their reve- 
F: rence of the admired and beloved character of their deceaſed 
L King, by demonſtrations of allegiance and attachment to the re- 
S licts of his family. T. In vain did the Count de Soiſſons, when he 
came to Paris, complain that, though the ſecond -prince of the 
blood, he had not been called to the meeting of parliament which 

A 2 ſettled 


* Memoires du Duc de Bohan, duodec. edit. Diſcours ſur la mort de Henry le 
Grand, p. 6. 
+ Mem, de Sully, oct. edit. lip. 28. p. 27. 
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Book I. ſettled the regency, and alledge that the ſuffrages were infor- 
=> mally collected. He was regarded as one who uttered the in- 


1610. 


decent language of party, at a time when all true Frenchmen 
deplored the calamity of the ſtate, and united to preſerve the pu- 
blic peace. It was preſumed, by the generality of the nobles, that 
the adminiſtration of Henry's conſort would be mild, and accom- 
modated to gain all parties; and, though not conducted with the 
ability and glory that diſtinguiſhed his reign, that it might be 
productive of ſimilar contentment and tranquility to the king- 
dom. 


The part acted by the Duke of Sully, in the day of the cata- 
ſtrophe of his beloved maſter, teſtified the tranſports of his grief 
and indignation, more than the fortitude natural to him, or the 
recollection and compoſure adequate to the oceaſion. Impreſſed, as 
others were, with the belief that Henry's aſſaſſination was not the 
act of one enthuſiaſt, but the dark blow of a malignant party, 
who were ready to execute like vengeance on his intimate friends; 
he drew together a large retinue of horſemen , but ſtopped in 
his way to the Louvre, when he met Baſſompiere, Colonel- Gene- 
ral of the Swiſs, attended with a ſimilar train, and, as if in appre- 
henſion of the aſſault of his enemies, retreated within the walls of 
the Baſtile. Though meſſages were ſent to him from the Queen, 
he remained diſtruſtful, and did not preſent himſelf in the palace 
till the next day. This inſtance of his behaviour, which aroſe 
only from the confuſion of his ſpirits, was improved, by his ad- 
verſaries, to leſſen him in the eſteem of Mary de Medicis. The 
public ferment, inevitable in ſuch a conjuncture, was inſtigated 
by the examination and trial of the execrable parricide, Ravaillac. 
Though hardened againſt every torture, he could be forced to no 
confeſſion of his having accomplices in his horrid deed; the va- 

rious 


Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid, De Sully ibid- 
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tious informations given with reſpect to his intercourſe with 
ſuſpected people, cheriſhed the contrary opinion, and the vague 
ſurmiſes and accuſations, always prevalent in an emergency of 
this nature, tended to propagate it among the multitude. The 
College of the Sorbonne concurred with the Parliament of Paris, 
in condemning the book of Mariana, a Spaniſh Jeſuite, upon the 
nature and extent of regal authority, and the Pope's ſupremacy 
over it *. It is ſaid that, in the firſt edition of this piece, James 
Clement, the murderer of Henry III. was called the Æternum 
Galliae decus. Bellarmine's treatiſe on the pontifical authority 


was alſo ſtigmatiſed, but, at the interceſſion of the Pope's nuncio, 


it was not committed to the flames. 

For ſome time, it was not perceptible that the Queen-regent 
meant to advance any particular favourite into the miniſtry, or 
make a change in that eſtabhſhment of it which ſubſiſted in the 
latter period of Henry's reign. Her ſtudy only appeared to be, 
to render her ſway in the government gracious and acceptable to 
all the courtiers, to prevent diſputes and conteſts for precedency 
among the princes of the blood, and to impreſs the people with 


ſentiments of the lenity, and equity of her adminiſtration. In 


conformity to this aim, councils of ſtate were held almoſt every 


day, and the princes of the blood, and the late King's miniſters, 


regularly called to them J. To alleviate the public burdens, a- 
bove fifty pecuniary edicts, . deſtined to be the fund for Henry's 
expedition into Germany, were ordered to be abrogated by the 
parliament. To obviate the fears that might be entertained a- 
mong the Proteſtants, about the maintenance of their religious 
and civil privileges, a confirmation of the edict of Nantz was 
publiſhed in the moſt ample form. In the deliberation with re- 

gard 


* De Serres; Engliſh ſupplement by Grimſtone, p. 2. 
+ Gramondi, hiſt, ibid. p. 14. | 
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gard to the fulfilling of Henry's engagements with his allies a- 
broad, ſuch a reſolution was taken, as appeared reſpectful to his 
memory, and the honour of the ſtate, and, at the ſame time, 
conſiſtent with the ſecurity of the kingdom, in its preſent adverſe 
circumſtances . While the army, on the fide of Italy, was or- 
dered to be diſbanded, it was judged proper to keep on foot ten 
thouſand of the forces in Champagne, on account of the diſpu- 
ted ſucceſſion to the dutchy of Cleves. The army of the States 
of Holland having already advanced to the ſiege of Juliers, the 
capital of the dutchy, which the Imperialiſts had ſeized, it was 
determined to aſſiſt the former in reducing it; and the command 
of the auxiliary troops was given to the Marſhal la Chatre. This 
afforded ſome proſpect that like ſuccours might be obtained by 


the other confederates of the ſtate, 


It was ſoon diſcovered, that theſe political reſolutions of the 
Queen-regent, and her council, flowed neither from unanimity, 
nor any determined maxims of government. The conſtitution 
of the miniſtry being yet unfixed, the procedure of the court was 
rendered, by the mutual jealouſy of parties, caſual and precari- 
ous. Until the intereſting conteſt was decided,” about the di- 
tribution of the principal poſts and honours of the ſtate ; expe- 
dients only were adopted, inſtead of a plan of adminiſtration f. 
Beſide other apparent obſtructions to union, there were two 
which operated with particular force. One of them aroſe from 
an apprehenſion conceived by the late King's ſervants, and eſpe- 
cially by the Duke of Sully and his friends, that Mary de Me- 
dicis ſecretly intended a change both of meaſures and miniſters ; 
and that, having already formed a choice of them in her mind, 
ſhe only waited for the ſubſiding of faction to declare it. The 
other related to the expected appearance of the Prince of Conde 
at court; whoſe rank, as firſt prince of the blood, entitled him 

to 


_ ® Tbid. p. 12. Baſſompiere, ibid. + Mem. de Sully, ibid. De Serres, ibid. 
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to a pre-eminent degree of honour and authority in the council 
of ſtate ; when now, in the King's nonage, 'a regency was eſta- 
bliſhed. His flight from the court of Henry IV. into Italy, how- 
ſoever animadverted upon, could only be deemed a weakneſs, a- 
riſing from jealouſy of that prince's amorous paſſion for his con- 
fort, and not from any diſloyal, or ſiniſter intention. To the 
Queen-regent, who had incited him to this courſe, he could ap- 
-pear, in no reſpect, culpable ; but rather might plead the merit 
of ſuffering in a cauſe that nearly concerned her peace. It was 
a ſpecial proof, how much the vigour of the principle of loyalty 
was increaſed by Henry's popular reign, that no motion was 
made for ſupporting the claim of the firſt prince of the blood to 


Book I. 
—— 


1610. 


participate in the regency z and that even his preſence was ſup- x 


poſed unneceſſary to its eſtabliſhment in the perſon of the Queen- 
mother. The parties, however, ſtill continued fluctuating in their 
hopes and aims, and no decided ſuperiority of one above another 
could take place, until it was known what influence the Prince 


of Conde's appearance might have on their arrangement, and 
the ſtability of the adminiſtration. 


This prince wanted not ambition to aſpire to the honours be- 
coming his rank; but the vigour of ſpirit, and the deciſive 
judgment, requiſite to act any ſignal part in the political ſcene, 
were weakly mingled in his character. Conſcious of his import- 
ance, he could make the ſhew of claiming what was due to him; 
but he was neither bold nor perſevering in the purſuit of his ob- 
ject x. From Chateauroux he came to Paris, accompanied with 
fifteen hundred nobles, or gentry; a train of partizans, ſufficient 
to have created an alarm to the Queen-regent. But no man is 
formidable, who is undetermined in his purpoſes. He wanted 
direction as to the line he was to take, and the party he ought to 


eſpouſe; 


* Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 301, Mem. de Sully, lib. 28, p. 52. 
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Boox I. eſpouſe; a circumſtance always unfavourable in an intricate; or 1 

| —Y” embroiled ſcene. - Party leaders, when capable, ſeldom give can- E 
þ : 1610. ; | 4 | | ; * 
did advice; and, if this happens, the ſtudied embelliſhments of 3 
their adopted ſyſtems are apt to perplex the moſt- diſcerning, and I» 


miſlead the leſs judicious. The conferences which the Prince of 
Conds is ſaid to have held on the ſtate of affairs, firſt with the 
Duke of Sully, and then with the Duke of Bouillon, had no o- 
ther effect but to throw him into ambiguity and ſuſpenſe. Ac- 
cording to the Memoirs of the former, after he was convinced, 
o authority, and fully determined to act, in conſequence of the arguments 
Sully uſed. with him, all the conceptions of their propriety 
were ſuddenly overſet by Bouillon, only demonſtrating to him, 
that they were calculated to ſupport the party intereſt of 
the old miniſter of ſtate . This politician proceeded then to 
prove it to be Conde's higheſt advantage, to reſume the late con- 
nection his family had with the Proteſtants; which, though in- 
terrupted by his education in the Catholic faith, might be ac- 
counted a natural and hereditary one to him, and could not 
fail to advance his authority in the ſtate. As the Prince's prin- 
» amr ciples correſponded not with this political doctrine, he remained 
rom his aim. ; f 
in heſitation about his conduct, until the Queen-regent's gratui- 
ties, and more liberal promiſes to him, diſpoſed him to be pacific 
and obſequious to the ſyſtem of adminiſtration that prevailed. 
Beſide a large penſion, a preſent was made him of the Hotel de 
Gondi; which coft the Queen forty thouſand crowns. 


* The dreaded oppoſition of the firſt prince of the blood being 
vB thus diverted, and the arrogance of his uncle, the Count de Soiſ- 
ſons, being alſo appeaſed by the gift of the government of Nor- 
| x mandy, it ſeemed practicable to repreſs the factious ſpirit of the 
| inferior chieftains and nobles, or to ſooth them into peace, by 
l gratification 


» Gramonde hiſt, ibid; p. 11. 
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gratifications ſuitable to their rank and intereſt in the ſtate. But, in 
this plauſible hope, the Queen-regent was diſappointed. She found 
that no calculation could be made about the claims of different 
parties, but from the ideas they formed of their own importance. 
Thoſe who had firſt ſupported her advancement to the regency, 
thought themſelves entitled to particular preference ; and * yet 
they were not united among themſelves. In one point, chiefly, 
the Dukes of Eſpernon, Guiſe, Nevers, and other nobles, ſeem- 
ed to agree. It was in expreſſing their contempt and diſdain of 
the ſecretaries, and other civil officers of the ſtate, Oppoſed, 
or controlled in their extravagant demands by the latter, when 
the government retained its vigour, the haughty chieftains now 
deſired to make them ſenſible of their acquired ſuperiority. In 
this conteſt between the men of the ſword and of the long robe; 
Conchini, an Italian domeſtic, whom the Queen had promoted 
to the rank of Marſhal, and was conſidered as her favou- 
rite, thought fit to join the party of the former. Mary de 
Medicis had not power to prevent this aſſault on the mi- 
niſters; which tended to degrade her own authority, and un- 
hinge the government of the ſtate. Its pernicious effects were 
ſoon felt in every branch of the adminiſtration, No ſtep could 


be taken, either in civil or political affairs, without being chal- 


lenged, or traverſed by thoſe who could exclaim and inſult ; but 


were incapable of directing or executing any meaſure of govern- 


ment. In the midſt of this diſſenſion of the court and cabinet, it 
was apprehended, that the young King's coronation could not 
proceed without ſome outrageous quarrel among the parties. The 
nice and diſputable points of rank and precedency to be adjuſted 
upon this ſolemn occaſion, were in themſelves ſufficient incite- 
ments to controverſy. 'The ceremony was judged of too great 
importance to be deferred ; and it took place, according to cuſtom, 


in the antient city of Rheims, upon the 7th of October. 
When 


* Baſſompiere, p. 303. Mem, de Sully, liv. 29. p. 77. 
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Book I, When a King of France is crowned, the primitive uſages of 3 
8 the monarchy preſcribe a double ceremonial of ancfion and coro- 1 
nation. Hence this ſolemnity is called his /acre, or inauguration. 9 
Coronation Clothed in a peculiar habit, reckoned emblematical of his con- 
ait“ fecration, he is anointed in his head, his ſhoulders, and in the 
g palms of his hands, with the holy oil, given, by miracle, according 
il. | to vulgar belief, to the monks of St Rhemi, in the days of Clovis ; 1 
i and, from age to age, no leſs marvellouſly preſerved by them. ""# 
Ul! The officiating prelate finiſhes this part of the ceremony, by put- I 
it ting a ring upon the King's finger, in token of his being wedded 
to the church and the kingdom *. The coronation oath is then 
ik adminiſtered to him; by which he ſwears, with his hand upon the 
goſpel, to be the protector of the Catholic and Apoſtolical church, 
to baniſh heretics from the realm, to maintain the privileges of 
the church, and to diſpenſe juſtice to the people. When the 
twelve Peers of France, conſiſting of ſix eccleſiaſtical, and as ma- 
ny ſecular ones, are called to perform their office of the corona- 
tion, two of the former raiſing the King from his chair of ſtate, 
preſent him to the aſſembly, and aſk, whether the aſſiſtant Peers, 
and all joined with them, willingly accept of him as their So- 
| vereign, A general acclamation follows, in teſtimony of this 
i conſent. This was a veſtige of the original cuſtom of the Franks, 
Fi to ele their King in their armed aſſemblies, from the ſtock of 
1 the royal blood. When the hereditary ſucceſſion became fixed, 
this privilege would degenerate into an inſignificant form, and be 
i regarded only as an antiquated mode of declaring and approving 
i the regular deſcent of the crown, After his inauguration, the 
"A King of France, as participating of the ſacerdotal character, re- 
i ceives the communion of the euchariſt, in both kinds. In conſe- 


oo ww. — . 
— 


= quence of this acquired ſanctity, he alſo proceeds to touch patients 
1 for the cure of the evil, Lewis was beheld with anxiety by his 


2 


* Gramondi hiſt, lib. 1. p. 16. De Serres ſupplem. ibid. 
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mother, while he laboured, beyond the ſtrength of his age, 
through all theſe tedious ceremonies ; to which that of his admiſ- 
ſion into the order of the Holy Ghoſt was alſo ſubjoined. 


The coronation did not paſs without ſome marks of the reign- 
ing diſcord ; and, ſoon after, a ſudden broil ariſing betwixt Con- 
chini, afterwards called the Marſhal d'Ancre, and Bellegarde, the 
grand equerry, about occupying an apartment in the Louvre, the 
partiſans of each drew their ſwords, and were hardly reſtrained 
from a tumultuary combat. As if every contingency endanger- 
ed the peace of the ſtate, it was again diſturbed by the two bro- 
thers Conde and Soiſſons, meeting accidentally in their carriages, 
and, without knowing each other, ſtriving for the way n. By 
the attempt to mediate between theſe princes, the conteſt was 
more inflamed; and it often happened, that party rage thus in- 
creaſed the ſlighteſt animoſities. It was upon the inceſſant re- 
petition of ſuch feuds and diſſenſions, that the Queen-regent was 
adviſed to recall the Duke of Sully to the court. He had with- 
drawn from it during the coronation, under indignant ſenti- 
ments, both of his own treatment, and of the deplorable aſpect 
of the government. He found, that the rules of his adminiſtra- 
tion under Henry IV. and eſpecially his laudable oeconomy of 


the finances, were now neither endured nor deſired, and that the 


oppoſition he made to the ravage of the public treaſure by the 
courtiers, only tended to render him the object of their reſent- 


ment. As he could not continue retired from the court without 
reſigning his charge of the finances, he complied with the Queen's 
requeſt. Whether he took this reſolution upon the view of pre- 
ſerving all his great and lucrative employments, and conſiſtently 
with certain principles preſcribed to himſelf, upon the hope of re- 
icuing the ſtate from its apparent anarchy, muſt be owned a point 


of doubt and uncertainty. The experience he already had of the 
B 2 invalidity 


* Bafſompiere, ibid. p. 305. 
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invalidity of his endeavours to controul the factions of the court, 
and his knowledge of the Queen's partialities for Conchini, might 
have diſcovered the vanity of this proſpect. His memoirs *, in- 
deed, repreſent his return to his place in the council of ſtate, as 
an eſſay made by him, at the inſtigation of his family and friends, 
rather than as a meaſure embraced from the view of his eſtabliſh- 
ment in the miniſtry. He appears, however, to have had ſome 
confidence in his ability to ſupport the dignity of the crown, by 
means of the Queen's authority, and to- have imagined he 
might ſurmount the oppoſition of his enemies. But a ſhort time 
ſufficed to undeceive him. Within a few weeks, he not only 
found it neceſſary to remove from his place in the government, 
but to reſign his office of ſuperintendant of the finances, and that 
of governour of the Baſtile, | 3 5 


Several of the hiſtorians conſider the Duke of Sully's ſurren- 
der of theſe two offices as an involuntary act, to which he was 
compelled by the intrigues of Conchini, and the conſpiracy of the 
princes of the blood againſt him f. This opinion is contradic- 
ted by others; and his own memoirs conceal the conſtraint he 
was under, It is evident, that he did not reſign until he ſaw the 


party of his enemies ſuperior to his own. This act ſoon follow- 


ed the reconciliation of his inveterate enemy the Count de Soiſ- 
ſons with the Duke of Guiſe, who hitherto was engaged, with 
his family, in Sully's intereſt. He was ſtill, however, in a capa- 
city to have contended the point of the reſignation of his offices, 
without, conditional articles, and ſome equivalent, generally grant- 
ed by the court in ſuch caſes 1. But having often declared to 
the Queen-regent, in the way of reſpectful deference to her au- 
| thority, 

* Liv. 29. p. 75. + Vid. PEcJuſe, annot. Sully, liv. 29. p. 93. 


1 Hiſtoire du regne de Louis XIII. par le Vaſſor, oct. edit. Amſterdam, liv. 2. 
p. 110. 
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thority, that he was ready to ſurrender his employments at her 
command, it was perhaps rather unexpectedly intimated to him, 
that his offer would be accepted. His high temper would not 
allow him to enter into explications, He directly reſolved to 
conform to her views, as agreeable to his own determinations. 
He was the more eaſily diſpoſed to this, from the perſuaſion, that 
the avidity of the courtiers, and the envy of his enemies, being 
gratified by ſuch a ſacrifice, he would obtain the confirmation of 
all his other dignities and emoluments. Every appearance, then, 
was given to his refignation by the Queen, of its being a volun- 
tary deed, requeſted on his part *. She wrote a letter, expreſſing 
her concern about his reſolution, and defiring bim to deliberate 
upon it. The brevets for his diſcharge from his offices contam- 
ed an honourable approbation of his conduct in them, and: an 
acquittance from future inquiry; and, a few days after, a grant 
upon the treaſury of three hundred thouſand livres was tranſmit- 
ted to him. But this gratuity, upon conſiderations of honour, 
he thought proper to return; before he {et out for his caſtle of 
Sully. 


He may be reckoned, in the reign of Henry IV. to have been 
the firſt miniſter of ſtate in France, and even in modern Europe, 
who thought himſelf bound to perform all the duties of his of- 
fice, with ſtrict honour and perſevering induſtry, A variety of 
abuſes, political and civil, which the ignorance and barbarity of 
former times had introduced into the ſtate, were not only re- 
formed by him, but his plans of domeſtic and foreign policy 
reached to a civilization and improvement of mankind, by laws, 
manners, and arts, beyond what had been ſtudied in any of the 
Gothic kingdoms. Though obſtructed by the ſtubborn and fac- 
tious ſpirit of the French nobles, ſuch a progreſs was made, as 


rendered 


„ Mem, de Sully, ibid: 
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Book I. rendered the laſt ten years of Henry's reign like the birth of an 
9 Auguſtan age to France, the luſtre of which was turned into ob- 
ſcurity after his death. Perhaps no miniſter of ſtate had ever 
juſtly conceived greater hopes of extended fame and honour in 
the annals of his country, and of Europe, and ſaw them blaſted 
in ſuch a degree by one fatal event. His ſphere of miniſterial 
It action was changed into another, in which almoſt none of his 
ll eminent talents could be diſplayed. Yet, in this unfavourable 
ſtation, and in his exit from the miniſtry, we ſee a dignity and 
conſiſtency of character maintained by him; from which he de- 
viated not in the ſubſequent periods of his life, 


| | With all this acknowledged merit, and deſerved celebrity, as a 

kt miniſter, Sully's enemies ſuffered him not to withdraw from the 

"Fi | court*, without impeaching his character, and menacing him with 

ti | Sully calum- inquiſitions into his management of the finances. They inſiſted, 

g | I that the great opulence he had acquired was a valid charge againſt 
him; and that, having entered into the miniſtry with only ſix 

* thouſand livres a year r, and now retired from it with an annual 
income of two hundred thouſand f, he muſt be culpable ||. He 

vi | has given in his memoirs a diſtinct account of this accumulation 

ö of his fortune; which, indeed, all judicious and impartial per- 3 

ſons believed to be produced by the honeſt profits of his great of- 1 

fices and employments, his maſter's liberalities, and his own ma- - 

nagement. It was the ſame wife oeconomy that enriched the 

ſtate and the miniſter. In this, too, perhaps, Sully was a ſin- 

gular example, But it was evident that a combination aroſe a- "WP 

mong the courtiers, in order to ſhare in his ſpoils, To prevent ; =] 

impreſſions that might be made on the Queen-regent, and the IT 


young King, by the invectives of his enemies, he wrote to them 
| __— thoſe 


* Memoires, ibid. p. 100. 
+ L. 250 Sterling. + About L. 8366 Sterling, 


! Tbid. p. 106. Gramondi Hiſt lib. 1. p. 33. 
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thoſe letters, the heads of which are mentioned by him, and that Book I. 
are inſerted at large by ſome of the hiſtorians. The anſwers he ROD 
received were favourable, and accompanied with a brevet for an 
addition of twenty-four thouſand livres, one thouſand pounds 
Sterling, to his penſions. As he apprehended, however, in the 

weak ſtate of the government, that his adverſaries might conſtrain 

the Queen-regent to comply with their malicious deſigns againft 

him, he thought it neceſſary to provide a further defence. He Applies to 
reſolved to attend the aſſembly of the Proteſtant deputies, which bis _— 


the Queen permitted to be held at Saumur, and conſult there Proteſtants. 
upon the means of his protection and ſafety. 


This convention of the chiefs of the Proteſtant body being the 
firſt under the minority, excited the attention of the court and 
of the kingdom in general. Many reports were ſpread with re- 
ſpect to the demands that would be made upon the Queen-regent, 
for the ſecurity and extenſion of the privileges of the Proteſtants; 
who, it was ſuppoſed, would be encouraged, like other parties, 
from the circumſtances of the ſtate, to fet a price upon their 
loyalty and ſubmiſſion, and expect extravagant conceſſions. The 
greater frequency of the delegates to this aſſembly, and the emi- 
nent rank and abilities of the aſſiſtant members, enforced this 
belief. To the provincial deputies were joined the Dukes of 
Bouillon, Tremouille, Sully, Rohan, and Soubize, together with 
the Marſhal de la Foree, and the Count de Chatillon, and other 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages. The firſt of theſe, Bouillon, had un- 
dertaken to the Queen-regent to manage the deliberations of the 

aſſembly. His character, though high, both among the Catho- The Duke of 

lics and the Proteſtants, was that of a politician ; when the epi- eee en 
thet is uſed to denote a degree of genius and penetration, from 
its exertions more admirable than praiſe-worthy *. His enmity 
to 


* Hiſt. de la vie de du Pleſſis Mornay, quart, edit. a Leyden. liv, 3. p. 347. 
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to the Duke of Sully was known; and it was underſtood tliat 
one main aim Propoſed by him was, to degrade that illuſtrious 
miniſter, and, in concert with his adverſaries at court, to force 
him to quit his other offices, of grand-maſter of the artillery, and 
governour of Poictou. In this ſcheme he was ſo far favoured by 
the court, that the Proteſtant Aſſembly firſt appointed to meet at 
Chatelleraut, in the province of Poictou, had been ſuddenly tranſ- 
ferred to Saumur; where it was imagined Sully's influence among 
the deputies could be leſs exerted. If the Duke of Bouillon pre- 
vented the aſſembly from teſtifying any concern in Sully's parti- 
cular intereſt, he then might reckon upon attaining his end. 
From his long abſence from their ſociety, his moderation, and 
his conduct in his miniſterial capacity, the latter was looked up- 
on, by ſeveral of the delegates, with a cool or jealous eye; 
which gave ground to hope they would be little intereſted in his 
ſupport “. The confidence of his antagoniſt in his ſuperior in- 
tereſt turned to Sully's advantage. Bouillon, contrary to what 
he had at firſt intimated, expreſſed his deſire to be choſen Preſi- 
dent or Speaker in the Aſſembly. Sully, and his ſon-in-law, the 
Duke of Rohan, uniting with Du Pleſſis Mornay's party, diſap- 
pointed him in this deſign, and carried the ſuffrages in favour 
of Du Pleſſis; in his own character, equally popular and reſpec- 
table among all the delegates. Bouillon's deſpite, which he could 
not conceal, and his political agency for the court, contributed 
fill more to derogate from his authority and intereſt in the aſ- 


ſembly, and to increaſe the influence of his opponents. 


Encouraged by the favourable diſpoſition of the deputies to- 
wards him, the Duke of Sully r, in his ſpeech to the aſſem- 
bly, explained the hazardous ſituation ii into which he was thrown 


a by 


* Ibid. + Mem. de Rohan, liv. . p. 15. ibid,--Diſcours ſur | Afſemblee de 
Saumur, p. 25.— De Serres, big. 
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by the envy and malevolence of his adverſaries; and requeſted 

advice with reſpect to his conduct. It was amicable and ſpirited, 

and contained an aſſurance, that his intereſt and reputation 

ſhould be regarded as a common cauſe. In vain was ſome re- 

ſtriction of this declaration required by Bouillon's party. It was 
confirmed by a ſubſequent one, importing, that the Proteſtant 
body would not ſee him proſecuted for his conduct in office by 
any illegitimate method, without arming for his protection. He 
was adviſed to retain his poſts, and to demand a compenſation 
for thoſe taken from him, not in money, but-in honours and 
rank. This was ſufficient for Sully's defence againſt the machi- 
nations of his enemies ; and he meant no more but to be guard- 
ed from them. His opponents exclaimed, that he was attempt- 
ing to retract his reſignation, and to fupport himſelf, by violent 
means, in oppoſition to the authority of the Queen-regent, and 
her council of ſtate. His conduct afterwards juſtified him from 
all ſuch aſperſions on his loyalty, and, in very critical periods, 
ſo far merited the approbation of his Sovereign, that not only 
his poſt of Grand Maſter of the Ordnance was continued to him 


during his life, but the dignity of a Marſhal of France was con- 
ferred on him by Lewis XIII. 


In the aſſembly of Saumur, the general debate turned, not 
upon the framing the memoir of the requeſts by the Proteſtants, 
which Du Pleſſis-Mornay had previouſly drawn up, and was im- 
mediately agreed to, nor upon the Queen-regent's anſwer to it, 
but on the delay of her reply, and the mode in which it was to 
be ſignified to the Aſſembly . The court infiſted, that, before 
the deliverance of the anſwer, the delegates ſhould proceed to no- 
minate the fix perſons, out of which number the Queen, ac- 
cording tocuſtom, was to chooſe two, as the deputies- general, for 

E | attending. 


La Vie de Du Pleſlis, ibid. p. $5952. 
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attending the court, It was equal to requiring the diſſolution of 
the aſſembly, before it could be known what ſatisfaction was 
given to the petition of the churches ; fince the choice of the 
deputies was the only reaſon aſſigned by the King for permitting * 
the convocation, It was perceived that the Duke of Bouillon, 
and his partizans, ſecretly ated in concert with the court, and 
that ſeveral of the inferior delegates were gained over, by bribes 
and promiſes, to concur with the demand, though injurious to 
the privileges of the aſſembly. The oppoſite and ſounder party 
were {till more than equal to them in number of ſuffrages, but 
they dreaded contending the point; as it appeared to be the aim of 
the court-agents to throw the members of the meeting into diſ- 
cord, and to create a ſchiſm among them. As the wiſe and mo- 
derate have ever done, to avoid a greater evil, they yielded to a 
lefler ſpecies of it. Let not political craft,” ſaid Du Pleſſis, 
„ do more againſt us than the perſecutions. and maſſacres we 
© have endured. By having power to diſunite us, it will prove 
* more deſtructive than all theſe.” Agreeable to the deſire of 
the court, .the nomination was made, and then was read the 


Queen- regent's reply to the petitions, which came much ſhort of 


their tenor. Some gratuities, however, were attained. As for 
« the reſt,” ſaid Du Pleſſis, now that we muſt be diſſolved, no- 
„thing remains, but to hope that our teſpectful ſilence, and our 
patience, may procure from the Queen's generoſity, what our 
< intreaties and repreſentations have not effectuated.“ The aſ- 
ſembly of Saumur continued for four months. 


The ſuperintendency of the finances was now committed to 
three directors, Jeannin, Chateaneuf, and Auguſtus de Thou, 
the preſident, and celebrated hiſtorian. The latter two were, in 


a manner, ſuperſeded in office, by Jeannin “ having the com- 
miſhon 


-* Gramondi Hiſt. ibid, p. 24. 
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miſſion of Comptroller-general. It was political in the Queen- 
regent to hold forth, in a capital department of the ſtate, three 
reſpectable names; while the chief authority remained in one of 
them, moſt confidential to her. It was neceſſary, that the direc- 
tor of the finances ſhould conform to the adopted principles of 
government; one great hinge of which was, relaxation from 
rigid rules in the diſpoſal of the crown- revenues, and a facility 
in the aſſignment of penſions and gratuities to the nobles. The 
eyes of moſt of them were now turned upon their fortunes and 
eſtates, ſhattered or conſumed in the former civil wars. Avidity 
to repair them had ſucceeded to their paſſion for arms and chi- 
valry. The treaſures left by Henry IV. were conſidered as an 
inexhauſtible fund, which the Queen-regent, upon the removal 
of Sully, was diſpoſed to open with all freedom. The favour 
ſhown by her to Conchini, a foreigner, remarkable neither for 
birth nor perſonal qualifications, would be rendered leſs offenſive 
to the nobility, who withed more for a compliant and profuſe 
favourite, than an able and inflexible miniſter. Hence the odium 
uſually derived to one in his character and circumſtances was 
diminiſhed, and, for ſome time, hardly extended to him. He ap- 
peared to, be atrached to no party ; or, at leaſt, to be convertible 
from one to another, as occurrences directed, or his views of 
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ſecurity required. His object could not be miniſterial admini- 6,nchja;s 


ſtration, for which he was by no means qualified *. He could on- 
ly aſpire to divide the courtiers and nobles in ſuch a manner, by 
his intrigues, as to attain, without oppoſition, his ends of rank 
and wealth. He might create a kind of dependence of the infe- 
rior chieftains upon himſelf, from his ſuppoſed intereſt with the 
Queen-regent. With reſpect to this laſt important circumſtance, 
it was believed that he owed it chiefly to the influence which 
Leonora Galigai his wife had over her royal miſtreſs f. Bred 

C 2 | up,, 


* Mem, de Rohan, liv. 1. p. 45- Gramondi Hiſt. lib. 2. p. 161.—166. 
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Boox I. up, from her early years, as a domeſtic, under Mary de Medicis, 
— Galigat held the place of an intimate companion and confident ; 


9 enn and was allowed to poſſeſs a large ſhare of natural wit and inge- 0 al 
1 nuity. Conchini's family, though believed not ignoble in Flo- 1 
i | rence, was hardly known. Belide courage, he had addreſs, and 1 
k | ſome accompliſhments, which correſponded to thoſe in vogue 4 
i : | with the martial nobility of that age. f 3 

| 1 

| To enter into any particular narrative of the cabals, intrigues, ! ; 


and counterplots, among the unſettled and ſhifting parties of the 
i | courtiers and nobles, would only be to point out the momentary 
1 incidents of jealouſy and emulation, or of caſual “ and capricious 
4 ſtrife; which produced no conſequence. No information could 
1 ariſe from it, either as to the arrangement of parties, their aims, 
"oh or characters. For ſome time, the court of Mary de Medicis 
. : bore ſo faint an image of ſovereign authority, that it ſeemed that 
| every conſiderable chieftain was allowed to act the part his fancy 
i or humour dictated. Whatever appearance he aſſumed, not de- 
| ſtitute of exertion and vivacity, whether he ſhowed his private 
141 znimoſity, or public diſcontent, he could find a leader to con- 
v0 ne& himſelf with, or a party that would follow him. Mary, 
ll! fond of her dignity as Regent, appeared ſatisfied with it, even 
in this mutilated form. She was pleaſed with the diſplay of her 
abilities, in adjuſting the quarrels of the nobles, counteracting 
their intrigues, and rendering them abortive. While the female 
emulations and rivalſhips were of almoſt equal conſequence with 
thoſe of the men, and balls and feſtivals proved the eaſy termi- 
nation of both ; no diſtreſsful apprehenſions were entertained 
about the general ſafety of the ſtate. Her moderation, and her 
affability to all parties, as well as her liberality in beſtowing fa- 
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8 vours, contributed to diſſipate the clouds of faction. Hitherto it 
could not be known upon what general principles of policy, 
: * . "emer 


_* Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. De Sully, liv. 29,-Gramond: Hiſt, ibid. p. 37. 
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either in domeſtic or foreign affairs, ſhe meant to proceed. Eve- 
ry party conceived favourable hopes with reſpect to her ſyſtem, 
until it appeared that, totally deviating from that of Henry IV. fo 
glorious to France, ſhe ſought the alliance of Spain, and to form 
a double marriage- contract with that crown. | 


No public meaſure, yet adopted by the Queen-regent, tended 
ſo much to create an alarm among the Proteſtants, and to give 
diſguſt to many of the late King's Catholic counſellors, as this 
propoſed connection and connubial match of the King and his 
ſiſter with the Auſtrian blood. By the former, it was conſider- 
ed to be an indication of her religious bigotry, as an Italian, and 
of her bias to the maxims of Spaniſh policy, and by the latter, 
as unpolitical, and contrary to the intereſt of France. In any 
cool and impartial view, it muſt be allowed to have been an ex- 
ceptionable and erroneous determination, * Upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that no part of the political deſigns of Henry IV. was to 
be proſecuted, and that every difficult and extenſive aim in fo- 
reign policy was to be reſigned, it was ſtill improper that France 
ſhould appear to change her ſyſtem, and become the ally and 
confederate of her natural adverſary. Though the leagues which 
Henry had made againſt the houſe of Auſtria were not to be 
fulfilled, it was her intereſt and advantage to ſtand oppoſed to 
that formidable power; and, inſtead of connecting herſelf with 
Spain, to have diſcovered to the other ſtates of Europe an aver- 
ſion to that crown, and a dread of its enterpriſes, The argu- 
ment derived from the Queen-regent's apprehenſions about the 
growth of the factions in the French ſtate, and the neceſſity of a 
protection from them, is inſufficient to juſtify her conduct. The 
experience of what France had ſuffered by a recourſe to Spaniſh 


ſupport, proved it to be a pernicious and fatal meaſure, never to 
be 


© Mer. de Rohan, diſcours ſur ſes perſecutions a St Jean, p. 24. 
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be embraced but in the laſt extremity, The internal diſſen- 
ſions were ſtill, in ſome degree, fomented from this ſource; and, 
in caſe it was more fully opened, they were moſt likely to break 
forth with all their former violence. 


It has been obſerved, that a ſhew being made by the court of 
France of aſſiſting the allies of the late King, an army marched, 
under the Marſhal de Chatre, to the fiege of Juliers. The con- 
ſequence was, that the town and its dependencies fell under the 


power of the confederate forces of Holland and France, and were 
put into the hands of the two Dukes of Brandenbourg * and Neu- 


bourg, who ſhared the principality between them. But the ſeparate 
intereſt which Holland and Spain had in this partition, ſtill Kept 
alive the controverſy with reſpect to it for many years after. It 
is remarkable, that a ſimilar diſpute about the ſucceſſion to theſe 
diſtricts again recurred in the preſent age, and gave occaſion to 


the King of Pruſſia, in ſupport of his claim, to kindle a war in 


Germany, that became almoſt a general one in Europe, and Was 
attended with many ſurpriſing and memorable events. 


After the death of Henry IV. the name and influence he had, 
as an arbiter among the powers of Europe, were only for a mo- 
ment ſuſtained by France, Several of the confederates he had 
engaged were expoſed to the reſentment of the houſe of Auſtria. 
The Duke of Savoy, Charles Emmanuel, who had married a 


daughter of Spain, had moſt reafon to dread the indignation of 


Philip III. T; and, as the death of Francis de Gonzaguo, Duke 
of Mantua, was likely to produce a conteſt about his daughter's 
inheritance of the Montsferrat, it was believed the opportunity 


this afforded of extending the Spaniſh dominion, in that part of 


Italy, would be embraced. Unequal to the controverſy, in the 


field, 


*Heiſſ. Hiſt. de l' Empire, liv. 3. p. 340. + Hiſt. de Venice, par Nani, oct. 
edit. a Paris, liv. 1. tom- 1. p. 20. 25. | 
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field, with Spain, the Duke of Savoy found it neceſſary to have 
recourſe to intreaties ; and, though his ſon was ſent to Madrid 


to implore forgiveneſs for his father, his pacification was not ob- 


tained without hard conditions. 


— 


In Germany, the Emperor Rodolph loſt his hold of the king- 
dom of Bohemia, by endeavouring to ſubject the Proteſtants to 
the Papal inquiſition. It was, however, his brother Matthias 
who diſpoſſeſſed him of it, a circumftance which tended to weak- 
en, by diſunion, the Auſtrian power in the empire. But, upon 
Rodolph's deceaſe, it was ſoon re-eſtabliſhed in the perſon of 
Matthias, unanimouſly eleQed to the Imperial dignity, by the 
diet of Francfort. | 


The meditated alliance of France and Spain appeared to be 
chiefly counterbalanced by the independent rank, and increaſed 
influence, of the States of Holland, Their twelve years truce 
with Spain had now taken place. Their civil union was main- 
tained ; and their political and military counſels were conducted 
by Prince Maurice of Naſſau, and the penſionary Barnevelt, e- 
qually diſtinguiſhed by their different abilities“. James I. of 
Great Britain had entered into a defenſive league with the States, 
though only upon the proviſion that a peace enſued betwixt 
them and Spain; in which caſe, he engaged to furniſh them with 
ſix thouſand men to maintain it. The reſerve ſhown upon this 
occaſion by James, was found characteriſtical of him, in all 


things relative to military action. In this reſpect, any vigorous 


meaſures that might be requiſite, in the common cauſe of Europe, 


on the part of Great Britain, could be little relied upon. This 


pacific diſpoſition in a monarch ſo powerful, if reckoned benefi- 
cial to his kingdom, was certainly carried to an extreme, and 
proved 


Acta Regia, or Le Clerc's account of Rymer's Foedera, vol. 4. p. 244. 
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proved a ſtriking contraſt to the activity and reputation of his 
predeceſſor's reign, 


In general, it may be faid, that the ſevere checks given to the 
ambition of Spain by Henry IV. and the ſmall capacity, or taſte, 
for enterpriſe ſhown by Philip III. or his prime miniſter, the 
Duke of Lerma, gave fome ſecurity for the continuance of the 
peace of Europe; and, if its tranquility reſulted not from equa- 
lity among the powers, or political proviſions made by them, that 
particular contingencies in the ſeveral ſtates conſpired to promote 
It. 


CHAP. 


1 
2 
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. II. 


Diſcontent conſequent to the double Match with Spain. —Confede- 
racy againſt the Court.—Pacification of Menchond.— Majority 
of Lewis XIII.— The States-General at Paris. —Inſurrections of 
the Nobles,—Treaty of Loudun.—Arreftment of the Prince of 


Conde. . 


1 E propoſed connubial match of the houſe of France with Book I. 
that of Spain, whether blameable in good policy or not, Cw 
afforded a pretence of diſguſt to ſeveral of the princes and nobles 1673. 
of the French court. The Prince of Conde, and the Count de 
Soiſſons, who, as connected with the blood-royal, were requeſt- 

ed, in the King's minority, to ſign the articles, withdrew to their 
provincial feats, and continued their abſence for ſeveral months. 

This example of diſcontent, joined with other murmurs againſt 

the marriage, would alſo animate the Duke of Rohan to a mea- 

ſure he had meditated, after the breaking up of the Proteſtant 
Aſſembly at Saumur, and which may be called the firſt violent 

inſult upon the authority of the government and the public 

peace *. He diſpoſſeſſed Beaucourt, appointed lieutenant-go- 

vernour of St Jean d'Angeli under him by the late King, and 

took the cuſtody of the town into his own hands. He had put 

himſelf at the head of the zealous party of the Proteſtant depu- 

ties, who inſiſted, in the Aſſembly, for the eftabliſhment of the 

edict of Nantes, according to its primary form, and without the 


variations agreed to be made in it previous to its regiſtration in 
"+5 the 


* Mem. de Rohan, liv. 1. p. 41.—Il Mercurio di Vittorio Siri, quart. edit. in 
Geneva, tom. 2. lib. 3. p. 1488. 
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the parliament of Paris. Though the court had lately augment- 
ed his honours and penſions, he was not afraid of incurring the 
imputation of ingratitude, nor of forfeiting the eſteem of the 
moderate and peaceable of both the religious parties, while the 
growing licentiouſneſs of the times ſerved to liberate him from 
the one, and the pretext of principle might excuſe him from the 
other *. He obtained, at the Synod of Privas, an exculpation, 
and a compromiſe about the government of St Jean, which ſhowed 
the Queen-regent's lenity, and her averſion to enter into broils. 
But this declaration of his adherence to the rigid and unruly party 
of the Proteſtants, contributed to increaſe their obſtinacy, and 
procured him the place of their chief commander in the revolts 
and inſurrections which afterwards followed. Neither the advice 
nor example of his father-in-law, the Duke of Sully, availed to 


reſtrain him from this hazardous career. 


While Conchini's influence with the Queen-regent appeared on- 
ly that of a favourite, who himſelf advanced to honours in the ſtate, 
facilitated the liberal diſtribution of them to others, the govern- 
ment remained in tranquillity, But he eſcaped not long the jealous 
eye of the moroſe and ſupercilious nobles, A party of them, finding 
that their place in the cabinet gave them not that direction of af- 


fairs they wiſhed for, began to lean to the ſide of the diſcontented. 


They aſſumed the political tone and language of the friends of 
the late King's adminiſtration ; and objected particularly to the 
matrimonial treaty with Spain, not. only as contradictory to it, 
but to every juſt maxim about the honour and intereſt of the 
French monarchy. 'Though they were peers of the firſt quality, 
with the Prince of Conde at their head, it cannot be affirmed, 
that they acted either from laudable views to the public good, or 

upon 


* La vie de du Pleſſis, liv, 3. p. 364. 
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upon any rational and concerted plan among themſelves. The Boox J. 
whole of this cabal, attended with the alarming retreat of ſeven _— 
or eight peers of the realm from the court, and their apparent 
preparation for an open“ rupture, is, with reaſon, aſcribed to fomented by 
the crafty genius of the Duke of Bouillon. In reſtleſs times, Bouillon. 
a politician, with the profeſſion of peace, is to be dreaded, as 
more pernicious than the martial chieftain, who paſſionately be- 

takes himſelf to arms. It was unfortunate, that the Queen-re- 
gent ſaw not thoroughly into Bouillon's charaQter, and that, ad- 
miring his parts and his reputation, ſhe conſidered not how un- 
ſafe it was to truſt his principles. or motives of action. So well 
he knew eto conceal them, that, upon this occaſion, ſhe entertain- 
ed no ſuſpicion of him, as a mover of this revolt ; and ſuffered 
him, after he had offered the apology of the princes for their con- 


federacy, to quit Paris, and follow their rout to Mezieres, a place 
they intended to ſieze upon in Champagne. 


The inſtruction to be derived from the particular account of 
this combination is inconſiderable; and no form of narrative 
could render it entertaining T. The Queen's letters to the courts 
of parliament, and the governours of provinces, as well as her 
meſſages and anſwers to thoſe of the Prince of Conde and his aſ- 
ſociates, were a plain evidence, that, inſtead of ſeeking, ſhe dread- 
ed the leaſt combuſtion of the ſtate; and that ſhe wiſhed neither 
to offend nor alienate from the councils- of ſtate thoſe who, du- 
ring the King's minority, were entitled to be preſent in them. 
It is obſerved, even with reſpect to the Spaniſh alliance, that it 
had been formally deliberated, and, at firſt, acquieſced 1 in by the 
Prince of Conde and the Count de Soifſons : - and that Bouillon 


had executed the office of ambaſſador, in Og A it to the King 
D 2 of. 


* Gramond, hiſt, ibid. p. 38. + Ibid. p. 40.—De Serres, p. 66. 
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of Great Britain. The views of the nobles, in general, were 
certainly no more than thoſe often adopted by their progenitors, 
in the time of a regency, to extend their authority and influence. 
Several of them had particular purpoſes of intereſt, and acquiſi- 
tions of power, in their provincial governments, to ſerve, by 
means of this aſſociation. To none of them, however, can be 
imputed any principles, or direct motives, of diſloyalty; and, if 
we except the Duke of Vendoſme, natural ſon of Henry IV. 
none of them intended to engage in a long or obſtinate ſtruggle 


with the court. -One point, it deſerves to be remarked, all of 


them were willing to contend for, as of the higheſt conſequence 
to the extenſion of their military and civil powers. It reſpected 
the obedience due by the lieutenant-governours of provinces, 
and of cities and caſtles, to the commands of the governours-ge- 
neral, The delegated powers of the latter were ſo great, that it 
had been found neceſſary, eſpecially in the late turbulent reigns, 
to controul them, in ſome meaſure, by the King himſelf, and not 
the governours, nominating their lieutenants, or deputies. The 
good effect of this ordinance was found, and the policy of it had 
been adhered to and improved, in the reign of Henry IV. When 
a governour, with more than his domeſtic train, required admit- 
tance to any place of ſtrength, the lieutenant, as anſwerable for 
his charge to the King, might refuſe him entrance, unleſs he 
produced a ſpecial warrant from his Majeſty, The grandees, 
who poſſeſſed the governments, often complained of this re- 
ſtraint, and, in weak adminiſtrations, endeavoured to free them- 
ſelves from it. But it was of the utmoſt importance to the au- 
thority of the crown ,to preſerve this curb upon their turbulent 
deſigns. If the fortified places and citadels, within their provin- 
cial charges, had been reſigned to their diſpoſal and command, 
the kingdom would have ſoon revolved into a ſtate little different 
from feudal independence. At this time, the lieutenant of Me- 

zieres 
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zieres oppoſed the entrance of the Duke of Nevers, the gover- 
nour of Champagne, into this citadel. After admiſhon, he had 
the boldneſs to aſk ſatisfaction of the Queen-regent for the af- 
front offered to him. } 

The ſemblance of war, that the court, and its antagoniſts, had 
now aſſumed, was ſoon converted into a treaty, which iſſued in 
the pacification of St Menchould *. The Queen-regent made 
conceſſions to the aſſociated peers ; while this act of lenity could 
be interpreted no diſhonour, and, in reality, proved no diſadvan- 
tage to her adminiſtration. © On the contrary, the unrooted and 
vague oppoſition, attrading few adherents, increaſed the abhor- 
rence which many conceived at the firſt attempt to Kindle the 
flame of civil diſcord ; and its quick diſſipation procured the 
Queen the additional applauſe of having gently reſtored the pu- 
blic peace. In ſome reſpects, it may be reckoned, that the com- 
plaints of the cabal induced her to rectify a part of her political 
meaſures that was moſt liable to exception. As the contract with 
Spain was of this kind, and had the more glaring impropriety in 
it, that the young King advanced near his majority, and might 
then himſelf approve of it; ſhe agreed to defer its concluſive ce- 
remonials until that period. She alſo conſented to hold an aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates within a few months ; a meaſure requiſite for 
confirming the peace of the ſtate, and the moſt popular introduc- 
tion to the reign of her ſon. Thus, the ſeceſſion of the princes 
of the blood, and the nobles, in thoſe times, ſometimes operated 


May 15th. 


Pacification 
of St Mene- 
hould. 


in the monarchy as beneficially as oppoſition in parliaments has 


done in other ſtates conſtitutionally free. In our view, the reme- 
dy appears highly rude and Gothic, as well as dangerous. But 
it was correſpondent to the martial ſpirit, and manners of the 


nobles, 


* Memoires de Rohan, ibid, p. 47. ——Gramondi hiſt. ibid. p. 44. 
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nobles, in that age. Hence a celebrated and witty writer calls it 

their unpoliſhed mode of making their court, and of intriguing 
for places and penſions. Upon this occaſion, it is certain that 
one article of the compromiſe granted a large ſum of money to 
be diſtributed among the aſſociates. | 
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| The military air and ſpirit aſſumed by the court, on occaſion 98 
| of this cabal, likewiſe redounded to the advantage of the Queen- 5 
regent and the government. The levy of ſix thouſand Swiſs, : 
the recruiting of the French regiments that were on foot, toge- = 
ther with the opportunity given to the officers and chieftains to 8 
| teſtify their loyalty, preſented an idea of the vigour of the ad- 
1 miniſtration ſufficient to terrify its opponents. Nor was this ar- 
11 mament a vain and ſuperfluous parade. It encouraged the mini- 
ſtry to reſolve on the march of the troops into Britanny, in order 
1 to ſuppreſs the inſurrections and diſorders in that province, 
| occaſioned by the concern of the Duke of Vendoſme in the 
late revolt; the only one of the confederacy who ſhowed: a 
reluctance to deſiſt from it. This expedition excited attention 
from all ranks of people, and the more intereſted the public, on 
account of the ſpirited inclination of the young King to accompa- 
ny it. The Queen- mother thought it convenient to indulge this 
deſire, notwithſtanding the loyal and affectionate concern ex- 
preſſed by the Pariſians for the ſafety of his perſon. In the pro- 
greſs made through ſeveral great towns on the Loire, and in the 
orders given for clearing the country of the ſcattered bands of 
ſoldiers that pillaged it, the authority of the ſtate was judiciouſly 
diſplayed, and the effects of it appeared by the voluntary offers 3 
of ſubmiſſive obedience in many places f. In Britanny itſelf, 
where the ſource of revolt lay, every image of it quickly diſap- 


peared. 
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* Mem. de Rohan. ibid. p. 50. De Baſſompiere, tom, 1. p. 401. 
+ De Serres, Supplem. p. 63. 
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peared. | The Duke of Vendoſme haſtily diſbanded his troops, 
preſented himſelf before the King, and, with the delivery of his 
ſword, implored his pardon. He obtained it, as well as the re- 
ſtitution of his honours and offices, in theſe benignant words : 
* Go now, and do me the good ſervice you owe, and I will ever 
* love you as my brother,” After holding the provincial ſtates 
of Britanny, for the redreſſing of many complaints and abuſes, 
the court returned to Paris. 


The declaration of the King's majority in the court of parlia- 
ment, was the next ſtep of government which followed the ex- 
pedition into Britanny. He was now advanced near his four- 
teenth year; which, by ſtatutes and precedents, qualified the 
Kings of France for aſſuming the reigns of power. The 
indications he gave of an active temper and ſpirit, ſurpaſſing 
what were common to his years, communicated the moſt favour- 
able hope of his growing abilities for government, No nation 
ſo readily cheriſhes theſe fond notions of their princes as the 
French; and their prepoſſeſſions in favour of the ſon of Henry 
IV. were ſuperior to thoſe entertained by them on any former 
ſucceſſion. Numerous were the bodies of the nobility who now 
drew together to Paris. The propoſed meeting of the States Ge- 
neral increaſed this concourſe. Party ſpirit was abſorbed, in ex- 
pectation of this auguſt aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the 
nation. The previous intimations given in the metropolis, and 
other great cities, for the election of the deputies, and for framing 
all neceſſary inſtructions to them, upon the ſubject of public grie- 
vances, gave exertion and ſcope to the views of the political and 
intriguing, and amuſed the friends of peace with the proſpect of 
its confirmation . Anonymous letters, addreſſed to the clergy, 
the nobility, and the commons, and to the officers of the crown, 

exhorted 
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the States- 
General- 


October 27. 


ject of the miniſtry in aſſembling the ſtates “. 
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exhorted each of them to act with the diſcernment, prudence, - 


and loyalty, becoming the chofen guardians of the ſtate. It ap- 
peared that all ranks anticipated the benefits that might ariſe from 
the free deliberations of this national council. No political eye 
had foreſight enough to perceive that thoſe ſtates of Paris would 
be the laſt aſſembly of them in the en | | 01 * 


The expiration of ſuch a national and legiſlative body, as were 
the ſtates-general of France, forms an epoch in hiſtory, and 
creates attention to its departing breath, like what arifes on the 
ſurvey. of an antient and venerable ruin. The narrative, there- 
fore, which curioſity requires of this memorable event, cannot 
be omitted. But, as the circumſtances attending the meeting of 
the ſtates, and their public acts and procedure, were marked with 
leſs ſingularity than ſeveral of their conventions formerly related, 
the obſervations and reflections neceſſary to be made, need not be 
extended into a detail, either prolix or frivolous. 


It is probable that the choice of the delegates was, in ſome 


degree, influenced by the agents of the court, in order to obtain 


an approbation of the Spaniſh match, which was the great ob- 
The Prince of 


Condè is ſaid to have failed in his attempt to gain partiſans, Be- 
ſide him, there was no leader, among the nobles or commons, 


who had intereſt enough to ſway their deliberations, or any great 
aim to promote, by creating diviſions and diſcord in their aſſem- 


bly. The three orders met, with the King's conſent, in three 


ſeparate halls of the Auguſtine monaſtery; that, being near to 


each other, they might more eaſily confer on the ſubjects of their 


The Hotel de Bourbon was fitted up with magnifi- 
cence 


inſtructions. 


* 11, Mercurio, ibid, 
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cence for the royal throne, and beſet with benches for the prin- 
ces of the blood, the peers, prelates, and officers of the crown. 
Thither the delegates reſorted at the opening of the ſtates, and 
were heard, in their formal addreſſes to the King, and in 
their ſubſequent. 3 and enen, by their ſeveral 


ſpeakers. 


The young King's ſpeech, and the more explicit one of the 
Chancellor, Sillery, were conceived *in an ingratiating and popular 
ſtrain. After taking the uſual oaths, for the conſcientious diſ- 
charge of their truſt, the delegates of the three orders agreed in 
a reſolution for aboliſhing the ſale of the offices of judicature, 
and other eſtabliſhments in the ſtate ; which were thought to be 
diſhonoured by this mode of acquiſition, and proſtituted to vena- 
lity and corruption. The conſtitution of Henry IV. called the 
 droit annuel, relative to the purchaſe of judicial offices, has f been 
formerly explained, and ſome obſervations made on the admini- 
tration of zuſtice, and the character of the counſellors of parlia- 
ment, which tended to diminiſh the prejudice naturally ariſing 
againſt ſuch an exceptionable appointment, in any ſtate, Here 
it is only neceſſary to remark, that the preſent motion with re- 
ſpect to it, lowed chiefly from the general obloquy that had 
been long directed againſt this apparent abuſe . Conſidered as 
an act agreeable to the ſuffrages of the public, it paſſed, after 
ſome diſcuſſion; and the King aſſented to it, on condition that 
the revenue, now quitted by him, ſhould be ſupplied by an in- 
creaſe of the tax on ſalt, and of the aydes. On account of ſome 
abatements made in theſe impoſts, this demand was the more 
reaſonable. But the order of the commons objected to it, as 
transferring the load upon the poor; and, in a petition to the 

E King, 


* Gramondi Hiſt. ibid. p. 56. + Le Vaſſor, Hiſt, de Lewis III. liv. 6. 
tom, 3. p. 31. + Vol. 3. p. 590. 
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Boox 1. King, pointed out the reduction of penfions, as a more ſuitable: 
| 2 and adequate method of ſparing and ſupporting the revenue. 
When ſuch exorbitant and numberleſs grants were made to the 
grandees and nobility; perhaps, at no period, could this popular 
relief to the nation have been more reaſonably inſiſted upon. 
They were, however, to be conſidered as a price paid for the 
public peace; which, unhappily, the weakneſs of government 
could not, at this time, eaſily obtain on other terms. The aboli- 
tion, or the taxing of penſions, and the limiting the number of 
placemen, have ſince been, in other ſtates, and in other parliaments, 3 
frequently declaimed upon, and much the ſame reaſons repeated 3 
by patriotic orators, on the ſubject. The argument againſt them A 

has proved unanſwerable and triumphant in the ſenate, as it was. 

allowed to be upon this occaſion. But, as the courtiers have been 

unwilling to adopt the popular doctrine, ſo the patriots have been 

always at a loſs to preſcribe a remedy for the evil, or to determine 

the extent of places and penſions in government. Though the 

King, at this time, promiſed a ſuppreſſion of exceſſive gratuities, 

as well as of the ſale of offices, the execution remained in ſu- 

5 ſpenſe. | 
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While the public grievances, and their remedies, were ſtill un- 
der deliberation, a controverſy aroſe between the clergy and the 
commons, about an article framed in the chamber of the latter . 
Its import was, that the ftates ſhould declare it a fundamental 
law, That the King held his realm of no power but of God 5 
and his ſword; and was ſubje& to no ſuperior on earth in his F 
„ temporal ſway.” The groſs and ſcandalous publications alrea- F 
dy mentioned, to which that of Ga/par Scopprus, and others, 
were daily added, had prompted the commons to this reſolution. 

5 Though 


. Gramond. ibid. p. 58. Le Vaſſor. ibid. p. 83. 124. 
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Though it contained no more than the doctrine ever maintained Boox J. 
— 


in the kingdom, and aſſented to by the Gallican church; yet the 
clerical order, holding 1 its diſcuſſion incompetent to any bl them- 


ſelves, inſiſted to have the article withdrawn, or, at leaſt, previ- Decemb. 20. 


-ouſly ſubmitted to their judgment. Alternate meſſages were ſent, 
and orations made, on the propriety of this demand; which ſeem- 
<d an ufurpation on the hberty of the chamber of the commons. 
To terminate contention, it was the opinion of the King's coun- 
<1], that further motion about the article ſhould be ſuperſeded by 
evocation to himſelf, in order to decide in it with advice of the 
clergy. Allowing that, in thoſe times, the introducing of this 
topic was delicate, the commons, however, could not juſtly be 
blamed. When not only France, but many other kingdoms in 
Europe, were annoyed with the productions of the bigoted vota- 
ries of Rome, and when mens ideas of truth, and their civil and 
religious principles, were generally bound in the chains of meta- 
phyſical ſophiſtry ; it was of ſome utility to declare their contra- 
riety, in many material points, to the received opinion and ſenti- 


ments of mankind. 


Upon the ſtate's being urged, in his Majeſty's name, to finiſh 
the bills of their grievances, it was reſolved, in an aſſembly of 
the three orders, to petition the King, that the Princes of the 
blood, and the officers of the crown, ſhould be alone admitted, 
along with his Majeſty and the Queen-mother “, to judge of the 
anſwers to be given to them ; that, m caſe any of his ordinary 
council were deſired to aſſiſt, a liſt of their names ſhould be gi- 
ven, and five or fix of the deputies be inſerted in it; that the 
meeting of the ſtates ſhould not be diſſolved, until the anſwers 
were mae and that their concluſive orations and thanks ſhould 
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© Le Vaſſor. ibid. p. 152. De Serres, ibid. 
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only be pronounced when theſe were obtained. This was a faint 
imitation of what was demanded of Henry III. by the firſt ſtates 
of Blois; which ſhowed that, long as their aſſemblies had ſub- 
ſiſted, a material defect ſtill prevailed in their conſtitution, with 
regard to the ratification of their acts and ordinances by the 
King. This being often evaded, till the diſſolving of the ſtates, 
left them to a future modification by the . cabinet-council, or 

to be altogether neglected. One part of the requeſt, indeed, had 
the appearance of invading the King's prerogative of judging 
with his council, upon the ordinances preſented to him. But, 


upon his expreſſing diſpleaſure with the preſumption, it was gi- 


ven up by the ſtates; and the other more reaſonable article was, 
in effect, aſſented to by him *. In the end, the anſwers returned 
to the remonſtrances of the three orders were general, but inti- 
mated in a manner as compliant and conciliatory as poſſible. He 
promiſed the abolition of the ſale of offices, to appoint a council 
of review for the treaſury, and the limiting of penſions; and the 
utmoſt attention to redreſs the complaints, and eaſe the burdens, 
of his people. 


During the aſſembly of the ftates, ſome incidents occurred, 
which exemplified the little regard paid to law, and the ſtatutes 
of civil government, in theſe times. One + ſoldier having Killed 
another in a duel, was feized and impriſoned, by the bailif of the 
diſtrict. The Duke of Eſpernon cauſed the priſon; to be forced 


by two companies of the guards, and the criminal to be reſcued, 


under pretence that the prevot- martial, and not the civil magi- 
ſtrate, had the privilege to confine and try a ſoldier. His retinue 
behaved with inſolence and riot in the great hall of the parlia- 
ment, which endeavoured to ſupport the civil authority. A letter 

from 


* Gramond. Hiſt. ibid. p. 72 —Le Taſer, p · 168. 
Gramond. ibid. p. 70. 73+ 


+ De Serres, p. 90. 
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from the King ſtopped profecution againſt him; and a rude Boox I. 
ſpeech, delivered as an apology to the court, procured his eũ1ͤꝛ- 
culpation. A deputy of the nobility gave the baftrnado to another 42 
delegate of the order of the commons. This outrage, committed 

under the eye of the ſtates, occaſioned warm expoſtulations, and 

ſome conteſt. The court of parliament, before which the offen- 

der was proſecuted, paſſed a capital ſentence; but it is not ſaid 

that his puniſhment followed. Another no leſs flagrant inſtance 

of private revenge, and contempt of public juſtice, was ſeen in 

the aſſaulting and wounding of Marcillac, a domeſtic of the 

King's, by a gentleman belonging to the Prince of Condé. 

Though a proceſs was begun, regard to the Prince, whoſe beha- 

viour, on the occaſion, deſerved it not, prevailed with the Queen- 

mother to terminate it by a compromiſe. Theſe examples of 
violence and injury, which the awe of the aſſembly of the ſtates 

could not reſtrain, prove that ſuch exceſſes would often prevail 

through the kingdom, in times and places void of the appearance 

of legal authority. 


In the feudal times, the States- general ſerved to combine the 
independent fiefs, and to preſerve, among the unruly chieftains, Reflections 
a ſenſe of their allegiance to the monarchy, and their civil con- Xe ne _ 
nection with the ſtate. When the royalty roſe to a firmer eſta- the Rates in 
bliſhment, they ſtill were neceſſary to ſupport it; and, though ace 
the Kings were jealous of their high name, they contributed to 
enforce ſubordination, extend the branches of civil authority, and 
accuſtom the ſeveral orders of the kingdom to yield obedience to 
the royal edits. Though too ſeldom convened, to be capable of 
redrefling the many abuſes and irregularities that prevailed in the 
ſtate they were the ſource of almoſt all thoſe: ordinances, laws, 
and conſtitutions, which tended to reform it. Their expiration; 
at this period, may be reckoned premature, in reſpect of impro- 
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ving the laws, and civilization of the kingdom, As the order of 


the commons had now attained to greater conſideration and in- 


fluence, their longer ſubſiſtence, as a part of the legiſlative body 


of the ſtate, would have ſoon formed a counterpoiſe to the uſur- 
pations of the nobility, and proved a reſtraint upon them, condu- 


cive to the dignity of the crown, They owed their extinction, 


not to the jealouſy of the Kings only, but to the vanity of the 


men of the long robe, and of the rich citizens, who deſired to 


claſs themſelves with the nobility, This they effected, by the 


aſſemblies of the notables being ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe 


of the ſtates, In the latter, as has been obſerved, the nobles and 
commons, called at the pleaſure of the King, were blended toge- 


ther, Hence, in the French ſtate, the order of the commons, by 


the wealthy part of them being abſorbed, in this manner, among 


the nobility, loſt their ſeparate rank, and ſunk to inſignificance. 


Individuals among them could only acquire conſideration by the 


purchaſe of nobility, Trade and commerce, cultivated with re- 
putation and honour, by the citizens of other ſtates, were degra- 


ded in France, Her nobility, numerous and needy, looked up 


to the crown for offices and military employment, which render- 
ed them dependent upon it, and no leſs turbulent from diſap- 


pointment. Such was the political progreſs of the French govern- 
ment, from an early period, to that of the ſuppreſſion of their 


antient ſtates-general; when ſome aſſemblies of the notables, af- 
terwards called, only preſerved the image of them, and gradually 
extinguiſhed every idea of a legiſlative authority in the kingdom, 
but the will of the monarch, communicated through his courts of 


parliament, 


While the States General of France .came to this quiet exit, 


the parliament of Paris, as if collecting new powers, or ſtraining 
all its former privileges, entered into a ſcene of remonſtrance and 


conteſt 
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conteſt with the King's council, more factious and obſtinate than 
what has been ſeen in that aſſembly. It is the opinion of the 
beſt informed hiſtorians *, that the Duke of Bouillon excited 
the counſellors of law to make this extravagant appearance. Diſ- 
guſted at the court and miniſtry, which he could not retain with- 
in the vortex of his politics, he endeavoured to raiſe oppoſition, 


and ſtrike the fire-ball of faction , which was weakly kindled 


at the meeting of the ſtates, into the parliament of the metropo- 
lis. It was done with ſuch effect, that the tone of importance 
and authority was never more highly aſſumed by that court. 
Without acquainting his Majeſty, the princes of the blood, the 
peers, and officers of the crown, by a decree of the 28th of 


March, were invited to attend the meeting of all the chambers, 


and to deliberate on the propoſitions to be made by parliament 
for the King's ſervice. Prefaced with aſſertions reſpecting the o- 


rigin of the court as coeval with the ſtate itſelf, and the defe- 


rence paid by the Kings of France to its remonſtrances, theſe pro- 


poſitions formed a þ roll of advices to the King, as long and 


particular, on the ſubject of adminiſtration, as the bill of grie- 
vances preſented by the ſtates. But this aſſumption of the privi- 
leges of that national council, was too audacious to be ſupport- 
ed. An order was ifſued by the King to annull the decree, and 
for expunging it, together with the remonſtrance, from the re- 


cords of court. After various replies, ſome profeſſions of ſub- 
mitting to the King's will being made by the counſellors, a com- 


promiſe took place. The decree was not erazed ; but, without 
being further inſiſted upon, was allowed to fleep peaceably in the 
regiſters. 


That: 


II Mercurio, ibid. p. 1489. Mem. de Rohan, ibid. p. 52—55- 
+ Henault, p. 398, + Gramondi hiſt. p. 77. 
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That the court of parliatnent was moved to this oppoſition, 


— — evidently appeared by the principal partizans ſoon avowing their 


1615. 


diſcontent, and engaging 4n an open and hoſtile controverſy with 
the court. A letter “ written by Bouillon to the preſident, Jean- 
nin, intimated his diſſatisfaction with the ſyſtem of the cabinet 
council, as arbitrary, and, with its meaſures, as partial and diſ- 
advantageous to the ſtate. It was a certain proof, that he had 
again worked on the unſtable mind of the Prince of Condé, and 
diſpoſed him to a rupture with the Queen-mother and the mini- 
ſters. A ſhoxt time evinced Conde's intentions ; but the young 
King, now bent on the celebration of his marriage with the In- 
fanta of Spain, and preparing to receive her on the frontier of 
Bayonne, uſed all endeavours to engage the prince to lay aſide 
his diſcontent, and to accompany him, with the duty and cordi- 
ality of a Kinſman, in this expedition, It is highly probable t, 
that, if the ſecretary, Villeroy, had been allowed to finiſh the 
negociation which he had begun with Conde, this purpoſe would 
have been effected. The conjunQure which hurried on the King 
in his journey, and ſome ſuſpicions, that, in ſuch a criſis, the 
Prince of Conde might be made a priſoner by the court, diſcon- 
certed the accommodation, When, therefore, the King left Pa- 
ris, unobeyed by the prince, whoſe attendance he required, Or- 
ders were iſſued to the governours of cities and provinces to 
watch over his. motions, and thoſe of the diſcontented party, and 
£0 provide againſt their interrupting. his Majeſty and the .court 
in their progreſs to Guienne, A declaration on the prince's 
part was ſoon publiſhed, ſetting forth, under a variety of arti- 
cles 4, the grounds he had for detaching himſelf from the court, 

and excuſing his conſtrained oppoſition to the e maxims, 


bh and 


* De Seres, p. 118, 7 Gramondi Hiſt. lib. 2. p. 95. 
+ Mem. de Rohan, p 95. Ibid. Diſcours ſur le voyage de Roy. 
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and the illegal and unpolitical meaſures by which the ſtate was 
governed, The ſilence impoſed on the court of parhament, 
whoſe remonſtrances tended to promote the public good, was 
particularly inſiſted upon; and the aſſociation, ſecretly formed 
with the Duke of Bouillon and Mayenne, and other peers, being 
plainly avowed, levies of men began to be made by them, as 
well as by the court, 


The ſituation into which the King and court were now 
thrown, became a lively image of the political diforders incident 
to government in thoſe times. With a body of twelve hun- 
dred horſe, and three or four thouſand foot, the young King 
had to ſecure his paſſage to Bayonne, and, having eſpouſed his 
bride, to conduct her with ſafety and honour to his capital. In 
the mean time, the attempts of the confederates to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of any of the great towns on the Seine or the Loire, or to 
raiſe forces in thoſe quarters of Guienne where the Proteſtants 
held their chief garriſons, were to be defeated. A large body of 
the royal troops was drawn together, under the command of 
the * Marſhal Bois Daulphin, to diſappoint the firſt of theſe pur- 
poſes ; and the court relied on the detachment of the army that 
marched with the King, and on the loyalty of the provincial 
governouts for baffling the ſecond. Though the military force 
of the opponents of the court at firſt appeared inconſiderable, 
yet it being unknown how far their influence, and the conta- 
gion of revolt might extend, moſt of the interior provinces 
dreaded the rage of war, and prepared for it. After a great part 


of the ſummer was conſumed in collecting troops, ſtrengthening + 


garriſons, and in ſome caſual rencounters between the adverſe 
bodies of ſoldiers, the King having left Poitiers, arrived at Bour- 
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deaux in the beginning of October. Here the Duke of Guile, in 
name of the Prince of Spain, eſpouſed Eliſabeth, the King's ſiſ- 
ter; while, at Burgos, the Duke of Lerma performed the like 
ceremony for his Chriſtian Majeſty with the Infanta. Still, how- 
ever, the paſſage from the firſt of theſe places to the river Bi- 
daſſo, that divides the two kingdoms, was liable to be interrupt- 
ed. A conſiderable number of Proteſtants, who had taken arms, 
at the inſtigation of the Duke of Rohan, appeared to be muſter- 
ed, on the banks of the Dardonne, for that end. But the afſuran- 
ccs given by the governours of Tartas, Bayonne, and other towns 
on the confines, of their fidelity and zeal for the King's ſervice, 
removed all apprehenſions. Under the eſcort of the Duke of Guile, 
at the head of the King's troops, the daughter of France was ſafely 
conducted to Bayonne; and the Infanta of Spain arriving there, 
found her journey facilitated, by the ſame protection, to Bourdeaux. 


The accompliſhment of the double marriage, in ſpite of the 
oppoſition of the malecontents, afforded an agreeable triumph to 
Mary of Medicis, But the exultation of the court upon it was 
much abated by the progreſs of the armed aſſociates in the field, 
and the ſtill increafing power of their party. Beſide the acceſ- 
ſion of the Dukes of Longuevill, Tremouille, and Vendoſme to 
it, the endeavours of the Prince of Conde to draw the aſſembly 
of the Proteſtant deputies at Niſmes into union with him, pro- 
miſed ſucceſs. Much pains had been taken by the “ court to 
prevent this dreaded connection; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the ſpirit of faction and of intrigue alone diſpoſed the majority 
of the delegates to enter into a confederacy, headed by one pre- 
judiſed againſt them and their profeſſion, and in whoſe political 
movements their civil or religious intereſts were not concerned, 


The 
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The Marſhal les Diguieres, an honourable ſupport to their 
churches, had endeavoured to keep them from treſpaſſing on 
their duty and their intereſt ; and, in a ſpeech delivered to the 
deputies at Grenoble, pointed out what prudence, moderation, 
and equity required of them, Du Pleſſis Mornay, the eſteem- 
ed oracle of their party, declared, that their religion and its ſe- 
curity was out of the preſent queſtion; and the people of Ro- 
chelle wiſely declined complying with Conde's ſolicitation. Not- 
withſtanding theſe remonſtrances, and the ſounder judgment of 
many in the aſſembly, the diſadvantageous and hurtful reſolution 
was embraced, not through blind zeal, precipitate animoſity, or 
jealous apprehenſion, but from the intrigues and political energy 
of two or three chiefs, who had particular ends to ſerve by this 
determination, A remarkable circumſtance contributed to it. 
The Count de Candale, the Duke of Eſpernon's eldeſt ſon, 
to his father's grief, and the public ſurpriſe, had declared himſelf 
a Proteſtant. With the ardour of a new convert, and to ſhow 
his influence 1n the aſſembly at Niſmes, he urged the union with 
the Prince of Conde. More ſtrenuous or more artful than the 
Count de Chatillon, grandſon to the Admiral Coligni, who op- 
poſed the meaſure, the name of the latter, ſo reſpectable to the 


Proteſtant body, hindered him not from gaining the plurality of 


ſuffrages F. Regard to the intereſt of the Duke of Rohan, who 
every day became a greater favourite of the party, alſo had. 


weight with the moderate among them, The treaty of aſſocia- 
tion thus agreed upon, was the more reproachful, on account of 
the repeated aſſurances given by the court about the maintain - 


ance of all the privileges enjoyed by the Proteſtants. An expli- 


cation of an article of the King's coronation oath, which ſeem- 
ed contrary to religious toleration, was granted, It was decla- 
F 2 wo. © 
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Boox I. red, that, inſtead of deſiring to infringe the edict of Nantes, or 
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to employ the ſword in the controverſy about religion, the King 
was convinced, that its deciſion was to be referred to the good 
pleaſure of God. Theſe temperate and indulgent declarations 
probably flowed from the deſire of the court to weaken oppoſi- 
tion; but, allowing this to be the motive to them, the Proteſtants 


were certainly laid under an obligation to reſpect them for the 
preſent, and to join in no confederacy ſubverſive of the public 
peace. 


The indifferent ſucceſs of the King's forces in reducing the 
malecontents, though apparently inferior in ſtrength, created ſo- 
licitude to the Queen-mother, Rendered more anxious, and 
fearful of the iſſue of the combuſtion upon the Prince of Conde's 
treaty with the proteſtant delegates, ſhe wiſhed to have a nego- 
tiation of peace ſet on foot“. Happily, to introduce the firſt 
motion for it, Sir Thomas Edmunds, ambaſſador from James of 


Great Britain, declared himſelf authoriſed by his maſter, to offer 


his mediation in the civil diſſenſions that threatened the king- 
dom ; and undertook to diſpoſe the Prince of Conde to requeſt 
his Majeſty to grant peace to his ſubjects. The conjuncture 
ſeemed to the prince a favourable one for obtaining the beſt con- 
ditions. Mary of Medicis reckoned upon diſſipating a formida- 
ble confederacy, by gratification to a few of its chief partizans, 
The ambaſſador, aſſiſted by the Duke of Nevers, prevailed upon 
Conde to write, in moſt reſpectful terms, to the King. The an- 
ſwer was amicable, and immediately introduced the treaty of 


Loudun, 


In 
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In this pacification, which conſiſted of no fewer than thirty 
articles, Mary of Medicis ſtretched her compliance to ſatisfy the 
Prince of Conde and his principal adherents. She ſaw no other 
courſe of preſerving her authority, which, notwithſtanding the 
declared majority of the King, was ſtill equal to that of regent, 
but by yielding to the demands of the firſt prince of the blood. 
After * other points were adjuſted, either in the way of abſolute 
or conditional conceſſions, three remained in conteſt, One re- 
ſpected the excluſion of foreigners from all offices or employ- 
ments under the crown. Another related to the demolition of 
the citadel of Amiens, of which Conchini was governour. The 
third concerned the place and authority to be held by the Prince 
of Conde in the cabinet council, The two firſt articles ſtriking 
againſt the favourite, and the laſt tending to ſubvert the Queen's 
authority, could not be yielded. It was declared, that the King 
would never diveſt himſelf of his prerogative to reward all per- 
ſons according to their ſervices ; and, as to the government of 
the citadel of Amiens, which, in the hands of the Marſhal 
d'Ancre, was offenſive to the Duke of Longueville, it was propo- 
ſed that an exchange of places, agreeable to both theſe Lords, 
ſhould be made. In the mean time, the Prince of Conde falling 
ſick, his partizans were ſeized with a dread of the conſequence 
of his exit, An eagerneſs, not to loſe the benefit of ſo advanta- 
geous a treaty with the court, cut ſhort altercation ; and the 
Prince having ſigned it in bed, the ſeveral aſſociates found it 
convenient to follow his example. 


| Upon the edict of pacification at Loudun being regiſtered in 
the parliament of Paris, the court, and its antagoniſts, appeared 
equally diſpoſed to forget all their animoſities, and to unite in 

an 
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an amicable coalition. 'The Prince of Conde, who, along with 
other gratuities, had the ſum of a million and a half of Franks 
allowed him for defraying the expences of the war, declared 
himſelf entirely contented and reconciled to the court *. To 
teſtify his renunciation of faction, and every appearance of it, 
he freely offered to exchange his government of Guienne for that 


of Berry, a leſs conſiderable province, and, by its contiguity to 
the metropolis, much more ſubject to the controul of the King. 
Mary of Medicis, and her cabinet council, rejoiced in the cloſe 


alliance with Spain, now acquieſced in by the malecontents, and 


highly applauded by the zealous Catholics. The young King, 


diſcovering no forwardneſs to aſſume the functions of ſovereign- 
ty, or to interrupt his mother's adminiſtration ; the proſpect of 
preſerving her ſway in the ſtate for a conſiderable time, was pre- 
ſented to her and Conchini, The Duke of Eſpernon, from his 
commanding manner, offenſive to the favourite, had retired, up- 
on ſome diſguſt, to his government f. It had been long the de- 
ſire and ſecret aim of the Italian to diſcard the old ſecretaries of 
ſtate, as miniſters too preciſe and formal for his ſyſtem of poli- 
tics. This was alſo attained, upon ſome pretended or real im- 
putations on their conduct during the treaty of peace, The chan- 
cellor, Sillery, it appears, in fear of the Prince of Conde's re- 
ſentment, had endeavoured to obtain a compoſition with him, 
by the offer of his ſervice. He, therefore, with ſome ſtain on his 
former reputation, was obliged to reſign the ſeals. When the 
firſt magiſtrate of the ſtate was charged with duplicity, the inſi- 
nuations againſt Villeroy and Jeannin, as in ſome meaſure cul- 
pable, were more eaſily credited. In the room of the latter, two 


creatures of Conchini's, Mangot and Barbin, were advanced, the 
| ? one 


* Gramondi Hiſt. p. 117. + Ibid. p. 118. Memoires de Baſſompiere, 
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one to the place of ſecretary of ſtate, and the other to the ma- 
nagement of the finances. The chancellor's office was more 
worthily beſtowed on Du Vair, firſt preſident of the parliament 
of Aix. His name for probity and rigid virtue, as well as for 
eminent knowledge in his profeſſion, was highly popular. But, 
in the exerciſe of his new office, it appeared, that integrity and 
virtue, invincible in a provincial ſenate, undergoes a ſenſible de- 


cline by proximity to a court. 


The peers and chieftains now reſorted to the metropolis in 
great numbers; led all of them by the intereſt they had to know 
what alterations the late peace might make on the ſyſtem of the 
court. The Dukes of Bouillon and Mayenne were the firſt who 
appeared ; and were the more welcome to the Queen-mother, as 
ſhe counted upon her management of them to be the beſt ſecu- 
rity for the good behaviour of the reſt of Conde's party *. Con- 
chini thought of engaging them more on his fide, by propoſing 
to join with them in demoliſhing the Dukes of Eſpernon and 
Belgrade. Though their ſpoils were a tempting allurement, and 
thoſe ſorts of cabals, againſt particular chiefs, were not ſo infa- 
mous in that violent period, the Italian's offer was not embraced. 
Beſide other conſiderations of policy, or honour, Conchini's un- 
popularity in Paris had riſen to ſuch a height at this time, that 
none, who choſe not to render themſelves generally odious, could 
think of entering into a political combination with him. Ever 
ſince a noted broil betwixt the Marſhal and Picard, a ſhoemaker 
of Paris, he had reaſon to apprehend perſonal danger from the 
incenſed populace. It gratified the ſpleen of all his enemies to 
behold this low demagogue, who had been beaten by the Mar- 


ſhal's order, prevail in a criminal proceſs againſt two of his 
8 | valets, 
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valets, and obtain a ſentence for hanging them before Picard's 


door. Dreading inſults from the mob, he rarely ſhowed him- 
ſelf in Paris; and the viſible chagrin he had conceived, on being 
conſtrained to quit his Lieutenancy in Picardy, where his terri- 
torial purchaſes lay, for that of Normandy, added to his public 
mortifications. The two chieftains conſidered him rather as a 
hated and forlorn favourite of the Queen's, whom ſhe muſt a- 
bandon, than a proper ſupport to them, thought that the ſeaſon 
of overthrowing him altogether was come, and that the propoſal 
he had made might be turned to his farther diſgrace and ruin. 
They informed the Duke of Guiſe of Conchini's plot againſt his 
two friends, Exaſperated to a degree, he declared his readineſs 
to join in any meaſures for his deſtruction ; and a cabal was 
formed for accompliſhing it, in one ſhape or another. 


Upon this appearance of party ſpirit at court, the Prince of 


Conde's arrival was expected with impatience. The emulation of 


the parties in ſoliciting his friendſhip, made him affe the more 
nicety and delay. After others ſent with Queen Mary's addreſſ- 
es to him, ſhe thought proper to employ Richelieu, Biſhop of 
Lugon, who had obtained, on Conchini's recommendation, the 
place of Grand Almoner to the young Queen *. The firſt move- 
ment of this diſtinguiſhed genius, from the eccleſiaſtical to the 
political ſphere, is worthy of notice. He ſhowed that Mary of 
Medicis was not miſtaken in the judgment ſhe had formed of his 
ability. Such was the propriety and force of his arguments with 
the Prince, that, on his coming to Paris, he declared to the Duke 
of Rohan, He would have no more party-broils ; that he was 
** reſolved to attach himſelf to their Majeſties and the Marſhal 

d' Ancre; 


* 


* Mem, de Rohan, p, 70.—Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 79. -Hiſt. de Lewis XIII. par 
le Vaſſor. oct. edit, liv. 8. p. 135. 
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© PAncre ; and that he knew Bouillon too well to be again en- 
e ſnared by his counſel.” Upon this declaration, the Queen, and 
her partizans, loaded him with careſſes and applauſe. The peo- 
ple of Paris followed him with acclamations of joy ; and the 
Hotel de Conde was no leſs thronged by the nobles than the 
Louvre. Conchini himſelf ventured from his retreat, to enter 
Paris, ſurrounded with a hundred horſe, He openly avowed, 
that he depended on the Prince's protection, and could, with all 
confidence, truſt to it. In the mean time, as the conſpiring 
chiefs ſtill perſiſted in their purpoſe, Conde could not avoid hold- 
ing intercourſe with them, who were his late confederates, 
though he concurred not in their violent deſign. After the con- 
ceſſions made to him by the Queen, and her admitting him to 
ſhare the adminiſtration with her, by ſigning the arrets of the 
council, he could demand no more but to be ſecured in his au- 
thority. It was even indecent, as well as unpolitical, to refuſe 
his protection to Conchini. He, therefore, gave him aſſurance 
of it. His manner, however, of affording this protection, ſeem- 
ed to Conchini, and the Queen herſelf, both diſagreeable and ſu- 
ſpicious. He was daily attended by a crowd of their opponents. 
The court paid to him, by all, had an air of aſcendancy, that cre- 
ated jealouſy and diſguſt among the Queen's favourites. At laſt, 
either from regard to popularity or the requeſts of his partizans, 
he ſent a meſſage to the Italian, that he could not be reſponſible 
for his ſafety, unleſs he retired, for a time, to Normandy. Con- 
chini conſidered this declaration as an artifice to get rid of him, 
Diſſembling his reſentment, he, next day, took the road to Caen *; 
but previouſly concerted ſuch meaſures with the confidents of 
Mary of Medicis, as he thought might procure ſufficient re- 
venge upon the prince, who, he believed, had deſerted him. 


G The 
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The ſuperiority of Conde's partizans became more viſible upon 
Conchini's departure. In the eye of many, it appeared a flight; 
and that the Queen-mother's authority was too weak to ſupport 


her favourite, or to reſiſt the tide of faction that preſſed againſt 
it. What the Duke of Longueville had attempted in Picardy, 
by ſeizing Abbeville and Peronne, the garriſons of which were 
commanded by Conchini, was an open defiance of the power of 
the court. The reins of government ſeemed on the point of 
dropping from the hands of Mary de Medicis “. The Duke of 
Sully demanding an audience, could only fay to her, Affairs 
* are at ſuch a paſs, that, in reſpect of your authority, I believe 
your Majeſty would be ſafer in the field, with a thouſand 
* horſe, than in the Louvre. Having acted in ſuch a manner as 
to be truſted by both parties, and endeavoured, along with o- 
thers, to meditate between them, he avoided giving a more ex- 
plicit advice. Perhaps, at that erifis, he thought the Queen-mo- 
ther too reſerved about the terms of the compromiſe, and meant 
to awaken her fears. But Mary of Medicis was not ſo deſtitute 
of counſel and reſolution as the faction of her opponents imagi- 
ned her to be. From her cabinet the old ſecretaries being now 
removed, ſhe was guided by the advice of Mangot and Barbin ; 
men far inferior, as ſtateſmen, to the former; but leſs ſcrupu- 
lous, and capable of acting with that reſentful audacity, which a 
ſenſe of their own danger, and that of their royal miſtreſs, in- 
ſpired T. It had alſo eſcaped the notice of the partizans, eleva- 
ted as they were with the opinion of their power, that the late 


releaſe of the Count d Auvergne, natural ſon of Charles IX. 


from his confinement for ſeveral years in the Baſtile, gave an a- 
ble and determined aſſiſtant to the ſecret counſellors of the Queen. 
He was appointed to oppoſe the Duke of Longueville in Picardy; 

but 
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but a part of the troops deſtined for that ſervice, were artificially 
detained about Paris. Barbin had, for ſome time, inſiſted to 
make a vigorous effort of authority, and was ſtill reſtrained by 
Conchini's dread of an inſurrection of the Pariſians. Being now 
permitted by the favourite to execute his ſcheme, he engaged 
ſeveral detached nobles and officers of fortune to ſtand by the 
Queen and her miniſters in an important ſervice; and, while a 
total revolution of the court ſyſtem was expected by all at Paris, 
he ſucceeded in reſtoring Mary to her ſovereign authority, and 
the expelled favourite to his envied place. 


The arreſting the Prince of Condé was the ſtroke by which 
Barbin and his aſſociates propoſed to diſpel the cloud of faction. 
To attempt this, when his party was exalted, his popularity in 
Paris increaſed, and the moſt powerful chieftains adhered to his 
faction, might appear a deſperate enterpriſe. But, being daring, 
it would be the leſs ſuſpected; and accompliſhed by ſurpriſe, it 
was the more likely to have its full effet in confounding 
his partizans. So far was Conde himſelf from ſuppoſing the 
deſpicable confidents of the Queen capable of forming ſuch a re- 
ſolution, that, upon an admonition given him, to take care how 
he ventured his perſon in the Louvre, he treated it with ſcorn. 
* The Marſhal Bouillon,“ ſaid he, © may, perhaps, have ſome 
* reaſon to be apprehenſive. But my affairs will go. well enough 
* though he were ſent to the Baſtile.” He went to the Louvre, 
when that Marſhal and the Duke of Mayenne chole to keep 
themſelves retired; and ſeems to have thought himſelf little con- 
cerned in any ſecret machination of the court directed againſt 
them *, One fit to execute the bold enterpriſe had been provi- 
ded by Barbin, Themines, a military brave, had offered to per- 
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form any ſervice to which he might be called, at the hazard of 
his life. The firſt of September being a council-day, orders 
were given, without creating any ſuſpicion, for the colonels and 
captains of the guards to attend the King. There was ſcarce 
any appearance of more ſoldiers than uſual about the Louvre, 
A lieutenant, with about forty halberds, was appointed to take 
his ſtation, unſeen, in a low hall. Themines waited for the 
prince's coming forth from the council-chamber, and his enter- 
ing the Queen-mother's apartment. 'The young King was there, 
but ſoon retired, after aſking Conde, if he would go a hunting 
with him? Themines then advanced, and, with a reſpectful ge- 
ſture, told the prince, that he had the King's command to ſecure 
his perſon, leſt, in the factious ſtate of affairs, he ſhould be ſe- 
duced from his duty. At the ſame time, his two ſons placed 
themſelves cloſe on either ſide of the prince, and eyed the guard 
of his ſword. Though he is ſaid to have got a plain ſignifica- 
tion of his danger, his aſtoniſhment and confuſion were viſible. 
He looked around him to ſome lords in the chamber, as if he 
expected their interpoſition. Beginning to expoſtulate with 
Themines, he was told, abruptly, that he muſt go where the 
King had ordered him to be in cuſtody. Led down to the low 
hall, the ſight of the halberdiers redoubled his terror; till d'Elbene, 
their commander, aſſured him, that they were all men of honour, 


who had no other order but to guard him. 


After the prince was taken into cuſtody, the avenues of the 
Louvre were lined “ with ſoldiers, and ſome detachments ſent to 
ſeize the Duke of Vendoſme, and other factious chieftains, that 
might be ſurpriſed. But, on the alarm of Conde's arreſtment 


reaching the city, he and the boldeſt of them were prepared for 
flight. 


„De Serres, ibid. p. 150. De Rohan, p. 92; 
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flight. Some abrupt propoſals for drawing together in a body 
quickly vaniſhed ; and every one ſought the ſpeedieſt retreat out 
of the capital. When the Ducheſs-dowager of Conde, in the ſu- 
burbs of St Germain, was informed of what had befallen her 
ſon, ſhe called for her carriage, and driving to the bridge of the 
Virgin, made her attendants exclaim, To arms, Pariſians, to 
“ arms, the Marſhal d'Ancre has cauſed the firſt prince of the 


© blood to be killed in the Louvre.” No commotion enfued. 


At length it was thought the ſureſt method of exciting the mul- 
titude, would be to encourage ſome to affault Conchini's houſe 
in the neighbourhood, The cry of its being in ſpoil ſoon 
brought a riotous crowd from the city. The plunder proceeded, 
till the furious and greedy populace had torn every thing in 


pieces, and abſtracted or deſtroyed furniture and moveables to 


the value of two hundred thouſand crowns. An attempt was 
made to reſtrain them, by ſending out a party of the city band. 
But neither the court nor magiſtrates ſeemed much concerned, 
that the populace were diverted from another kind of inſurrec- 
tion which was feared; and thus diſcharged all their vengeance 
on Conchini 8 qwelling-houſe. 


As, in other inſtances which hiſtory furniſhes, it was manifeſt 
in the caſe of the Prince of Conde, that a bold reſolution, pro- 
perly executed, ſeldom fails to have the deſired effect. Mary of 
Medicis, however, owed this victory more to the confident ſpirit 
of Mangot and Barbin than to her own reſolution. It appears *, 
that ſhe thought the danger of a commotion ſo great, that ſhe 
was in readineſs to fly out of Paris with her ſons. Now, when 
the unexpected ſucceſs was viſible, like one of her ſex, not quite 
adapted to the management of a tumultuous ſcene, ſhe conſider- 


ed 


* Mem, de Baſſompiere, p. 95.—101. 
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ed herſelf as having acquired at once a complete triumph over 
all opoſition. Her exultation appeared by her profuſe manner 
of rewarding thoſe who had performed or contributed to the 
happy atchievement. Themines, the principal actor, was in- 
ſtantly created a Marſhal of France. The man, notwithſtanding 
his important ſervice, diſgraced the dignity. Montigni, an old 
officer, who had merit, but not pretenſion to this high prefer- 
ment, put in his claim, and obtained it. St Geran got a promiſe 
of the baton on the firſt vacancy. In this granting temper of 
the Queen-mother, every one, as Baſſompiere, in his Memoirs, 
naively expreſles it, raiſed his cry for a reward. De Crequi, al- 
ready a Marſhal, becauſe he guarded the door when the prince 
was arreſted, procured a brevet for the rank of Duke and Peer 
of the realm. From this abuſe of the honours of the ſtate, it 
appeared, that Mary of Medicis was fond, to exceſs, of holding 
the ſovereign power, and deſirous, at any expence, to maintain 
her poſſeſſion of it, while the rules of a prudent and equal admi- 
niſtration, ſuch as might be profitable to the royalty, and exem- 
plary to her ſon, were either unknown, or diſregarded by her. 


CHAP, 
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ST 8B III. 


* 


Oppoſition of the Nobles to the Queen-mother's favourite, Conchini. 
— His Aſſaſſination.—Perplexity of Mary de Medicis.— Execu- 
tion of Conchini's conſort. —De Luiness advancement to authori- 
ty.,—Submiffion of the Nobles,— Aſſembly of the Clergy—and of 
the Notables at Rouen. 


HE nobles, in oppoſition to the Queen-mother and her mi- 
niſtry, were diſperſed in ſome conſternation, but not over- 

come with the terror of her power. No ſooner had they eſca- 
ped ſafe into the places of defence in their governments, than 
they ſent meſſages to one another, and appointed a meeting to 
conſuit about the meaſures to be taken for their ſecurity. It ap- 
peared, when they convened at Couci, that, if firmly united, 
their party would ſoon become powerful enough to reſiſt the ef- 
forts of the court againſt them. The reaſons they could aſſign 
for taking arms were plauſible and popular: The firſt prince of 
the blood arreſted, contrary to faith and honour; an odious and 
inſolent ſtranger preferred to the firſt peers of the kingdom ; and 
the chief offices of the ſtate proſtituted to multiply his creatures, 
and eſtabliſh his ſway in the government, When the ſupreme ad- 
miniſtration of Mary de Medicis might be overthrown by any 
declaration of the young King againſt ir, and prejudices, not un- 
natural nor unjuſt, were entertained againſt her new and ob- 
ſcure miniſters, it is obvious what impreſſions might be made in 
the minds of the people by theſe complaints, urged by ſo reſpec- 
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table a body of the nobles. A diffidence of their union, however, 
aroſe from ſome correſpondence the Duke of Guiſe held with 
the court *, A letter had been written to him in the King's 
name ; and he had replied to it in dutiful terms, and inſiſted on- 
ly to know what the Prince of Conde had committed againſt 
his Majeſty's ſervice to deſerve the detenſion of his perſon. His 
heſitation was apparent to the affociates ; and, if his two bro- 
thers ſhould alſo become doubtful, the confederacy would be de- 
prived of its main ſtrength; yet, for the preſent, it was agreed, 
that levies of ſoldiers ſhould be made by every one in his pro- 
vince; and their general rendezvous was fixed at Royon in Pi- 
cardy. 


The Queen-mother, on the other hand, was ſupported in 
confident hopes of maintaining her ſuperiority, by the indiffe- 
rence the Pariſians had ſhown about Conde's arreſtment, and the 
probability there was of dividing the confederates. She was 
confirmed in this opinion by the Duke of Rohan, who, having 
excuſed his former conduct to her, was admitted to conferences 


with her Majeſty, and had a ſhare of ſpirit and penetration ſuf- 


ficient to make his counſel reſpectable to any party. He explain- 
ed the reaſons the Proteſtant body had for not intereſting them - 
ſelves in the cauſe of the Prince of Conde, whom they looked 
on as the betrayer of their party in the treaty of Loudon. He 
aſſured her, that ſome of the Catholic chiefs had been diſguſted 
with him on that ſame account ; and that the opinion many of 
the latter had of the prince's ſelfiſh motives of action, would pre- 
vent them from expoling themſelves to danger for his ſake. 
With theſe perſuaſions, joined to the ſecret agency of the Du- 
cheſs of Guiſe with her ſpouſe, and that of the Pope's nuncio, 
with 


* De Serres, p. 152. Mem. de Rohan, p. 84: Il Mercurio, ibid, 
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with others of the malecontents, Mary thought herſelf in a capa- 
city to act with vigour and ſucceſs againſt the factious partizans®, 
She called her council of war ; and it was immediately reſolved 
to ſet on foot three armies, commanded each of them by a Mar- 


ſhal, to act in a ſeparate quarter. To remove, or alleviate the 
clamour, that ſhe knew would ſtill be raiſed about the prince's 


impriſonment, a pompous proceſſion was made by their Maje- 
ſties, and all the princes and peers, to the court of parliament. 
Here was verified by the King, as in his bed of juſtice, a decla- 
ration reſpecting his motives for this act of authority. In order 
to give it more force, ſome aſſertions were thrown out, about 
Conde's guilt, which were altogether fictitious, and credible by 
none but the vulgar. The whole device, indeed, ſeemed calcu- 
lated for them ; while the intelligent could never be convinced 
by the formality of a charge, equally deſtitute of proof and pro- 
bability. 


While the court and its opponents had their ſeveral incite- 
ments to try the force of arms, the unreadineſs of both to take 
the field; was, on due conſideration, apparent. The Queen's 
project of three armies did not well conſiſt with the exhauſted 
ſtate of the treaſury. The ſums collected in the Baſtile, by the 
oeconomy of Henry IV. and Sully, were now diſſipated under a 
waſteful adminiſtration. New pecuniary edicts were to be fra- 


med ; and the efficacy of theſe to procure the requiſite ſupplies, 
in the confuſions of civil war, could not be truſted, Every chief- 


tain and commander, however loyal and well affected, was apt 
to ſet a high value on his ſervice, in the eve of domeſtic broils ; 
and any extravagant or iniquitous demand he could make, was 
then arrogantly inſiſted upon, The contagion of diſcontent, o- 
H perating 


* Mem, de Baſſompiere, p. lot. 
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perating inſenſibly, created diſſaffection in ſome who were the 
leaft inclined to it. Such * was the caſe of the Duke of Nevers 
at this period. In eſteem for his loyalty, valour, and other per- 

ſonal accompliſhments, the dignity of his family, and his great 
fortune, made him aſpire to honours beyond the ordinary aim of 
thoſe of his rank. His favourite project was to be inſtituted Grand 


| Maſter of the order of the HoLYSEPULCHRE. It did not diſcourage 


him, that this antient order of knights being blended with that 
of St John of Jeruſalem, or of Malta, for a century paſt, had no 
{ſeparate exiſtence. In oppoſition to the bull of Innocent VIII. 


eſtabliſhing this union, he thought his intereſt among the Italian 


prelates and princes might prevail, to have it annulled in his fa- 
vour. The court of France wiſhed him to deſiſt from ſo vain a 
pretenſion ; but, by obſtinacy, he procured letters from the King, 
to do him honour with the Emperor of Germany. Set out on 
his journey to the Imperial court, deſpatches from the King 
reached him in Champagne, informing him of the Prince of 
Conde's arreſtment, and that the public ſafety required his ſtay 
for a time, and attention to the affairs of his government. Ne- 
vers, from chagrin, and impatience at this order, anſwered the 
King in a querulous ſtrain, His diſſatisfaction continuing, he 
complained of affronts given him by the commanders of garri- 
ſons; and, gradually, by the force of ill humour and diſcontent, 
he not only gave occaſion to the court to doubt his fidelity, 
but to rank him with thoſe who were ready to join the revolted 


party. 


If the hope of the acquiſition of ſo potent a chief as the Duke 
of Nevers tended to encourage the opponents of the government, 


it was ſtill counterbalanced by their dread of the Duke of Guile 


Rae | and 


+ Gramondi Hiſt. p. 132. Le Vaſlor, liv. g. 
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and his brothers detaching themſelves from the aſſociation. The 
Duke of Longueville alſo, though the firſt mover in the revolt, 
began to abſent himſelf from the conferences. It was known, 
that the court endeavoured, by large offers to theſe lords, to 
draw them to a ſeparate treaty, which would break the ſtrength 
of the confederacy, and deliver up the remaining delinquents an 
eaſy prey to its power *. Guiſe, to ſhun the reproach of infide- 
lity, ſpun out the concluſion of his compromiſe. He knew that 
commiſſioners were to be ſent from the court to propoſe a gene- 
ral accommodation with the malecontents, and that the Count 
d'Auvergne, with the army on foot, was to follow cloſe behind 
them. He waited for the reduction of his party to this ſtate of 
danger, which, he believed, would bring them to the humbleſt 
terms. His artificial conduct ſucceeded. After the two agents, 
Chanvallon and Boiſhze, appeared, and the rumour of the ap- 
proach of the army reached Soiſſons, he got the aſſociates to de- 
liver their articles of peace; and was allowed to ſet out himſelf, 
in quality of ſolicitor for them, with their Majeſties. He acted 
this part with apparent zeal. But his, own peace being made, 
and the concluſion of a general one rendered a matter of neceſ- 
ſity with his friends, he returned only to affure them of his ha- 
ving done all in his power to obtain conceſſions for them. There 
remained no time for heſitation T. They were obliged to re- 
ceive their articles, mutilated, at the pleaſure of the court. A- 
ſhamed of the forced ſubmiſſion, they added a clauſe, that obedi- 
ence to the King's command had alone diſpoſed them to ratify it. 
The only ſtipulations they had to boaſt of, were the liberal pro- 
viſions made for their provincial garriſons, and a diſpenſation 
from their attendance at court during the winter. But it was 
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* De Serres, p. 156. + La vie de du Pleſſis, liv. 4. p. 452. 
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the ſeaſon, judged, by both parties, unfir for military action. 

It would be an error, and diſcover a very partial conception 
of the ſtate of France at this time, to imagine, that the partizans, 
who declared themſelves the friends of the Prince of Conde, 
and were about to riſe in arms for his deliverance, and the re- 
moval of Conchini, proceeded upon principles of diſaffection, 
or views of ambition, more culpable than. others of the princi- 
pal nobility *. Almoſt all of them, in their turns, had entered 
into aſſociations of the ſame nature; and the government, from 
imbecillity, had granted amneſties and advantageous compoſitions 
to them. Even a ſingle chieftain, who found himſelf ſtrong e- 
nough to make a temporary reſiſtance to the authority of the 
ſtate, and gain ſome point of intereſt by it, was little reſtrained 
by his principles of loyalty. What a party, on pretenſions of a 
public kind, had now attempted, one man, with no other apolo- 
gy but that of his private importance and dignity, preſumed to i- 
mitate. This was the Duke of Eſpernon, who, becauſe no con- 
ſiderable chieftain choſe to engage in party with him, believed 
himſelf to be more irreproachable than any other on account of 
his loyalty. He gave, however, from arrogance and his aſſu- 
ming temper, various occaſions of diſquiet to the court; and, 
at this conjuncture, he thought fit to muſter his military power, 
in order to wage war with the city of Rochelle. He pretended, 
that the government of Saintongue, given him thirty years be- 
fore by Henry III. included that of the Pais d'Aunis, and its 
capital town f. No more abſurd or chimerical arguments could 
be uſed. But he thought it would paſs with him, eſpecially as 


the 


Mem. de Rohan, diſcours 6, ſur le temps preſent. 8 + Ibid. p. 454. 
Gramondi, Hiſt. p. 133. 
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the Rochellers, dreading with many that a war would break out Boox I. 
on the Prince's arreſtment, had thrown a garriſon into the caſtle 2 
of Rochfort. He marched immediately with four thouſand foot 
and five hundred horſe, ſeized ſome public money, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Surgeres, a fort near to Rochelle, that ſtopt the com- 
munication on one ſide. The court deſpatched an exempt of 
the guards, with orders to the Rochellers to deliver the caſtle 


they had ſeized into the hands of this officer, and to Eſpernon to 
withdraw his troops. The former promiſed obedience, but the 
Duke declined; and, having diſperſed his manifeſtos, obſtinate- 
1 5 ly perſiſted in his enterpriſe. After creating much alarm, leſt 
5 the Proteſtants ſhould enter into the quarrel as a common one, 
5 he yielded, with difficulty, to the repeated commands of the 
3 King, and obtained from him a juſtification of his conduct. 


The behaviour of the Marſhal Les Deguieres, in one view, 
forms a parallel, and, in another, a ſtriking contraſt to that of 
Eſpernon. Ne chieftain could plead more important ſervices 
rendered to the ſtate; and, though of the Proteſtant profeſſion, 
none had preſerved a more unſullied character of loyalty. Du- 

ring the convulſions of the league, he had kept the frontier of and in the _ 

5 | procedure of 

the kingdom, on the fide of Italy, from the frequent invaſions the Marſhal 

of the Duke of Savoy. After this prince, chaſtiſed by Hen- obey ONO 
ry IV. became one of the allies of that monarch, it was the fix- 
ed maxim of the court of France to prote& him againſt the 
Spaniſh power in Italy. He had experienced, even in the weak- 
_ neſs of the preſent reign, the good effects of this ſupport ; and, 
after various broils and hoſtilities ® with the Spaniſh governour 
of Milan, the treaty of Aſte, by the aſſiſtance of Les Deguieres 


and the agents of France, had been lately ſettled betwixt him 
and. 


* Nani. hiſt, de Veniſe, liv. 1. tom. 1-p. 205. 
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* 


and the Catholic King. It was an advantageous one for Emma- 
nuel of Savoy; and the court of Madrid ſoon repented the con- 
ceſſions of it. Though the King of France was guarrantee to 
the treaty, it ſeemed practicable to divert the court, ſo embroil- 
ed with faction, from attending to the execution of it. The 
Queen- mother, naturally biaſſed to Spain, was eaſily prevailed 
on to overlook the motions of the Spaniſh troops. But an arti- 
cle of the treaty which impowered * Les Deguieres to march to 
the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Savoy, without expecting new or- 
ders from his court, created an apprehenſion, that the warlike 
chieftain would not remain an inactive ſpectator of the Duke 
of Savoy's oppreſſion. He ſent a meſſenger to inform the gourt 
of the danger to which that prince was expoſed ; but the anſwer 
was, that the King would permit no new levies to be made at 
that time in his kingdom, nor any troops to be put in motion 
for ſuch an expedition. Les Deguieres remonſtrated, in vain, 


how diſhonourable and impolitic it was to abandon a natural 


and uſeful ally to the reſentment of Spain. Finding all his ar- 
guments diſregarded, and the prohibitions againſt his ſuccouring 
the Duke of Savoy reiterated in the King's name, © I muſt 
„then,“ ſaid he, © though unwillingly, diſobey, and truſt that 
4 his Majeſty, now unexperienced, and prejudiced by his mini- 
„e ſters, ſhall, one day, not only acquit me of diſloyalty, but own 
© the ſignal ſervice, at the hazard of my dignity and fortune, 
e done to his crown.” With a vigour of body, equal to that of 
his mind, this hoary warrior prepared to paſs the Alps in the 
middle of winter, His intrepidity, and his ſkill in conducting 
his troops, were compared to thoſe of the famous general of 
antient Carthage. The motives of faith and honour, upon which 
he was generally allowed to have acted, raiſed his fame; and 

the 


* Ibid, liv. 2. p. 28 5.— 406. Gramondl hiſt, lib. 2. p. 173. 
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the ſucceſs that attended his extraordinary expedition, drew from Boox I. 
the Duke of Savoy this ardent expreſſion of his gratitude, © The 


late Duke, my father,” ſaid he, left me his eſtates ; but I am 8 
* indebted to you for preſerving them.“ Recalling the idea of 
Roman patriotiſm and magnanimity, Les Deguieres's conduct was 
applauded by many ; notwithſtanding it ſeemed inexplicable, on 
the received principles of honour, how a military commander 
could merit the approbation of his country, when he manifeſtly 


123 diſobeyed the command of his Prince. 


In the beginning of the year, the diſcontented party raiſed, 1677. 
more loudly, their murmurs and complaints againſt the govern- | 
ment. Every one of them, except the Duke of Guiſe, held no | - 
correſpondence, but what was expoſtulatory and inamicable with 
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the court. The Duke of Nevers, no longer ambiguous in his i 

, conduct, ſet the example to the reſt of levying ſoldiers, and can- | 

1 toning themſelves in the provinces. The Marſhal Bouillon, to | 

= conceal his intrigues and his military preparations, pretended that | 
2 - his principality of Sedan was about to be inveſted by the troops Animoſities 


of the Archdukes of Auſtria, that were drawing together in the againſt Con- 

diſtrict of Liege. His letter to the King, on this ſubject, contain- _ 

ed this ſingular ſentence: © Your Majeſty, in ſuch a conjuncture, 

© muſt hold me excuſed, if I am compelled to ule thoſe lawful 

= * means of defence which nature allows to every man for his 

X „ preſervation.” The Duke of Mayenne complained of an in- 

tended attempt on his perſon, by one ſuborned by a creature of 

the Marſhal d'Ancre's x. For ſome time, there was a continual 

publication of letters, declarations, and anſwers, from the King, 

or ſome of the Lords. The ſtile uſed by the latter, though free 

from the indecencies current in the time of the league, and in- 
terſperſed: 
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Boox I. terſperſed with expreſſions of loyalty, breathed the independent 

1 notions and ſpirit of the nobles of theſe times *. At length, col- 
lecting all their grounds of diſcontent into one manifeſto, they 
endeavoured to juſtify their aſſumption of arms, by a ſpecial im- 
peachment of the Marſhal d'Ancre's domination in the ſtate. 
This they repreſented, not only as replete with every political 
and civil abuſe, but calling the ſuperſtition and credulity of the 
vulgar to aid them in the argument, they inſiſted, that the Mar- 
ſhal and his wife were execrable ſorcerers, who dealt in enchant- 
ments, and were capable of practiſing them againſt the life of the 
King and his brother, 


Mary of Medicis, aware of their turbulent deſigns, was pre- 
pared to reſtrain the firſt efforts of their oppoſition. The troops 
under the Count d'Auvergne, already put in motion againſt them, 
were ordered to file off towards Champagne, which was near- 
eſt the center of their armament. Aſſuming now a more deter- 
mined tone of authority than formerly, ſhe gave little heed to the 
propoſals of accommodation that were mace to her by the Dut- 
cheſs Dowager of Longueville, ſiſter to the Duke of Nevers; and 
excuſed herſelf from complying with the interceſhons of Bente- 
voglio, the Pope's nuncio, in behalf of this nobleman. ** Things,” 
ſaid ſhe, are now come to a point of extremity : Theſe chief- 
„ tains would all be petty kings in their provinces. But I know 
c how to reduce them.” After particular replies, in the King's 

February, name, to the ſeveral letters and manifeſtos of the Lords, his Ma- 
jeſty's formal declaration of them, as rebels, and guilty of high 
treaſon, was verified in the records of the parliament, though till 
with the proviſional clauſe uſually adjected, F they did not dif- 
arm, and return to their duty, within fifteen days. 


This 


* Gramond, hiſt. ibid. p. 149. 1 50. 
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IN THE REIGN OF LEWIS XIII. 6; 


This animated language and procedure of the Queen, probably 
took its riſe from ſome change in her cabinet council, which in- 
dicated the greater influence that Richelieu, Biſhop of Lugon, 
began to have in it. Du Vair, ſo recently promoted, was depri- 
ved of the ſeals, which were given to Mangot ; and the Biſhop 
himſelf was * formally nominated ſecretary of ſtate, The pen 
of this miniſter began to be known in the pieces that iſſued from 
his office at court, and were obſerved to have a correctneſs of 
expreſſion, and more conciſe argumentation, than what had for- 
merly appeared. Barbin and Mangot, his aſſociates, were vehe- 
ment rather than able counſellors, and ſtood in need of the ad- 
vice of one ſo intelligent and penetrating as Richelieu. Their 
ſuggeſtions were calculated to exaſperate the ſpirit of the Queen ; 
but his afforded clear views of conduct, and inſpired cool reſolu- 
tion. With reſpect to the favourite Conchini himſelf, the gene- 
ral and vague aſſertions of hiſtorians, about the meaſure of his 
influence, are by no means to be adopted. He had not that cha- 
racter which could recommend him to Mary of Medicis, or any 
one of ordinary diſcernment, as a politician. He did not even 
affect to make any figure in the deliberations of the cabinet, 
which he almoſt never attended f. The Queen's partial favour 


to him aroſe from his being long the domeſtic partner of her 
fortune, from the peculiar circumſtances in which ſhe was placed 


at the fatal exit of her royal ſpouſe, when ſhe knew not whom 


to truſt or prefer, and from that habitual intimacy and confidence 


contracted with Galigai his wife. In time, ſhe confidered them 
both as intimates ſhe could not want, and whoſe expulſion from 
the court would be taken as a ſure evidence of the decline of her 
authority, Yet, in the progreſs of the virulent obloquy againſt 
Conchini, it appears that ſhe had conſented to his retiring with 


I the 


* Memoires pour !hiſtoire du Cardinal de Richelieu, fol. edit, x Paris, tom. 1. 
p. 7. 9. + Mem, de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 117, Le Vaſſor. liv. 10. p. 342. 
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the fortune he had made into his native country; a reſolution 
which he often wiſhed himſelf to execute, but was prevented by 
the inflexible adherence of Galigai to the Queen and the court, 


To ſhew the determined purpoſe of the court, to enter into no 
accommodation with the factious, a ſtricter guard of Swiſs ſol- 
diers was ſet about the Prince of Conde, now lodged in the Ba- 
ſtille. Every thing was prepared for vigorous action in the field. 
The acceſhon of the Duke of Guiſe to the court party, encoura- 
ged and ſtrengthened its military operations. Though its troops 
were not fo numerous, they could be ſooner collected than thoſe 
of the malecontents. Uſing expedition, it was likely that they 
would find ſeveral garriſons unprovided for a conſiderable de- 
fence. When, by the active motions of the Marſhal Montigni, 
and the Duke of Guiſe, the experiment was made on the places 
fortified by the Duke of Nevers, in Champagne, moſt of them 
became an eaſy conqueſt. In a ſhort time, other advantages being 
gained *, the Duke of Mayenne was obliged to ſhut himſelf up 
in Soiſſons, the capital place of his ſtrength, and, next to Sedan, 
the beſt fortification held by his party. The Count d'Auvergne, 
furniſhed with a large train of artillery, advanced to beſiege it. 
Here the greateſt efforts of military art and valour were diſplayed 
on both fides. But it was manifeſt that the town muſt either be 
relieved in a ſhort ſpace, or be forced to capitulate. The ſuccours 
prepared for that purpoſe by the Marſhall Bouillon, though con- 
fiderable, were diftant, and parties of them that came from Ger- 
many, liable to be intercepted. The partizans appeared now to 
ſuffer the darkeſt frown of fortune, and to have little hope left 
them of eſcaping the forfeiture of their honours and eſtates ; the 
penalty of high treaſon a pronounced againſt them, A 

cataſtrophe 


De Serres, ibid. p. 172.—De Rohan, p. 84. 
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cataſtrophe, no leſs ſingular in itſelf than ſudden and unexpected, 
delivered them from the near proſpect of perdition. This was 
the violent death of the Marſhal d'Ancre, whom the King had 
eommanded to be ſeized, alive or dead, by the Captain of his 


guards. 


The attrocity of this action, perpetrated in the court of the 
Louvre, was ſuch, that it could not be imputed to the young 
King, without impeaching bim with a degree of inhumanity and 


cruelty unnatural to his years. Hitherto kept back from the a- I 


gitation of political affairs, and diſcovering no impetuoſity of tem- 
per, or inclination, to engage in the offices of ſovereignty, he had 
allowed his mother, in effect, to retain all the former authority 
of her regency, and ſeemed to be entirely ſatisfied with purſuing 
{ome favourite ſports, and juvenile diverſions. A Prince, who 
pretended not to interfere in the buſineſs of the ſtate, and who, 
from his little intercourſe with the miniſters, could conceive no 
particular antipathies to any of them, was not likely to form the 
outrageous purpoſe of deſtroying Conchini *. It was ſoon diſco- 
vered, indeed, that every notion he had formed of the demerit 
of this favourite, as well as the reſolution he took to arreſt him as 
a criminal, was communicated to him by the artifices of de 
Luines ; who, from being the maſter of his faulconry, and the 
companion of his paſtimes, became his chief confident, and the 
director of all his purpoſes. The memoirs of this period, and 
ſome hiſtories, which tranſcribe them, give a prolix and te- 
dious narrative of the ſiniſter methods uſed by de Luines, to ex- 
cite Lewis to the deſtruction of this odious foreigner. From theſe 
details, the groſs ignorance in which this prince was held by his 


tutor, and the fears and jealouſies raiſed in him, about the deſigns 


I 2 of 


” Gramondi Hiſt. ibid. P- 157. 58. 7 De Rohan, ibid. Po 86, 
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of his mother, to continue her authority, are ſufficiently appa- 
rent, Every advantage being taken of Lewis's inexperience, by 
fictitious repreſentations of Conchini, as affecting the power of 
the antient Maires of the palace, and by inſinuations againſt Mary 
of Medicis, as favouring his views ; de Luines, at length, ſucceed- 
ed in prompting the young Monarch to aſſert his prerogative, and 
to order the favourite to be arreſted. 


The execution of this ſecret ſcheme diſgraced its author till 
more than the contrivance. De Luines, acting altogether from 
ſelfiſh motives, in the conſpiracy againſt Conchini, ſhowed that 
he could, without ſcruple, employ both the cunning and the bar- 
barity of an aſſaſſin, to accompliſh his purpoſe “. Having per- 
ſuaded the King, contrary to all probability, that the Marſhal 
would make reſiſtence, though arreſted in the palace, and obtain- 
ed an order, in that caſe, to uſe violence againſt him, he eaſily 
contrived matters ſo as to put him to death. The unſuſpecting 
victim came, accompanied, as uſual], with his domeſtic train, to 
pay his reſpects to the King and Queen in the Louvre. After 
paſſing through the great gate, and entering the court yard, where 
there was a draw-bridge, he was accoſted by the Captain of the 
guards, who ſaid, I arreſt you in the King's name.” The ſur- 
priſe made him recoil, while Vitri endeavoured to lay hold of his 
right arm. This circumſtance f was conſtructed an effort to de- 
fend himſelf. Immediately, upon a ſign given, three piſtols were 
diſcharged, which lodged, each of them, a bullet in his body. 
He fell, half proſtrate, on the parapet of the bridge; and, after 
all marks of life were gone, he was mangled with ſeveral ſtrokes 
of the ſword. Unhappy in that favour and fortune which he 
had acquired, without any title from his birth or abilities, he be- 
came the object of general hatred in France, to a degree much 

; beyond 


* Gramondi Hiſt. + De Serres, p. 176, 
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beyond the juſt groungs of offence or complaint he had given, 
either to the public or to particular perſons. Undergoing the 
hard fate that often attends royal favourites, every public grie- 
vance was aſcribed to him, and every courtier's diſappointment 
was imputed to his ſecret influence. The tide of public calumny 
being turned againſt him, the delinquencies of other miniſters and 
counſellors of the Queen-regent were overlooked; and even the 


open revolts and inſurrections of the nobles were conſidered as 


ſlight treſpaſſes, compared to the guilt of Conchini “. It was not 
till ſome time after his aſſaſſination that men allowed themſelves 
to judge, with coolneſs, with reſpect to his character as a man or 
a courtier. One cannot underſtand,” ſays the Marſhal d'Etrees, 
in his Memoirs, * why all France roſe in mortal enmity againſt 
„him. He was naturally beneficent, and had diſobliged very 
„few people.” He adds, that Lewis XIII. in his riper years, 
was often heard to ſay, That he could never conceive what 
vas the neceſſity of killing the Marſhal d'Ancre.” 


But the young Monarch, incapable of judging, but by the per- 
ſpective that was given him, ſhowed now all the exultation of 
one delivered from the terror of a capital enemy. © I thank 
„you,“ cried he to Vitry, for now I am King.” The guards 


were Þ called to arms, and lined all the avenues of the Louvre. 


The acclamation of, Vive le Roy, was echoed every where. Some 
officers were ſent to the court of parliament, and ſome to the city, 
to communicate the happy tidings. The populace, already a- 
larmed with the report of ſome ſad diſaſter in the Louvre, recei- 
ved the intelligence of Conchini's death as if it had been a quick 
exit of the ſun's eclipſe, when under a prediction of ſome fearful 
darkneſs. All ranks of people appeared to take comfort from 

It; 


* Gramondi ibid. p. 162 —Le Vaſſor, liv. 10. + Gramond: Hiſt, ibid. 
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it ; except the Queen-mother, and her few privy-counſellors, who 
had reaſon to regard it as a clandeſtine and fatal blow ſtruck a- 
gainſt their authority. It was ſurpriſing to many how de 
Luines's influence with the young King, which had been long 
ſuſpected, and often talked of, as having ſuch a dangerous ten- 
dency, could ſo utterly eſcape the attention and notice of Mary 
de Medicis, But ſtratagems of this kind were the more eaſily 
conducted, at a period, when diſſimulation and perfidy were ex- 
tremely common. It appears, too, that Mary thought herſelf 
perfectly ſecure in the imbecillity of her ſon, and believed, that 
any machination againſt her was the leſs to be feared, when ſhe 
was on the point of reducing the moſt formidable opponents of 
her ſway in the government. In what manner ſhe received the 
firſt intimation of Conchini's ſlaughter, the hiſtorians do not pre- 
ciſely inform us. It is preſumable, that ſhe was much moved 
with indignation, and that the cool and indifferent ſpeeches ſhe 
is reported to have * uttered, were the effect of the recollection 
of herſelf, and of aſſumed deference to the King's will. © It 
„ troubles me not,” ſaid ſhe then, that the King has ordered 
„the Marſhal d'Ancre to be ſlain, as he may have believed it for 
* the good of the ſtate ; but his concealment of this reſolution 
from me, I feel as a ſenſible diſpleaſure.” She ſoon found 
what occaſion ſhe had for affected compoſure, when, having ſent 
a meſſenger to aſk permiſſion to ſee the King, the anſwer given 
by Lewis himſelf was, that he was then too buſy ; that another 
time would do; and that, in the mean while, it was fit to be 
known that ſhe could have no guards but thoſe of his Ma- 


jeſty. 
To 


* Ibid. p. 164.—Mem. de Baſſompiere, p. 135. 
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7 


To raiſe the ſenſations of joy which the young King felt on 
this aſſumption of his prerogative, the court was opened, and free 
acceſs given to all the principal nobility, without diſtinction, who 
came to pay their obeiſance to his Majeſty k. The Louvre was 
crowded, as if it had been the firſt day of his reign ; and ſuch 
congratulations were expreſſed by all on the atchievement of 
Conchini's death, as if it had equalled ſome public victory. It 
was ſignified, that the King wiſhed to ſee about him the old mi- 
niſters of the crown; and the court of parliament was deſired to 
ſend ſome deputies of their body, whom they wiſhed to conſult, 
at this important conjuncture. Apprehenſive, and ſtruck with 
confuſion, the Queen's miniſters hardly dared to ſhow themſelves 
at court. Mangot, the firſt of them who appeared, had an order 
to bring the ſeals to his Majeſty, which, after ſeveral marks of 


Boox l. 


CY rd 
1617, 


diſgrace, were reſigned by him to Du Vair, It is F ſaid, that Changes in 
Lewis, forgetting his inſtructions with reſpect to the Biſhop of the miniärx. 


Lugon, who was to be diveſted of his office, but not diſmiſſed the 
court, gave an acrimonious reply to his addreſs. Villeroy reſu- 
med his place of ſecretary of ſtate, Barbin, yet more diſhonour- 
ed than his aſſociates, was put under a guard, and then commit- 
ted to the priſon of Fort / Eveque, His charge of comptroller of 
the finances was ſupplied by Maupeou. Jeannin and Chatea- 
neuf were alſo reſtored to office. Upon a conſultation with the 
counſellors of parliament, it was determined, that a proceſs | 
ſhould be formed againſt the memory of the Marſhal d'Ancre, 
and include the impeachment of his wife for high treaſon; a 
vain ſubterfuge to cover the ſhameful act of aſſaſſination. But 
de Luines, who had the forfeiture of the real and perſonal eſtates 
of both in view, inſiſted upon this meaſure, Then were the o- 
racles of juſtice ſeen to relinquiſh its firſt principles, or to proſti- 

tute 


bid. Gramond. p. 163. De Rohan, ibid. Le Vaſſor, ibid. p. 360. 
4 Gramondi hiſt. p. 160. 166, 167. 168. 
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tute them to the pleaſure of the new miniſter. © With reſpect to 
the execution done on the Marſhal,” faid they, it is enough 
** that the King avows his order for it: That alone compenſates 
* all want of the forms of juſtice.” There is nothing more re- 
quired to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm, but to adopt this maxim, in all its 
extent, As in Conchini's caſe, the neceſſity of recurring to it, 
however falſe, may always be pretended, and every occaſion ta- 
ken to ſuperſede the office of the magiſtrate. Wherever it has 
prevailed in courts, it has foſtered barbariſm, and rendered pri- 
vate revenge, and ſecret maſſacre, excuſeable and common among 
all orders of men. While the magiſtrates, ſubverting the obliga- 
tions of law, pronounced Conchini legally put to death, without 
a trial, we need not admire that the Pariſian mob took the liberty 


to enter the church of St Germain de I'Auxerrois, where his bo- 


dy was hid in the ground-floor, and to drag it from this ſanc- 
tuary. No ſavages could ſurpaſs them, in expreſſions of inhu- 
manity and brutal rage, which ceaſed not until every limb being 
torn in pieces, no fragment was left to be laid in the earth. 


The procedure of law, when made ſubſervient to arbitrary or 
barbarous maxims of policy, becomes doubly deteſtable. Gali- 
gai's proceſs exemplified the ſuperſtition and cruelty of the times, 
ſupported by a regular tribunal. Her indictment was for treaſon, 
divine and human; for caballing againſt the King's authority; for 
holding ſecret intelligence with ſtrangers, and embezzling the pu- 
blic treaſure. The crimes alledged againſt her huſband might, by 
the equivocal form of the libel, be charged upon her. She was 
accuſed of ſorcery, and conſulting with a Jewiſh magician. Her 
compoſure and conſtancy, at her trial, were aſtoniſhing. Heart- 
felt grief, and the chilling power of deſpair, had dried up her 
tears. She ſmiled, however, when interrogated by her ſolemn 
Judges, upon the article of her enchantments ; and, when aſked 


if 
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if ſome Agnus Deis, ſent from Italy to her, were not taliſmans 
and implements of her diabolical art. Her cool and apt replies 
ſtruck many in the crowded audience, who beheld a woman, and 
a ſtranger, under deplorable calamity, defend herſelf with viva- 
city and the force of plain reaſon, againſt a learned tribunal, e- 


vidently bent on finding her guilty. A few only of the coun- 
ſellors conſidered how the name of the Parliament of Paris, and 


the reputation of the nation itſelf, would ſuffer by pronouncing 


a capital ſentence againſt her, founded neither in reaſon, equity, 
or juſtice, Five of them declared againſt the iniquitous procels, 
and the Advocate-general was heard to own, that the depolitions 
againſt her were frivolous and ſhameful, She fell a victim, not 
to the credulity of her judges about her witchcraft, but to the 
ſolicitations. uſed with them“. On the day of her execution, 
the hatred of the Pariſians was changed into pity, when they ſaw 
her prepared to receive the ſtroke of the beheading {word with 
reſolution. De Luines accompliſhed his double aim, by gather- 
ing her ſpoils and thoſe of her huſband, and convincing the pu- 
pil King, that the moſt incimate confident of Mary of Medicis 


was an execrable magician. 


The Queen-mother's ſituation, in ſome meaſure, partook of 
the calamity of her favourites. Without being openly inſulted, 
ſhe was made ſenſible, not only that her government of the ſtate 
was diſapproved, but that the King, her ſon, no longer deſired 
her advice or preſence at court. It was viſible, that he behaved 
with a coldneſs, approaching to averſion, that could not be ac- 
counted for, but from ſuch prejudices being given him f, as 
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weakened the force of natural affection. Unviſited, and left to 


K vent 


* Mem. de Rohan, p. 92. 11 Mercurio, ibid. p. 1493- + Gramondi Hill. 
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vent her grief with her maids of honour, ſhe was obliged” to 


ſolicit again, by one of them, with tears in her eyes, the favour 
of a conference with his Majeſty. The conceſſion of this was 
ſtill deferred, until Mary of Medicis perceiving the aim of 
de Luines in her uſage, made an offer to retire to Mongeaux, a 
pleaſure-houſe in the neighbourhood of Paris. Before the pro- 
poſition of her retreat was declared acceptable, ſhe found it ne- 
ceſſary to make offer of removing to a greater diſtance, and re- 
ſiding in fome place of her appenage lands in the Bourbonnois. 
When this point was obtained, the language of cordial affection, 
and reſpect to the King's mother, was adopted. It was declared 
that his Majeſty wifhed for her ſtay, and to have the benefit of 
her counſel in public affairs; but, ſince a retreat was more a- 
greeable, every thing ſhould be done to render it honourable and 
comfortable to her. The Biſhop of Lugon finding that his ſtay 
at court, though permitted by the King, was likely to prove un- 
pleaſant and vexatious to one of his temper, deſired leave to re- 
tire with the Queen-mother, and procured it. He choſe, in the 
true ſpirit of the ambitious man, rather to be the fole miniſter 
of a Queen in exile, than belong to the council of a monarch 
whom he could not govern. He had diſcernment enough alſo, 
to look upon his place about Mary of Medicis, in diſcontent 
with the new court, as more important than, on a ſlight view, 
might appear to many. Incaſe of any change in the humour of 
the King, or diſcord among his miniſters, an intereſt with the 
Queen-mother was of conſiderable advantage; and, at any rate, 
would render him reſpectable to the King's favourite, whom po- 
licy would diſpoſe to be on amicable terms with him. 


As an introduction to his new charge, Richelieu ſettled with 
Lewis's council the articles of proviſion to Mary of Medicis up- 


on her retreat. Her demands being few, were generally grant- 
ed, 
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ed, in very reſpectful terms, except a permiſſion to Barbin 
to accompany her. This conceſſion, perhaps no leſs unde- 
firable to Richelieu, than it ſeemed improper and hazardous to 
the miniſtry, was declined *, The interview between the mother 
and the ſon was next agreed upon, and the manner of their 
meeting, and the dialogue to be held by them, were preſcribed, 
with as much formality, as if it had been the political congreſs 
of two foreign princes. De Luines was afraid to truſt his pupil 
to the power of a mother's entreaties and careſſes; and Lewis 
| ſeemed little inclined to meet with her to indulge the impulſe of 
filial affection. He wiſhed rather to guard himſelf, by means of 
the frigid ceremonies of royalty, from a cloſe or warm conver- 
ſation, which he appeared both to difreliſh and to dread : So 
ſtrong were the impreſſions of that terror which had been com- 
municated to his imagination, or ſo feeble in him were the ſen- 
ſations of tender affection and duty. The parting conference, 
therefore, paſſed in a few concerted and formal ſpeeches. Mary, 
however, could not preſerve, in her countenance, the ſame cold 
gravity as her ſon. In ſpite of reſtraint, her tears burſt out. 
Willing to prolong the diſcourſe, and to have the ſatisfattion of 
obtaining ſomething of him as a mark of tender compliance, I 
have your allowance, ſaid ſhe, © to go to Blois; may I hope 


for it alſo to reſide at Mouline, when the caſtle is put in re- 


35 


pair.“ © You may do whatever pleaſes you; choole any city 
in my kingdom that is agreeable ; your power there ſhall be 
equal to mine,” anſwered the King, in the ſame fixed and un- 
ſoftened tone. But, my ſon,” continued ſne, grant me one 
* favour; permit my intendant Barbin to attend my retreat.” 
Lewis, without replying, ſtared upon her, with an untender and 
rigid eye. I am now to leave you,” added ſhe, *©* and it is, 

K 2 * perhaps 


® Baſſompiere, p. 135. 36. 37. 
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perhaps, the laſt requeſt I ſhall make.” He kept his ſilent and 
moroſe look, till Mary made her obeiſance, and, in return to it, 
received a bow of reverence, and a faint embrace. Unable to 
command her tears, or to acknowledge the reſpeds paid her by 
the nobility and officers of ſtate, ſhe haſtened into her carriage, 
attended by the two princeſſes, her daughters, ànd ſome ladies of 
the court, who were deſired to form part of her retinue, for two 
or three leagues out of Paris. Lewis, whole aſpect ſoon chan- 
ged to eaſe and gaiety, was obſerved to follow his mother's cha- 
riot with his eye, till he loſt fight of it, as if he wanted to aſ- 
ſure himſelf of the joy he inwardly felt at her departure. But 
it was unforeſeen by him and all his miniſters, that the removal 
of Mary of Medicis from the court would be productive of the 
diſagreeable conſequences that reſulted from it. It became a 

laſting ſource of perplexity to Lewis, and forms ſuch an epiſode 
in the hiſtory of his long W 18 as required the explication here 


given of its origin. 


The Queen-mother's retreat ſeemed a conſummation of the 
public joy conceived at the death of the Marſhal d'Ancre, and his 
ſpouſe, A total change of meaſures, as well as of miniſters, was 
inferred from it. This expectation, which often, without any 
reaſon, is pleaſing to the bulk of people in a nation, was the 
more agreeable, as it promiſed a termination of the civil diſcord' 
that had ariſen, or, atleaſt, a temporary compoſition- with the 
diſcontented party in arms. It was known that De Luines had 
repreſented them to the young monarch as adverſaries only to 
Conchini's adminiſtration, and more real friends to his royal au- 
thority, and the welfare of the ſtate, than the partizans of that fo- 
reigner. It evidently. ſuited with the policy of the new miniſter, 
to begin his direction of affairs with peace, and to lay ſo conſi- 


derable a number of the higheſt nobility in the ſtate, under an 
obli- 
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obligation for it to him. Whether, from private concert with 
De Luines, or that they themſelves conſidered it as the beſt ex- 
pedient, for a deliverance from their unfavourable ſituation, and 
what might open the way for their pardon and reconciliation 


with the court; all of them, on receiving intelligence of Conchi- 


ni's exit, immediately offered their ſubmiſhon, and the ſurrender 
of their beſieged places to the King's troops. The keys * of Soiſ- 
fons were ſent, by the Duke of Mayenne, to his Majeſty, and all 
acts of hoſtility with the Count D'Auvergne were commanded 
to ceaſe. The Duke of Nevers, in Champagne, in like manner, 


deſiſted from all oppoſition. The commanders, on the King's 


part, underſtood the event of the Marſhall's death to be the 
ſignal to ſheath their ſwords, and forbear all warlike procedure. 
Every where, as the intelligence ſpread, it appeared to diſarm all 
parties, and diſpoſe them only to vie with one another in profeſſing 
deſire of peace, and in paying their court to the King. De 
Luines was happy to have his enterpriſe taken in this light, 
which ſeemed beſt to cover every thing that was ignominious, or 
— in it, and repreſented. it as the. ſource of. public con- 
eord.. 


To ingratiate himſelf the more with the partizans, profeſling: 
fubmiſſion, and, in a manner, to efface the idea of their revolt, 
de Luines ares to their making their appearance at court im- 


mediately, without waiting for the formal iſſuing of their par- 
don and indemnity by letters patent from the King f. This 
meaſure, which diſpenſed too ſlightly both with the ſtatute paſ- 
fed at them and with the honour of the King, ſtartled Vil- 
leroy and the other old miniſters, though they did not mean that 


any ſeverity or rigour ſhould be uſed on the occaſion.. © Offenders, 


„ ſuch. 


» De Serres, p. 173. Gramondi Hiſt. ibid. p. 169. + Ibid, de Serres. 
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e ſuch as they, who have waged war againſt the royal autho- 
t rity, ought, at leaſt, ſaid they, © to be made ſenſible that they 
* ſtand in need of a formal abſolution from his Majeſty ; and 
that they cannot be admitted to his preſence before ſuch an act 
of clemency be publiſhed.” But, as has been formerly obſer- 
ved, the ſtrict application of the law of high treaſon againſt the 
revolting courtiers was, in caſe of their voluntary ſubmiſhon, 
ſeldom inſiſted upon. Perhaps, in the hiſtory of no other ſtate 
or government in Europe, are ſo many inſtances to be found of 
acts of revolt and treaſonable inſurrection committed with impu- 


nity. When a prince of the blood was concerned in them, there 


was almoſt a perfect ſecurity of pardon being extended to his 
adherents, even in the moſt vigorous reigns. During minorities, 
or when the ſceptre was held by a weak prince, who reſigned 
the government to a diſagreeable miniſtry, rebellious combina- 
tions among the nobles were frequently terminated by a com- 
promiſe ; and, if reduced by force, were not often puniſhed with 
the forfeitures and penalties annexed to the criminal law. This 
obſervation deſerves the more notice here, as we ſhall find a 
different principle of adminiſtration adopted in the more advan- 
ced period of this reign. At preſent, the rigid exerciſe of the 
law of treaſon was ſo little thought of, that the impropriety and 


indecorum of preſenting thoſe to the King who were arraigned 


as traitors, and had ſcarcely quitted their arms, was not avoided. 
Within a few days, the Dukes of Vendoſme, Longueville, Ne- 
vers, and Mayenne, came to the caſtle of Vincennes, and were 
admitted, one after another, to do their obeiſance to the King, 
as if they had returned from ſome military expedition, and were 
to be publicly thanked for their ſervice . The King's declara- 
tory act with reſpect to them, which was ſoon verified in the 

par- 


* Gramond,. ibid. 
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parliament, amounted indeed to an exculpation of their conduct: Book I. 


And it may be ſaid, ſince the King had ordered the aſſaſſination 


_——— 


1617. 


of Conchini as an uſurper of his royal authority, and the parti- May 12. 


zans pretended to have no other aim but the overthrow of that 
minion, that they had not counteracted, but concurred with the 


ſecret will of their ſovereign. 


When, by de Luines's direction, the King's favour was ex- 
tended with ſo much liberality to the nobles who had taken 
arms, it was expected by many, that the Prince of Conde would 
partake of the royal grace, and be delivered from his confinement 
in the Baſtille. But, popular as this meaſure might be thought, 
and correſpondent to the moderate and gentle ſway affected at 
firſt by the new miniſter, it appeared a reſolution too bold to 
be taken by him; and that might be attended with conſequen- 
ces, to which it was imprudent and dangerous to expoſe himſelf. 
The pretenſions of the firſt prince of the blood to rank in the 
ſtate, often difficult to be regulated by the ableſt princes, might 
be vexatious in the preſent unſettled ſtate of the government, 
As the impriſonment of Conde could not be imputed to him, 
and the conceſſion of his liberty might be more advantageouſly 
granted on ſome future occaſion, he judged it convenient to be 
deferred; and, in the mean time, only to make ſome ſhew of 
lenity towards him, and to give ſome hopes of his enlargement“. 
It was ſignified, that the Princeſs of Conde might come to the 
Louvre; and, upon her appearance there, Lewis expreſſed his 
regret, that the ſituation of public affairs did not yet permit him 
to liberate her fpouſe, but that he would not fail to do what in 
itſelf was ſo agreeable to him. As an earneft of his favour, ſhe 
was allowed free acceſs to him, and his priſon was changed to 

an 


* De Serres, ibid. 
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an apartment in the caſtle of the Bois Vincennes. It may be 


obſerved, however, as an inſtance of the looſe or repugnant ideas 
entertained with reſpect to privilege or public juſtice in thoſe 
times, when the nobles, with ſo little hazard, formed leagues a- 
gainſt the ſovereign authority, that the firſt; prince of the blood 
could not only be incarcerated, but detained in cuſtody at the 
pleaſure of the King, without having an allowed right to inſiſt 
on a judicial proceſs,, or upon his liberty in. ſome limited tame. 
But the hiſtory of all nations under the Gothic or feudal policy, 
preſents inconſiſtencies of this kind. They often appear to run 


from the extremes of licentiouſneſs and anarchy to deſpotiſm ; ; 


or to fluctuate between them in ſome of the moſt eſſential prin- 
ciples of government. An accurate deduction of the ſyſtem of 


law, or a juſt extenſion of its principles to particular caſes and 


occurrences, was little attended to; while the nobles ſtill reſted 


their defence, and the vindication of their liberties, more upon 


their ſwords and their military proweſs, than on legal maxims 


and forms of procedure. It was not ſufficiently conſidered, that 
their power as chieftains was almoſt totally declined; and that, 


as happened in France in the latter part of this reign, they might 
be expoſed to judicial trials, when deprived of all means of de- 
fence, but what could be found in the digeſtions of law, or its 


proviſional ſtatutes, 


Oppoſition appearing every where to ſubſide, and the miniſtry 


to be conſtituted in a reſpectable form, de Luines now thought of 
giving himſelf ſome more perſonal conſequence in the eyes of the 
courtiers than what his birth or his reputation could be ſuppoſed 
to intitle him to obtain *. He connected himſelf, by marriage, 


with a noble family, that of the Duke of Monbazon, who readily 
granted 


* Gramondl, ibid. p. 171. 
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granted his daughter to the King's favourite, This Lady, after Boox I. 
the death of her huſband, became more diſtinguiſhed in the in- 
trigues of court, under the title of the Dutcheſs of Chevreuſe. * 
De Luines ſhowed temper and prudence in diſcovering no indig- 

nation at ſome paſquinades that were early thrown out' againſt 

him and his two brothers Cadenet and Brantes. As they lodged 

together in one apartment of the Louvre, from the rooſts of 

hawks kept in it, not a little reſembling a ſtable, there was a print 

ſtuck up above the door, with the figures of three eaſtern Magi, 

and inſcribed at the bottom, to the three Kings,” It appeared , 

that the fault objected to Mary of Medicis, of neglecting the 
proper methods of cultivating the mind of her ſon, was not re- 

paired. A like inclination was remarked in the new miniſter, to 

keep Lewis engaged in thoſe unſuitable and frivolous amuſements 

to which he was addicted ; and, unleſs where form required it, 

to prevent his converſation and intercourſe with the nobility. 
Apprehenſion and fear, that he might be undone by arts like thoſe 

he had employed to ruin Conchini, and expel the Queen, made 

him jealous of ſuch as were placed about the perſon of the King. 

His confeſſor, Cotton the Jeſuite, was diſmiſſed, and Arnoux, 

one of the ſame fraternity, but attached to de Luines, was ſubſti- 

tuted in his room. The King's brother, Gaſton, the Duke of Or- 
leans, was alſo committed to the charge of a new governour, the. 
Count de Lude, who, though himſelf not unworthy of the office, 
diſcharged it by a ſub-preceptor, not much. to the advantage of 

the young prince. In theſe reſolutions, and others of higher im- 
portance, the miniſter was believed himſelf to be directed by 
Deageant, a perſon that ſhould have been mentioned before, as de 

Luines's private confident and oracle, and the chief artiſt in va- a 
rious ſecret intrigues carried on by him. But the account of. 

| L. theſe, 


* Mem. de Rohan, ibid. p. 91. Mem. de Baſſompiere, p. 143. 
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theſe, which may generally be reckoned among the legendary 
tales of hiſtory, and the low characters diſplayed in them, muſt 
be left under the ſhade of the writers of memoirs, as incapable 
and unworthy of particular illuſtration. 


In the courſe of the year, two events, deſerving obſervation, 
enſued. One of them was an aſſembly of the Catholic clergy in 
Paris, and the other, a convention of the Notables, at Rouen, 
Though the former was only an ordinary meeting, held every 
two years, by repreſentatives from the ſacred order, it affords 
a ſpecimen of the temper and ſpirit of that body, which is al- 
ways neceſſary to be attended to, more eſpecially in the hiſtory 
of a Catholic kingdom, and at a period when they ftill carried 
their pretenſions to privilege high, and breathed a warm indig- 
nation againſt the heretical party of the Proteſtants. Some inci- 
dents, at this time, tended to animate their zeal, beſide what they 


might think becoming them, when, from the infirmity of go- 


vernment, greater licenſe was taken by other orders of the ſtate “. 
In the town of Montpellier, one of the ſurety places of the Pro- 
teſtants, the Catholic biſhop had complained of ſome oppoſition 
given to his eccleſiaſtical regulations ; and in the Seigniory of 
Bearn, where the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed, the diſad- 
vantages ſuffered by the Catholics were repreſented as equal to 


perſecution. Arnoux, the King's confeſſor, contributed to in- 


creaſe the contention that aroſe on theſe ſubjets, by a ſermon 
preached before his Majeſty ; in which he undertook to prove, 
that the texts of ſcripture, cited in the margin of the Proteſtant 
confeſſion of faith, were improperly and falſely applied, to eſta- 
He drew up his comment in wri- 

ting ; 


bliſh their peculiar doctrines. 


De Serres, p. 182. Le Vaſlor, liv. xi. 
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ting; and, having delivered it in another ſermon before the King, 
he concluded with a warm exhortation to him to ſuffer none but 
one profeſſion of religion in his kingdom. A preſumptuous 
uſe of the liberty of the pulpit, and the indecency of publicly ad- 


dreſſing the ſovereign upon the ſubject of government, and the 


moſt intereſting points of his adminiſtration, has been much ob- 
jected to the Proteſtant reformers; and the rude and enthuſi- 
aſtic harangues of ſome of their orators to crowned heads, have 
been expoſed in hiſtory : Yet nothing is more certain, than that 
the Catholic church ever challenged ſuch liberty, as her inherent 
privilege; and in thoſe times, when the manners were leſs civi- 
lized, and the decency of language was little ſtudied, that it was 
exerciſed by her preachers, in the moſt extravagant and licenti- 
ous form. Not only in the rage of the Catholic league, but when 
Henry IV. was peaceably eſtabliſhed on the throne, the language 
of the pulpit where he heard ſermon was larded ſometimes with 


impertinent apoſtrophes to him, and opprobrious cenſures, both 
of his public and private actions. If decency of manner and ſtile 


had been uſual in the declamations of the clergy, it would have 
appeared in the ſtudied addreſs to the King, pronounced by their 


ableſt and politeſt prelates, at the concluſion of their aſſemblies. 


Yet how repugnant and contrary to our conceptions of propriety 


and decorum theſe orations were, is evident from the ſpecimens 
given of them at this convention. Upon the ſubject of duels, 
which had been repeatedly prohibited by the ſevereſt laws, and 


which no exertion of the civil power, as it then ſtood, could pre- 
vent, the young King is told by Coſpean, biſhop of Aire, in his. 
public ſpeech, "Theſe wretches, who ſeek to drench themſelves 
jn the blood of one another, ſin but once, and are only charge- 

L 2. | wy able 


Ibid. Gramond, Hiſt, lib. 1. p. 71. 
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11-4 | Boox I. able with their own crimes: But yon, Sire, by not enforcing 
10 tue law, ſin with them all, and are culpable for all, and will 
draw down upon yourſelf alone the juſt vengeance of God, in- 
<© ſupportable to thouſands.” In the remonſtrance againſt ſecular 
penſrons, granted out of the revenues of the church, after much 
ſaid on this horrid ſacrilege, it was added by the clerical orator, 
What moſt afflicts us, is the fad conſideration, that, when 
others reap the profit, your Majeſty, not hindering this traffic, 
« 7s liable to pay the intereſt, at that day of reckoning, when no- 
thing ſhall be remitted, and at that inexorable tribunal, where 
the mightieſt monarchs ſhall ſtand trembling with Any. 1 
Such, it appears, was the ordinary ſtrain of an addreſs from the 
clergy to the King, upon the grievances of the church. In the 
pulpit, more vehement expreſſions of indignation were indulged, 
and ſuch tranſports, as the place and occaſion, ſacred to freedom 


of rebuke and exhortation, might be thought to inſpire. 
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In the catalogue of their remonſtrances, the clerical repreſen- 

tatives thought fit to inſert one, againſt the antient and famous 
. ordinance called Papel comme d abus, which emancipated the ſtate 
from the yoke of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. Upon this palladium 
of the civil authority, Coſpean, diſplaying his rhetoric, termed it 
a groſs indignity to the ſpouſe of Chrift, Yet the new miniſter had 
ſtudied fo * far to conciliate their approbation, as to gratify them, 
upon their firſt meeting, with an arret for re-eſtabliſhing the Ca- 
tholic religion in Bearn, and the reſtitution of the revenues of 
the church, which had either been ſecularized, or appropriated to 
the maintenance of Proteſtant ſehools and teachers. The iſſuing 
of this edict was much conteſted by the delegates of the princi- 


September. pality of Bearn, though the King engaged to replace the ſums 
aſſigned 
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+ Mem. de la Vie de du Pleſſis, liv. 4. p. 480. 
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aligned to the Proteſtants out of his own domain, and other 


ſeignioral lands. Its execution, conſidered as affeding the gene- 
ral intereſt of the Proteſtant churches, created an alarm among 
them; which being improved by other circumſtances, introduced 
that diſcord with the court, and, in a few years, that obſtinate 
war with the King, that ended in their ruin. 


By the convention of the Notables, held in the capital of 
Normandy, in the end of November, it was de Luines's princi- 
pal intention to make ſhew of a temperate adminiſtration, and to 
hold forth to the people that view of redreſs of their grievances, 
and of reformation in the diſorders of the ſtate, which they com- 
monly hoped for from ſuch a public council. Having obtained 
the place of lieutenant-governour of that province, which requi- 
red his appearance there, the fayourite, to avoid a ſhort ſeparation 
from the King, choſe to convocate this aſſembly at Rouen, and 
to carry his Majeſty along with him. 'This circumſtance de- 
ſerves notice, as it was a ſingular one in Lewis's fortune, during 
his whole reign, to be made the attendant of his miniſters in all 
their excurſions, as well as the inſtrument of their purpoſes and 
deſigns. It ſeems, that the name of the States General was * 
not yet ſo odious or diſagreeable to the court, but that ſome of 
the council had propoſed the aſſembly of them, rather than of 
the Notables. It is a remark, often confirmed by hiſtory, that 
changes and events in government of great importance, which 
the political aſcribe to profound conſultation and deſign, have 
frequently had no other ſource but what was fortuitous and ac- 
cidental, In the preſent caſe, as in many others, the conſideration 
of immediate expediency, without reſpect to future policy, cer- 
tainly determined the queſtion with the miniſter. A meeting of 
the 


* La vie de du Pleſſis, ibid. p. 472. 
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| | | . (AT R 
the notables had almoſt all the exterior parade of a convention 


of the ſtates, which he deſired to exhibit to the public, while its 


name and authority, compared with thoſe of the ſovereign, were 


inferior to the latter. Its conſtituents,” nominated by the King, 
and moſt of them dependent on the crown for their poſts and 
offices, were a tractable body, who had no eſtabliſhed claims of 
privilege, and came with no forma] bills of grievances to be pre- 
fented to the throne. The articles of deliberation before them 
were propounded by the King's council; and they readily con- 
formed themſelves to that rule and tone of procedure which was 
given them by his miniſters. They were, in effect, no more 
than equal to a great council of ſtate, though the aſſembly, known 
in the kingdom under that denomination, was'a court ſummoned 
by the King, on extraordinary occaſions, for judicial, and not le- 
giſlative purpoſes. It was the advice of du Pleſſis-Mornai, who 
was conſulted by the miniſters on this occaſion, and whoſe judg- 
ment was often honoured in this manner, that it was unneceſſa- 
ry, after ſo recent a meeting of the States General, either to re- 
aſſemble them, or to convene the notables. He thought, that 
the nomination of ſix counſellors, of diſtinguiſned knowledge 


and probity, might anſwer the King's intention, and ſatisfy the 


public, by examining the memorial of the late ſtates, and fra- 
ming out of them ſuch a ſummary of regulations and ordinances 
as might be found requiſite for the preſent order and tranquillity 
of the government. When du Pleſſis gave ſuch an opinion, we 
may be certain, that he knew of no deſign or aim in the miniſtry 
to abrogate or unhinge the conſtitutional aſſemblies of the ſtates. 
Being called by a ſpecial order from the Ys he attended the 


convention of the notables at Rouen. 


The King's brother, Gaſton, little above nine years old, was, 
for honour's ſake, named preſident of the aſſembly, with four 
aſſiſtants; 
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aſſiſtants; and to him or them, all propoſitions to be made were Boo Il. 
firſt preſented | in writing. The general | rule in debate was, that 


the preference in ſpeaking ſhould be given to that order, whether 
of the clergy, nobility, or officers of juſtice, which was princi- 
pally concerned in the queſtion *®. But the matter of rank in 
ſitting was not ſo eaſily determined. The French, beyond any 
other nation, have always contended about the point- of honour 
and precedency, both in the cabinet and in the field ; and their 
ſucceſs in theſe reſpects has been often obſtructed by ſuch diſ- 
putations. The conteſt now was between the nobleſſe, or gen- 
try, and the preſidents of the parliament. It has been obſerved, 
that the latter affected the aſſemblies of the notables more than 
thoſe of the ſtates general, where they could only rank with 
the commons, or third order. But, as officers of the crown, they 
claimed, in ſuch a meeting as that of the notables, a ſeat equal 
with the ordinary nobleſſe, and even above them; and they were 
favoured by the King, at leaſt, in the firſt of theſe pretenſions. 


After this controverſy was ſettled, the firſt propoſition, moſt in- 
tereſting to the miniſtry, concerning the conſtitution of the King's 
cabinet council, and the inexpediency of admitting all the prin- 
ces, peers, and great officers of the crown, who, by cuſtom of 
the ſtate, had privilege there, was introduced. This Ariſtocrati- 
cal principle was, in idea, ſtill kept up in the monarchy, ſo much, 

that the King now referred his obſervance of it to the ent 
of the notables, as had been often done by the ſovereign at aſſem- 
blies of the ſtates. The anſwer to this propoſition was, with 
reſpect to the miniſter, of the ſame, or of a ſimilar conſequence 
with what we underſtand a humble and loyal addreſs upon the 
King's ſpeech from the Britiſh houſes of parliament amounts to, 
or even a general vote of ſupply. It favourable, and approving 


of 


* Gramond. hiſt. lib. 3 p. 182. La vie de du Pleſſis, ibid. 
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of his Majeſty' $ will and determination, it eftablithed the credit 
and power of the miniſter. It proved fo upon this occaſion ; 
which encouraged the King's council to lay before the alſembly 
a * ſcroll of twenty articles for deliberation; fo extenſive and 
ſpecial, upon the various branches of government, that there 
feemed to be little with-held from their ates: De Luines, 
however, having accompliſhed his main deſign, thought proper 
to bring the aſſembly to a ſpeedy conclufion, under pretence, 
that the King's health might ſuffer by a longer ſtay in that north- 
ern province, at ſo late a ſeaſon of the year, Their deciſions 


upon the articles were quickly interrupted, by the Notables being 
diffotved on the 26th of December. 


Of all the regulations and ordinances propoſed to be arranged 
and diſcuſſed by them, two only of any note were finiſhed, and, in 
a ſhort time, publiſhed by the King. One of them was a perpe- 
tual revocation of the paulette, or droit annuel, already mention- 
ed, and included a premiſe to abohſh the ſale of offices. But 
the former was ſoon annulled, and the latter not performed.. 
The edict itſelf was plainly deſigned as a temporary amuſement 
to the people, and to obtain ſome credit to the miniſters. The 
other relating to the Jeſuites, was calculated to gratify the court 
of Rome and the more zealous catholics T. The fraternity were 
re-eſtabliſhed in the freedom of their college of Clermont, 
though they could never obtain the point of having the privile- 
ges of the univerſities, On the contrary, that of Paris, in indig- 
nation at this arret in their favour, excluded from the attainment. 
of its degrees all the eleves of their ſchool. Hence, the ſtudy of 
the claſſics, the belles lettres, and what is called the humanity part 
of education, was chiefly cultivated among them; as all thoſe 


Who 


* Gramondi, ibid. p. 187. ＋ Ibid. p. 196. 
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who deſired degrees in theology, philoſophy, or ſcience, found 
it neceſſary to take their courſes in each of them at the univer- 
ſities. In that branch of education, literature received 1mprove- 
ments, and owed obligations to the order. But the ſame ac- 
knowledgment is not due to them with reſpe& to philoſophy 
and other ſciences, the progreſs of which they rather retarded 
and darkened, by adhering to metaphyſical ſpeculations, and 
propagating the ſubtleties of the ſchoolmen; a bias conſonant 
to the genius of their order, and to their favourite office of con- 
feſſing princes, and dealing in the policy and artifices of courts. 
When the light of real ſcience became irreſiſtible, ſome com- 
penſation indeed was made by the application of their miſſiona- 
ries to mathematics, and to diſcoveries in natural philoſophy. 
Yet, in this, it could not be faid ſo much that they withed to 
diffuſe knowledge, and extend their diſcoveries to the world, as 
to be deemed themſelves eminent proficients in ſcience, and to 
turn this reputation to the benefit of their ſociety. 


To the view given of the firſt part of the miniſtry of de Lu- 
ines, it is only neceſſary to add, that the meaſures adopted by 
him would have been leſs exceptionable, if the means employed 
to raiſe himſelf to power had not communicated an unfavourable 
impreſſion of his character. As Conchini might have been re- 
moved from court, diſgraced, or legally condemned, by a decla- 
ration only of the will of the King, the conſiderate and the hu- 
mane could not account for the flagrant act of barbarity com- 
mitted upon him, without hating the counſellor of it, however 
odious the perſon, and arrogant the demeanour of the Italian 
might be. It appeared alſo an impolitic and dangerous example, 
for one, the accidental favourite of a young prince, to throw 
down, in ſuch a manner, another who occupied the place of 


favour upon a ſimilar footing. The alienation of Lewis's re- 
NM gard 
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gard to his mother, who, at leaſt, might be excuſed, from rea- 
ſons of ſtate, for prolonging her authority, was no leſs regarded 
as a blameable and ferocious expedient, which, like other mea- 
ſures of this kind, might be attended with improper and unwiſh- 
ed for conſequences. | 


The death of two illuſtrious Frenchmen marked the callendar 
of this year, that of James Auguſtus de Thou, the hiſtorian, and 
of Nicholas de Neutville Villeroy, the ſecretary of ſtate. The 
fame of the one was too much ſuperior to that of the other to 
juſtify the compariſon of them in the annals of hiſtory. But, in 
the few traits here to be given of their different characters, it 
may be allowable to place them in the light of each other. Born 
both in the time of the moſt fatal combuſtion of the French ſtate, 
they rendered eminent ſervice to it, during three reigns, by their 


fingular abilities. De Thou poſſeſſed every qualification requi- 


ſite for the functions of the bar and the law, and to dignify that 
venerable court, in which he attained the rank of a preſident. 
Villeroy introduced order and method into the office of ſecretary 


of ſtate, and, from his practice and aſſiduity in political affairs, 


became neceſſary to it. The one oppoſed his counſels to fac- 
tion, the other only ſtrove to manage parties. With too much 
probity and dignity of mind to be a partizan, the one ſhunned 
the political vortex, the other, notwithſtanding his pacific geni- 
us, became an adherent to party, in oppoſition to Henry IV. 
when it was moſt diſhonourable to be ſuch, Upon a threaten- 
ing ſickneſs which ſeized the ſecretary, that prince ſaid, © What 
„ will become of the order of the cabinet, and of the manage- 
« ment of ſtate-affairs, if Villeroy ſhould die ?” The removal of 
de Thou from the ſupreme court of juſtice was, in the public 
opinion, no leſs a ſubject of regret. The ſecretary compoſed 


memoirs for the vindication of his political conduct, and to elu- 


cidate 
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cidate a ſhort period of the hiſtory of his time. The preſident 
needed no juſtification or apology for his public behaviour, yet 
he wrote a ſhort account of his life. Having all the genius, e- 
rudition, and judgment neceſſary to form a great hiſtorian, he 
extended his ſtudy and labour to a larger obje& than the hiſtory 
of France in that age, and included in his work ſo conſiderable 
a part of that of the civilized world, as rendered it an incompa- 
rable treaſure of hiſtorical inſtruction, worthy of being venerated 


and immortalized in every nation of Europe. 
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Foreign Affairs.— Projects of Conqueſt in Italy by Spain. —Armi- 
nian Controverſy in Holland. —Unpermitted Aſſembly of the Pro- 
teftants in France, —Duke of Eſpernon's Liberation of Mary de 
Medicis from her Retreat, Accommodation with her. —Second 
Inſurrection of her Party. 


HE hiſtory of France now approaches a memorable period of 
the general one of Europe, which, though not to be par- 


ticularly deduced, requires to be opened and kept in view. This 
chapter may, therefore, be introduced, with ſome preliminaries 


to the great ſcene of political and military conteſt that enſued, 


1619, upon the elevation of Ferdinand II. to the imperial! 
throne. 


The advancement of Matthias to the ſovereignty of the Ger- 
manic body, formerly mentioned, was by no means productive 
of the happy effects expected from it. Little correſponding to 
the character formed of him from his former activity, he ſeemed 
neither to know how to compole the diſſentions with the Pro- 
teſtants in the Empire and in Bohemia, nor how to reſtrain their 
demands of privilege, and their oppoſition to his rules of govern- 
ment. The ſtates of the latter kingdom eſpecially, not finding 
that ſatisfaction given to their petitions which they held to be 
claims of right, proceeded, firſt, to private vengeance againſt 
ſome of the Emperor's council at Prague, and then to an open de- 

fiance 
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fiance of his authority, and the aſſumption of arms. A war 
commenced between them and Matthias, which gradually ex- 
tinguiſhed that about the Dutchy of Cleves; and drawing more 
the attention of the Proteſtant and Catholic princes of Ger- 


many, as well as of the Emperor himſelf, laid the foundation of 


that obſtinate and laſting ſtrife of arms, which waſted the em- 
pire and many ſtates of Europe for more than thirty years. Its 
* commencement, under Matthias, was diſtinguiſhed by the em- 
ployment of the moſt famous commanders of that period, who 
had been bred, either in the Low Country wars under Spinola, 
or in thoſe waged in the Milaneſe and Savoy by the oldeſt Spa- 
niſh generals. Such were the Counts of Buquoy and of Dam- 
piere on the Emperor's ſide, and of Mansfeldt, Hohenloe, and 
Jagerndorf, on the part of the Bohemians. The ſhort duration 
of Matthias's life, as well as his want of the proper exertions in 
the courſe of his government, prevented the ſucceſs of ſome en - 
deavours uſed to pacify the Bohemian commotions, until they 
were extended by the competitions about the Imperial crown, 
and the diſputed ſucceſhon to that of Bohemia. What moſt de- 
ſerves obſervation, and what may be reckoned the moſt ſignal 
inſtance of the policy of the houſe of Auftria, was the conſent 
and union of its princes to exalt Ferdinand, Archduke of Grotz, 
to be its repreſentative, and to admit of his being inveſted with 
the inheritances of the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, and 
other ſucceſſions in Auſtria, that he might claim, with more ad- 
vantage, the Imperial dignity, and ſupport its luſtre in their fa- 
mily. This was accompliſhed in Matthias's time, who got his 
two brothers, Maximilian and Albert, deſtitute of heirs as him- 
ſelf was, and likewiſe the King of Spain, to agree in this remark- 


able 


* Heiff, hiſt. de l' Empire, liv. 3. P- 346. Ada regia, or Rymer's Federa abridg. 
vol. 4 p 257. 
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Boox I. able deed, for the preſervation of the Auſtrian\grandeur. Such 
a family- compact, in which-various and great objects of ambi- 
tion were reſigned by the parties, is rarely to be found in hiſtory; 
and, in that age, it was the ſubject of ſurpriſe and admiration, 
as well as the ground of new political movements to many prin- 
ces in Europe. 


bf | Though Philip III. of Spain, and his miniſter, the Duke of 
= | Lerma, were little diſpoſed to form ambitious projects, yet there 
il appeared to be a ſpirit of domination inherent in the Spanith na- 
tion itſelf, and inſeparable, in ſome degree, from the cabinet 
| councils. For ſome time after the aſpiring reign of Philip II. the 
ſi! old counſellors, and the veteran commanders of the army who 
remained, breathed this ſpirit ; ; and, being ſeconded by the pu- 

blic voice, occaſionally obliged the prime miniſter to conform to 
it“. Hence enſued the recall and diſgrace of the Spaniſh Go- 


| vernour of Milan, Inojoſa, who made the treaty of Aft with the 

Sh > "Se Duke of Savoy, and the ſubſtitution of Don Pedro de Toledo in 
Bi! | conqueſts in his room, who evaded the execution of it, and urged the war a- 
| * gainſt that weak prince. It more ſürpriſed the neighbouring 
i ſtates, to behold a war kindled, on flight difputes, between the 
þ Venetian ſtate and the Archduke of Gratz, then the Imperial ad- 


| miniſtrator in Stiria, and the flame of it ſo augmented by Don 
| Pedro, as to alarm all Italy. It was obſerved, that f this gover- 

fl nour, in concert with the Duke d'Offona, Viceroy of Naples for 
| | the Emperor, and aided by the counſels of the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor at Venice, the Marquis of Bedmar, cheriſhed a train of ho- 

ſtilities, which, from the Venetian territory, reached all over 
Lombardy, to the confines of France, This was done, while 
Philip's envoy at the French court, and his other ambaſſadors, 
18 declared, 


#* Nani hiſt, de Venice, lib. 3, tom. I. p. 352. + Ibid, 
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declared, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that their maſter had not the leaſt 
intention to break the peace of Italy, or diſturb the repoſe of his 
neighbours. The Duke of Savoy, and the Venetians, found, that 
the propoſed treaties of peace never advanced to any concluſion, 
by the negotiations with Don Pedro, and his aſſociates. They 
took the reſolution to transfer them to Madrid, and found Philip 
and his miniſter much more amicably diſpoſed *, This circum- 


ſtance, however, diſguſted the court of France, and James of 


Great Britain, who had both interpoſed their mediation. Upon 
the Queen-mother's removal from court, this error, as to France, 
was corrected by the treaty of accommodation being, by the 
Duke of Savoy and the republic, remitted to Paris. The hopes 
they had conceived of de Luines and the new miniſtry, account- 
ed for this meaſure; and it was certain, that the favourite affec- 
ted a plan of procedure contrary to that of Mary of Medicis, 

who was believed to be attached to Spain. 'The young King was 
ſo inſtructed by him upon this head, that he expreſſed himſelf to 
Monthelon, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, in language he little expec- 
ted to hear from him, ſo cloſely allied to the Catholic crown. 


Affairs were in this ſituation, as to the management of the 
peace in Italy, when intelligence came of the town of Verceil, 
an 1mportant place in Piedmont, being inveſted, and in danger of 
ſurrendering to Don Pedro. The tone taken by the French court, 
upon this news, was equal almoſt to a-menace of offenſive war ; 
and the Spaniſh envoy was plainly given to underſtand, that im- 


mediate ſuccours ſhould be ſent to the Duke of Savoy. Lewis 


declared publicly, that the Marſhal Les Diguieres had ſupported 
the honour of his crown, by tranſgreſſing the orders of the court; 


and an act of indemnity to him, and againſt all future challenge 
of 


* Nani, ibid. p. 3 56. 
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of this treſpaſt, was iſſued in his favour *. A large body of 
troops, yet undiſbanded after the late commotions, was ordered 
to be in readineſs for this ſervice, and the pecuniary fund for 
their pay remitted to Lions. The Count d' Auvergne, now called 


frontiers, and then to reſign the chief command to the brave 


Marſhal. Several of the nobility prepared their equipages to at- 


tend this warlike ſtrife; in which it ſeemed to be a point of ho- 
nour between the Kings of France and Spain, whether the town 
of Verceil ſhould be relieved, or forced to ſurrender f. De Lu- 
ines, it appeared, had not reſolution to perſiſt in this contention 
with Spain, or allowed himſelf to be diverted from it. Monthe- 
lon having ſecretly aſſured him, that his Catholic Majeſty was 
ready to ſfign.a peace, if he were only allowed to take Verceil, 
which ſhould: be quickly reſtored, delays were invented about 
the march of the French troops, until it was known that this e- 
vent could not be prevented. The colluſion and the promiſe 
were afterwards underſtood, when the treaty of peace came to 


be adjuſted, and the reſtitution of the town to be demanded. But 


ſeveral difficulties ariſing about the former, on account of its be- 
ing extended to the terminating the diſſentions of Venice. with 
the Archduke of Gratz, and the Viceroy of Naples, Les Diguieres 
had an opportunity to make ſome diſplay of the addreſs and gal- 
lantry of a French army, led by an old commander in Italy, and 
by advancing, as if for conveniency of quarters, towards the Mi- 
laneſe, to revive among his officers the idea of that antient theatre 


of French glory. His: procedure, as on a former occaſion, was 


publicly diſayowed by the court, then intent on regulating the 
terms of peace; but he was held excuſeable for this martial arti- 
fice, to gall the Spaniſh pride, and quicken the flow progreſs 

made 


* Gramondi hiſt. lib. 2* p. 173- + Nani, ibid, p. 421. 
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made by the court of Madrid and its allies, in concluding them. 
At length they were ſettled at Paris. That part of them which 
related to the Duke of Savoy was, in effect, a confirmation of the 
treaty of Aſt, though without the reſtoration of Verceil. In the 
other grounds of conteſt, and eſpecially in what did not immedi- 
ately concern the peace of Italy, ſuch compliance was ſhown with 
the Catholic court, as teſtified the deſire of maintaining the be- 
coming friendſhip. of the two crowns. It was an uncommon ef- 
fort tried by de Luines, that lay out of the ſyſtem of his domeſtic 
policy, and that ſeemed rather to be forced upon him, to make this 
appearance for the honour of France, by undertaking the protection 
of a natural ally. The reputation of concluding ſuch a peace, by 
the intervention of France, was, however, of conſiderable import- 
ance, in the view of foreign courts, ſeveral of which beheld, 
with concern, the late ſenſible decline of her influence in the po- 
litical balance of Europe, and could hardly preſume on any ſud- 
den reſtoration of it from the internal aſpect of the kingdom. 


The prime miniſter of Spain, at this time deſirous of repoſe 
ſuitable to his advanced age, accepted the hat of a cardinal, 
which, for mere honour, and contrary to the uſual rule of the 
Conclave, was tranſmitted to him by Paul V. This was the pre- 
lude to his reſignation, and to the advancement of the Duke 


d'Olivarez to the direction of the cabinet affairs. 


In Holland and the confines of Germany, the diſſentions about 
the partition of the dutchy of Cleves, and the territory of Juliers, 
{till continued to exerciſe the troops of the States, under the 
Prince of Naſſau, and thoſe of the Auſtrian Archduke, under 
the Marquis of Spinola. A new flame of war alſo threatened to 
ſpread itſelf in the lower Germany, ariſing from the conteſts en- 
tered into between the Duke and the magiſtrates of Brunſwick, 
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about the privileges of that free town. The other Hanſe towns, 
and the Dutch States, intereſted themſelves in this quarrel, and 
prepared forces for relieving Brunſwick, cloſely beſieged by the 
Duke. The Kings of Great Britain and Denmark interpoſing 
their mediation, terminated thoſe hoſtilities, and procured an ac- 
commodation. While Prince Maurice, as captain-general of the 
republic of Holland, ſuſtained its credit and intereſt by arms, 
John de Barnevelt, in the office of penſionary of Holland, had 
ſignalized his ſervices to it hy the moſt important political nego- 
ciations. The laſt inſtance he had given of his vigilance over the 
intereſt of the States, was the obtaining the/ reſtitution of the 
three towns, of the Brille *, Fluſhing, and Rammekins, the keys 
of the Meuſe, and of the Rhine, which had been conſigned to 
Queen Elizabeth, and garriſoned with Engliſh troops, as ſureties 
for the repayment of the vaſt ſums expended by her in the de- 
fence of the hberties of the provinces. It was a tranſaction of 
the utmoſt conſequence, without which the States ſeemed to en- 
joy a precarious liberty, and their trade to be expoſed to the con- 
troul of a dangerous rival power, Barnevelt, who knew James, 
and the court of England, as then conſtituted, with a facility on 
his Majeſty's part, and much negligence of public affairs, joined 
with avidity on that of his favourite miniſters, propoſed the ac- 
quittance of the debt, and the liberation of the towns, from the 


Engliſh garriſons, for an inconſiderable ſum, to be immediately 


paid by the States. The addreſs uſed by him, together with the 
tempting bait, ſucceeded. But the ill humour excited among the 
Engliſh at this raſh and impolitic meaſure, created in James ſome 
repentance, or at leaſt a ſecret ſhame of his being ſo eaſily over- 
reached by the penſionary of Holland. He was known to re- 


tain a reſentment of it ; and he was believed to behold, with ſa- 
tis faction, 


Ada Regia, vol. 4. p. 246. 
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tisfaction, the opportunity that ſoon preſented itſelf for perſecu= Book I. 
ting Barnevelt. | 7795 


By a fatality, ſometimes incident to ſtates and communities, 
as well as to particular men, Holland, and the other provinces of 
the union, founded upon hatred of religious tyranny, and on the 
principles of liberty of conſcience, inſenſibly became involved in 
a ſcene of violent diſcord, animolity, and perſecution, on account The Armi- 


of ſome ſpeculative tenets of faith. Theſe were the famous five ä 


Arminian points, reſpecting predeſtination, grace, and its efficacy. 
Propagated, after the death of Arminius, divinity profeſſor in | 
Leyden *, by Vorſtius, Epiſcopius, and other miniſters, they be- 
came a ſource of controverſy and diſtraction both among the 
clergy and laity of the Belgic churches. Separate communions, 
interdicts ſpiritual and temporal between the parties, and invec- 
tives religious and civil, generally enſued. In vain did the ma- 
giſtrates of cities, and the ſtates of particular provinces, endea- 
vour, by various methods, to allay the public combuſtion, which 
raged incontroulable in that democratical govern nent. The States 
General themſelves, as well as their conſtituents, affected with 
the convulſion, ſeparated into two parties, four of them adhering 
to the ſect of the Gomaryfts, or contra-remon/trants, and three ſup- 
porting that of the Arminians, or the remonſtrants. It became 
now much more a political, than a religious diviſion of the repu- 
blic ; the more fatally ominous, as the two illuſtrious guardians 
of the ſtate, Prince Maurice and Barnevelt, ſtood in oppoſition to 
each other. The King of Great Britain, arrogating deciſive au- 
thority in theological conteſts, as he was converſant in the di- 
ſtinctions of the ſchoolmen, had early condemned the Arminian 


tenets, burnt the creed of Vorſtius, and vehemently ſolicited 
N 2 the 


* Ibid. p. 245. Mem, de du Maurier, oct. edit. p. 299. 311, 
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the States General to adopt his determination, or to convocate a 
national ſynod to decide the controverſy. He became the more 
eager in this deſire, as Barnevelt was at the head of the party he 
had proſcribed, and Maurice eſpouſed the one favoured by him. 


When foreign ſtates expected ſome revolution to enſue, ruinous 


to the republic, a different cataſtrophe took place. The common- 


wealth of Holland was ſaved ; but, what may ſeem a contradic- 
tion, upon principles, and by means ſubverſive of its fundamental 
conſtitution, Barnevelt and his party, reduced now to the two 
provincial ſtates of Holland and Utrecht, with diviſions in the 
former, were overwhelmed. But the a& of the union of Utrecht, 
which was the foundation and the cement of the republic, was 
violated. The other five ſtates aſſumed a power over theſe two 
provinces, which was apparently contrary to the original articles 
of their confederacy . By theſe, the arrangements, whether ci- 
vil or religious, in each province, remained at the will of its ſtates, 
which could not be conſtrained by the command of the reſt. The 
militia raiſed in the towns of Holland, Utrecht, and Overyſſel, 
by the Arminian party, was caſhiered by a ſuperior force; the 
magiſtrates choſen by them were depoſed, and their miniſters de- 
prived and baniſned. But it was Prince Maurice who executed 
this violation of the common right, under the name of the au- 
thority of the States General; that Prince, who knew to act this 
difficult part, not only with the addreſs of a commander, but with 


the moderation and prudence of the temporary ruler -of a com- 


monwealth. Happy in quelling, though in an arbitrary way, 
the diſcord of his country, if- the ſame moderate ſpirit which re- 
trained him from uſurping the dominion of it, had influenced 
his conduct with regard to the celebrated Barnevelt, and his prin- 

cipal 


* Memoires de du Maurier, p. 367. Diſcours par le Duc de Rohan ſur les 
diviſ. d'Hollande, p. 72. | 
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cipal aſſociates. This venerable pillar of the ſtate, together with Book I. 
0 


the famous Grotius and HogerbeQs, was expoled to contumely, 
as the diſturber of his country, to a criminal trial, as its traitor, 
and to a capital ſentence, that marked his name and charaQer 
with an infamy more cruel than death. The rage to deſtroy him 
prevailed over all the laws of juſtice, and withſtood the argu- 
ments, and reſiſted the repeated ſolicitations and intreaties that 
were uſed by foreign courts to ſpare the life of a man admired 
for his abilities, in his many negociations abroad, and fo long ho- 
noured in his country. The part the French envoys, Boiſſiſe and 
du Maurier, bore in theſe, was highly honourable to the court 
and its miniſters. During his impriſonment, for ſeveral months, 
the point of ſaving him was ſtruggled by them, with a humani- 


ty, compaſſion, and zeal, rarely teſtified by ſtateſmen upon ſuch . 


occaſions; and it muſt be owned, that the concern expreſſed, and 
the pains employed by them, to compoſe the growing diſſentions 
of the republic, were no leſs conſpicuous and laudable. Barne- 
velt had, at leaſt, the conſolation, in his ſufferings, to find, that 
the ſenſe of his merit remained in foreign ſtates, and eipecially in 
the breaſts of his old friends Jeannin, Sillery, and other miniſters 


of Henry IV. while the idea of it was extinguiſhed in the minds 


of the majority of his countrymen. The ungrateful and malici- 
ous judgment of a party of them, with reſpect to the motives of 
the French court for its warm interpoſition, was equally unjuſt 
and diſgraceful, 


It was not till the year following the period here marked, and 
after the ſynod of Dort had condemned the hereſy of the Ar- 
minians, that this reſpectable patriot, at the age of ſeventy, was 


conducted to the ſcaffold “ He aſcended it, ſupporting himſelf Barnevelt's 


execution. 


with 


* Mem. de du Maurier, p. 404. 408. 
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Book I. with his ſtaff, and, as if aſhamed that his aged limbs failed him, 

UE he ſaid, © Alas! what is man?” After a prayer, he addreſſed the 

ſpectators in theſe words, © At laſt, my fellow citizens, do me 

* the juſtice to believe, that I am no traitor to you nor my 

country. I have ſerved it faithfully, and die now for main- 

„ taining its rights.” He then looked around with a ſteady 

countenance, ſtripped himſelf of his clothes, and bowed his neck 

to the ſtroke. The ſurrounding croud ſeemed unmoved with 

Wi pity ; but the merited tears have fince been often ſhed over his 

4 tomb; and the people of Holland have felt all the anguiſh of 

[ grief and indignation upon the recital of the fatal and unworthy 
110 exit of their celebrated ſtateſman and patriot Barnevelt. 


The court of France not only expreſſed concern for Barnevelt, 
but high diſpleaſure at the little regard paid to all its amicable en- 
deavours to pacify the commotions of the republic, ſo much in- 
debted to its crown for ſupport. Boiſſiſe ® was ſuddenly recalled 
upon it; and, before his departure, refuſed. to receive the ordi- 
nary preſent made to an ambaſſador. © No ſatisfaction,“ ſaid he, 
has been given for the injurious libel publiſhed by Aerſens a- 
** gainſt the King's miniſters. It would be a diſſembling of this 

4 public affront, unbecoming the character I bear, to accept of 
10 your gratuity.“ This Aerſens, Lord of Sommerdyck, was 


= . the mortal enemy of Barnevelt, whoſe violent counſels Prince 
bil Maurice was believed to have followed, both with reſpect to the 
_ . deſtruction of that miniſter, and thoſe other meaſures which ren- 


dered the conduct and deſigns of the Prince, at that juncture, 
extremely ſuſpicious to many, and laid the foundation of that a- 
nimoſity and reſentment againſt the family of Orange, after- 
wards apparent, and kept alive by the Arminian party in Hol- 


85 land 


F Ibid. p. 400. 
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land to this day. Upon a point of this kind, that has been 
warmly contended between two political parties in a tate, and 
which, from certain events, became a ſubject of diſputation in 
England, and even in other neighbouring. courts, we may well 
believe, that not the moſt ſcrupulous regard to truth would be 
ſhown by writers on either {ide ; and that they would deviate 
from it, both in repreſenting facts, and in aſſigning the views 
and motives of the principal actors in the doubtful ſcene. 
Though Maurice of Nailau made no revolution, or any change 
in the government of the ſeven provinces, when he appeared to 
have the power of accompliſhing it, he was yet accuſed of enter- 
' taining the deſign, and of afpiring at the ſovereignty of his coun- 
try *. In the Memoirs of du Maurier, publiſhed by his ſon, 
this is not only affirmed in general, but it is aſſerted, that Mau- 
rice made uſe of the intereſt of the Princeſs Dowager of O- 
range, which was conſiderable, with Barnevelt, to gain over this 
ſtateſman to favour his views; and that his diſappointment in 
this excited the enmity and revenge manifeſted againſt the pen- 
ſionary. It is to be conſidered, that theſe memoirs were com- 


piled by the ſon, not ſolely from the journals left by the ambaſ- 


ſador, but from memory of the verbal accounts of facts given 
by him ; and that they were publiſhed in the reign of Lewis 
XIV. when it was acceptable at the court to traduce the family, 
and the partizans of William Prince of Orange, who ſo bravely 
oppoled the conqueſts of that monarch. Upon ſuch lame and 
ſuſpicious authority, an anecdote, improbable in itſelf, can ne- 
ver be admitted as genuine. As well may we adopt the aſſer- 
tion found in the Memoirs of the Duke of Rohan f, and of o— 
thers that aſperſed the French court and miniſters, that, in the 


whole negotiation about Barnevelt, they were only tools of 
Spain, 


PER 
* Ibid. p. 325. T7 Mem, de Rohan, ibid. Du Maurier, p. 407. 
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Spain, and fomenters of the diviſions, which almoſt overwhelm- 
ed the republic. This was the calumny of Aerfens and his par- 
ty ſo much reſented by the ambaſſadors, and which the court ac- 
counted fo ignominious, that their envoys in foreign parts had 
orders to expoſe the falſehood of it, and to treat its propagator, 
if he appeared, with merited contempt. It is certain, that the 
old miniſters of Henry IV. who were known to have directed 
this interpoſition in the affairs of Holland, a&ed upon the poli- 
tical principle, obſerved in his reign, of preſerving the indepen- 
dence and peace of the united ſtates; and that, as the King's fa- 
vourite, in contradiction to the policy of Mary of Medicis, con- 
curred with them, there could not be even a ſuppoſable motive 
for a different procedure. It happened, however, that this poli- 
tical falſehood, though fully confuted in that period, was ſtill 
cheriſhed to ſerve the deſigns of a party; and that, as the French 
agents were then ſtigmatized as the tools of Spain and the Je- 
ſuits, ſo this opprobrious name was afterwards fixed upon their 
friends, the Arminian faction. So amazing is the tranſpoſition 
of names and ideas by political equivocation ! The latter endea- 
voured to retaliate upon the contra-remonſtrants, by calling them 
the Sectarians of the family of Orange, which aimed at the ſo- 


vereign dominion over a free ſtate. 


In judging, then, of the part acted by Prince Maurice, not on- 
ly is the obloquy of faction to be rejected, but, as a deſign on 
the liberties of his country is imputed to him, which he certain- 
ly did not proſecute, the moſt moderate opinion, and ſuch as 
correſponds to the reſt of his character, is rather to be embraced. 
All that the impartial and conſiderate will infer from the ſurvey 
of his conduct, is, that having, at the time of the truce with 
Spain, conceived ſome diſſatisfaction with Barnevelt, he became 
ſuſpicious of him, as one who wanted to be a popular leader of 

| the 
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the ſtate, and to diminiſh or controul the authority that be- 
longed to him in it as Captain General. When the riſe of vio- 
lent faction revived, and increaſed his diſguſt of this ſtateſman, 
Maurice heard and adopted the malicious accuſations of his ene- 
mies. Prejudiſed againſt an equitable judgment, conceiving him- 
ſelf to be the ſaviour of Holland againſt a popular tribune, he 
forgot the private obligations he lay under to Barnevelt, together 
with thoſe which deſerved the utmoſt gratitude of his country. 
He conſidered not, and perhaps he underſtood not, that, by pro- 
ſecuting this patriot to death, he expoſed his own character to 
ſuch cenſure and reproach with poſterity, that all the allowed 
merit of it could hardly efface. 


This abſtract of the affairs of the Netherlands is extended be- 
yond the due proportion, as the court of France intereſted itſelf 
more in the ſingular ſcene, than in any other relative to foreign 
ſtates. The activity of her miniſters and envoys in it, and alſo 
in the treaty with Spain about the peace of Italy, ſhowed, that 
they were capable of maintaining the reputation they had gain- 
ed abroad in the reign of Henry IV. if the cabinet councils had 
required the exertion of their abilities. But this deficiency, to- 
gether with the condition of the kingdom, in a great meaſure 
rendered inſignificant the ſignal capacity of Jeannin, Villeroy, 
Aubeſpine, Puſieux de Bethune, du Maurier, Boiſſiſe, and ſe- 
veral other intelligent and experienced ſtateſmen and negotia- 
tors, who might have done ſervice to their country and to Eu- 
rope. It is one unhappy effect of a weak or embroiled reign, 
that the ſervice of great men who appear in it, is not only loſt to 
the public, but that their abilities conſpire to the greater preju- 
dice of the ſtate. France continued, for a tract of time, to be a 
ſtriking example of both theſe diſadvantages. Before purſuing 
its domeſtic hiſtory, it may be ſuitable to ſubjoin to that of Hol- 
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land, the ſentence paſſed on Grotius and Hogerbeats, the aſſo- 
ciates of Barnevelt, which, in the way of mercy, extended' to 
perpetual impriſonment and confiſcation. The court of France 
alſo implored the releaſe of the learned Civilian, though without 
effect, until his well known eſcape in a trunk, by the device of 
his wife, three years after this period, reſtored' him to liberty * 
Taking refuge in France, he was received with the careſſes of 
many; and, by favour of Jeannin and du Vair, obtained a pen- 
ſion of a thouſand crowns from the King, There he compoſed 
his admired treatiſe, De Fure Belli et Pacis, and dedicated it to his 
protector Lewis XIII. 8 


The proteſtant miniſters in France, invited, with other foreign 
divines, to attend the ſynod of Dort, were prohibited by the 
King. It was contrary to an article of the edict of Nantes 9, to 
admit the miniſters of other countries into their aſſemblies, or to 
reſort themſelves to thoſe held in foreign ſtates. The ſynod was 
alſo underſtood by the court to be convocated upon the plan of 
the contra-remonſtrants, for ſtigmatizing the Arminian party, fa- 
voured by France J. Du Pleſſis Mornay, eſteemed abroad and 
at home for the wiſdom and moderation of his counſels, both in 
religious and civil conteſts, was applied to by the Baron de Lang- 
herac, ambaſſador of the States, and warmly intreated by the 
Princeſs Dowager of Orange to come to Holland, and aid the 
deliberations for quieting the unhappy diſſenſions. The King's 
council had it under confideration, whether he ſhould not be 


ſent for that purpoſe in a public character; and it ſeems to 


have been du Pleſſis's private reſerve that hindered his attaining 


this honourable employment. He knew too well the fiery ſpirit 
| breathed 
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breathed by divines in religious controverſy ; and, if we may 
judge from the ſtrain of the letters he wrote, when conſulted a- 
bout the means of rendering the deciſions of the ſynod of Dort 
edifying to the reformed churches, it 1s likely that his modera- 
tion and lenity would have pleaſed neither of the parties. A- 
„ bove all,” ſaid he, © it becomes the ſynod to be temperate and 
e equitable in its procedure, and to diſcover more of a tolerating 
ce than of a rigid ſpirit, while it aſſerts the intereſts of truth. It 
is necellary, as much as poſlible, to open the way to the gene- 
© ral re- union of the Proteſtants, and to avoid, with care, thoſe 
“modes of expreſſion calculated to engender new diſputes, or to 
% revive the old. We ought to reſt ſatisfied, not only with ſuch 
„ doctrine as God has clearly revealed, but with the form of 
* words in which he has taught it.” The deciſions of the ſynod 
of Dort threw the Lutherans at a greater diftance from the o- 
ther Proteſtant churches, and produced a doubt in thoſe of 
France, whether they could be admitted to communion with 


them. 


Du Pleſſis laboured under concern and difficulty in keeping 
the Proteſtant body in France from expoſing themſelves to the 
reſentment of the court by their unpermitted aſſemblies. In the 
end of the laſt revolt of the nobles, they had been inſtigated by 
the Duke of Bouillon to this dangerous experiment; and ſcarce- 
ly did du Pleſſis's wiſe admonition prevail with them to embrace 
the fortunate opportunity that caſt up, at the time of de Luine's 
advancement to the miniſtry, of making their ſubmiſſion, as the 
aſſociate nobles did, and reconciling themſelves to the court. His 
apologies for them, and much more, the confidence the miniſters 
had in his endeavours and ability to preſerve them in due obe- 
dience, procured an oblivion of their offence. Upon the erup- 
tion of the conteſt about reſtoring the Catholic religion in Bearn, 
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they again were racked to the ſame factious * meaſure, by holding 


an aſſembly of their deputies at Rochelle. Du Pleſſis made the dif- 


 ficult trial to divert the court from its reſolution, which ſeemed 


an unneceſſary ſtretch of authority, and an unhappy cauſe of 
diſcord ; and, at the ſame time, to prevent the Proteſtant party 
from pending the procedure of the court as a ſufficient motive, 
or ground, for a confederacy of their body in oppoſition to it. 
The affair could only be held in ſuſpenſe by him, while the con- 
vention was formed againſt the will of the court, and in ſpite of 
its menaces. It was now foreſeen by him, and all the conſide- 
rate and peaceable, that the court, when diſengaged from other 
broils, would not long endure this open contempt of its authori- 
ty, from a body, which, though not confpired againft, and perſe- 
cuted as formerly, was ſtill looked upon by ſeveral of the cour- 
tiers with a degree of jealoufy and hatred. At preſent, the 
ſuſpicions entertained, and ſome diſcoveries made of the Queen- 
mother's deſigns, to engage a party in her intereſt, turned the 
attention of de Luines and the miniſtry from proſecuting the 
buſineſs of Bearn, and e the e . of wp 
Proteſtants. £l 2 


Mary de Medicis revolving at Blois the circumſtances of her 
removal from the court, and her diſagreeable exile, ſoon diſco- 
vered, that ſhe could not digeſt the one, nor ſupport patiently 
the other. The information given her by the diſcontented, of 
the diſdain and averſion many entertained againſt the favourite, 
was readily credited by her. She beheld evident appearances, 
that the ſpirit of faction ftill remained with ſome of the prin- 
cipal nobles; and was eaſily perſuaded by her flatterers and con- 


fidents, that any motion on her part, e k might gratify their 
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reſentment, or rouſe their ambitious hopes, would be effetual to Book I. 


produce a powerful affociation in her favour. A ſecret intrigu 
was accordingly ſet on foot for this purpoſe, which was propo- 
ſed to be managed and directed by Barbin, though confined in 
the Baſtille. It was detected in its birth by the treachery of low 
agents. Perfan, the commander of the Baſtille, was thrown into 
priſon. Barbin's papers were ſeized ; and, after ſome examina- 


tions, Durand, and ſome other domeſtics of the Queen- mother, 


were condemned to death f. De Pleſſis Richelieu, Biſhop of Lugon, 
whoſe counſels were early ſuſpected by the miniſtry, was order- 
ed to retire from Blois to his priory in Anjou, and, ſoon after, 
to betake himſelf to a kind of exile in the city of Avignon. The 
artful prelate had the addreſs to repreſent this to Paul V. as an 
excluſion of him from his dioceſe and his Epiſcopal function, 
and to obtain a remonſtrance from his Holineſs to the French 
ambaſſador againſt this irregularity. Lewis's miniſters, how- 
ever, for ſome time, excuſed themſelves from revoking this ne- 
ceſſary order of the King, to which, they „ the biſhop's 
intriguing genius had expoled him. 


In this diſappointment of her firſt eſſay for liberty, and in the 
puniſhment of her ſervants, Mary of Medicis ſhowed herſelf yet 
more irritated than diſcouraged ||. She raiſed more open and 
loud complaints of her treatment by the miniſters of her ſon, and 


inferred new arguments from the inquiſition about her plots, to 


juſtify herſelf in any undertaking for her ſecurity. De Luines 


became ſenſible that ſuch an adverſary was not to be encountered 


with rigour. Natural compaſhon for her ſex, reverence of her 
dignity, and a regard to the feelings of her ſon, were conſidera- 
tionsthat would have their influence with many, even among thoſe 
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attached to him and the court. By the controverſy raiſed in 
Bearn, and the diſcontent given to the Proteſtants, the riſe of 


faQtion, ſupported by the name of the Queen-mother, was to be 


feared, as well as the uſual mutability of the courtiers. The mi- 
niſter found it convenient, by turns, to ſoothe and to intimidate 
her. He offered not only to liberate Barbin, but to ſend this fa- 
vourite ſervant to Blois. Again he made ſhew of accommoda- 
ting matters with the Prince of Conde, and reſtoring him to the 
court ; a meaſure which he knew to be dreaded by Mary, who 
had ordered his confinement. He, at length, thought of employ- 


ing the agency of the ſpiritual fathers, the Jeſuits, whom he had 


ſo lately obliged, and whoſe method of dealing with the con- 
ſciences -of their penitents gave them much advantage over the 
moſt political negotiators. Arnoux, the King's confeſſor, furniſh- 
ed with a letter from his Majeſty, the firſt that Lewis had wrote 
himſelf to his mother ſince her retreat, undertook to prevail on 
Mary to make all deſirable conceſſions. He convinced her, from 
the ſtrain-of the letter he bore, and the dutiful expreſſions of the 
King, with reſpect to her, that nothing was wanting to an entire 
reconciliation, and the moſt reſpectful uſage of her by her ſon, 
but an aſſurance that ſhe would create no diſturbance, and lend 
her name to no cabal or faction that might infringe the peace of 
his government. Mary, ſoftened by affection, and yielding to 
what ſhe confeſſed to be her duty, ſubſcribed an obligation to that 
purpoſe, drawn in very ſtrong terms. She even engaged not to 


move out of Blois without the King's ſpecial permiſſion. The 


aſſurance of her peaceable behaviour, by this tie, ſeemed to be 
complete. De Luines, diſmiſſing his apprehenſions, contented 
himſelf with ſome few changes in the poſts of government, and 
engaging ſome nobles more cloſely to his intereſt, inſtead of a- 


dopting any new political plan for his ſecurity. The Duke of 


Mayenne was gratified with the exchange of the government of 
the 
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the Iſle of France for that of the larger province of Guienne, Boox I. 
while Luines thought it not unpolitical to have the ſon. of the > 
famous chief of the Catholic league to watch over the territories * 
of the Proteſtants. D' Ornano, the Corſican commander, of al- 


lowed merit, was appointed governour to Gaſton, Duke of An- 


* 


jou. 


The court now diverted its attention from the Queen-mother's 
plots to joyful feſtivities, on account of ſeveral matches conclu- 
ded among the nobles, and more eſpecially for that agreed on be- 
tween the ſecond daughter of Franee, Chriſtienne, and Victor 
Amadaeus, the Prince of Piedmont “. This marriage, after 
much formality uſed in jit, with reſpect to the conſent of Spain, 
was ſettled by the negociation of the Cardinal of Savoy, whoſe 


arguments were ſeconded by the miniſters of the late King, to 

whom his intention of connecting to his intereſt ſo natural and 

neceſſary an ally as the Duke of Savoy was known. It was in 161. 
the beginning of the following year that Amadaeus and his bro- 

ther came into France, attended with a ſplendid train, to cele- Pauke of EG 
brate the honours of his marriage. The magnificent balls and pernon un- 


1 : : dertakes to 
maſquerades given by the court, increaſed the uſual pleaſures and liberate the 


diſſipations of the carnival ſeaſon. No intelligence was received * 
that created any alarm. A letter had come from the Duke of 
Eſpernon to the King, renewing a requeſt he had already made, 
for leave to ſet out from his poſt in the garriſon of Metz, to his 
provincial government in the Angumois f. The ſtile of this e- 
piſtle, which inſiſted upon what had been expreſsly denied by 
his Majeſty, is remarkable and curious, as it joined the effrontery 
of Eſpernon with the polite expreſſion and paignancy of Balzac, 


whom the Duke was known to retain as his amanuenſis. It is a 
ſpecimen 
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ſpecimen of that unreſtrained and daring freedom which the go- 
vernours of provinces, and chief commanders, bred up in the li- 
cenſe of the civil wars, were apt to aſſume with the Kings of 
France, Along with complaints of the indifferent recompenſe 
of his many ſervices, there is a ſpleen indulged, plainly indica- 
ting the juſtice of his reſentment. It was ſoon followed by an- 
other, of a more conciſe form, in which a ridicule is thrown up- 
on the King's reaſons for detaining him in Metz. Eſpernon, 
both in the traits of his character and manners, was, indeed, con- 
ſidered by all as the peculiar image of the high- ſpirited and re- 
fractory chieftain in that age, who thought himſelf entitled to 
judge of the orders he received, and often diſdained ſubmiſſion 
to them. He may alſo be reckoned among the laſt of the nobles 
in France who fully ſuſtained this character. So much was his 
particular arrogance known to. the court, that letters wrote by 
him in ſuch a ſtrain were leſs ſurpriſing. It was underſtood, that 


a late reprimand he had got from the King for his inſolence to 


du Vair, keeper of the ſeals, had thrown him into a ſplenetic hu- 


mour. But it ſeemed incredible to all, who conſidered his ordi- 
nary prudence, and his advanced age, which increaſes circum- 


ſpection, that Eſpernon would hazard his fortune in any enter- 
priſe for the Queen-mother. It was ſo little ſuſpected by de 
Luines, that, upon his ſecond letter, not chooſing to embroil him- 
ſelf with the Duke, he is ſaid to have ſent him a deſpatch with 
the permiſſion he aſked. Yet this unexpected event had taken 


place, 


The application to Eſpernon, in the name of Mary de Medi- 
cis *, was made by the Abbe Rucellai, a Florentine, bred in the 


court of Rome, whom the loſs of favour at that of France, by 
| the 
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the Marſhal d'Ancre's death, had inflamed with a deſire of ſome 
revenge upon de Luines, his mortal enemy. Being himſelf un- 
gracious to the Duke, he had many artificial movements to make, 
in order to ſolicit him with propriety. His ardour in the ſervice 
ſurmounting all obſtacles, he found Eſpernon acceſſible by means 
of his ſons, eſpecially the Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, whom the 
court had lately diſguſted. But neither the influence of the ſons, 
nor the great addreſs of the Abbe, are ſuppoſed to have directed 
the reſolution of Eſpernon, who was known to form none, even in 
matters of much leſs moment, upon the views and ſuggeſtions of 
others. In this caſe, no argument could be employed with effi- 
cacy, unleſs the predominant bias of his mind had concurred to 
give it force, It was the pride of his heart alone that produced 
his determination. To attempt what ſome of the firſt nobility 
were known to decline, and to find himſelf applied to as the ſole 
reſource of a Queen, who complained of hard and unworthy 


treatment, and to ſhow himſelf capable, even in his old age, of 


conducting an enterpriſe attended with many hazards, was the 


Book I. 
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undoubted motive to his reſolution. It is believed, that, before 


proceeding to execute his purpoſe, he had entered into ſome con- 
cert with the Duke of Bouillon for defending Metz againſt any 


aſſault, in his abſence. 


Always maſter of his powers, and prepared for enterpriſe, 
Eſpernon executed his bold deſign with addreſs and expedition, 


that marked his “ ſagacity, and the ſingular vigour of his ſpirit. 
In the end of January, followed by a hundred horſemen, he tra- 


verſed Burgundy, paſſed the Loire at Rowane, ftretched through 
the Bourbonnois, and arrived at Loches, in the Angoumois, a- 


bout the middle of February, without any occaſion being given 
P to 


* Mem, de Rohan, p. 99. 
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to the commanders of places, to ſuſpe& his unſeaſonable rout *. 
Mary de Medicis, who, bound by an obligation given to one Je- 
ſuit, not to go from Blois, had been eaſily looſed by the ſubtile 
ratiocination of another, was animated by Rucellai's political ar- 
guments to accompliſh her deliverance, and now expected the 
Duke with impatience. The failure of an expreſs, ſent with in- 
telligence with reſpect to him, had thrown her into ſuch anxiety, 
that ſhe had begun to ſolicit ſome of the Lords in the neighbour- 
hood of Blois, and even employed an agent to engage the Pro- 
teſtant deputies at Rochelle to ſupport her intereſt. She was in- 
formed, by a ſpecial meſſenger, that the Duke was arrived, and 
that the Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, advanced from Loches with a 
party, waited for her ſo near as Montricard, She quitted her 
February 21. bed- chamber in the night, deſcended from a window by a lad- 
der, upon which ſhe was, with difficulty, ſupported by ſome do- 
meſtics; and then proceeded on foot to the bridge of Blois, 
where her coach was ready to receive her. She got happily to 
Montricard; and, by relays of horſes, and the eſcort of the Arch- 
biſhop's train, ſpeedily reached Loches, from which place Eſper- 
non himſelf had ſet out to meet her. The joy, for her fortunate 
deliverance, was then manifeſted. But it was obſerved, a day or 
two before, when the Duke was on the point of giving his final 
order, that the hardineſs and peril of his undertaking had ſtruck 
him with ſome momentary dread and heſitation.“ But go,” 
ſaid he to his ſon, © The Rubicon is paſt: My honour is en- 
e paged; and there is now no drawing back. | 


When the news of the Queen-mother's eſcape from Blois 
reached the court, it created ſurpriſe, mixed*with ſome ridicule 


on de Luine's inattention and negligence, who had deſpiſed ſome 
ſurmiſes 


4 


Gramondi hiſt, ibid. p. 220. 
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ſurmiſes about it, imparted to him by his confident and intelli- 
gencer Deageant. The King ſuddenly returned from St Ger- 
main en Laye, where he had gone for reſpite, after the Carnival. 
A council was held upon the emergency, when * a letter from 
Mary de Medicis to her ſon, helped them to form ſome higher 
notion of her views than what could be certainly inferred from 
the change of her retreat. She uſed not the language only of 
the mother of a King, who complained of being deprived of the 
endearments and honours naturally to be expected from reſidence 
near him, but intimated, that the plan of his government was ſo 
far exceptionable and offenſive, as to require her preſence and 
interpoſition in his counſels. This declaration, together with Ef- 
pernon's appearance in her cauſe, and the apprehenfion enter- 
tained of ſome of the nobles joining in it, raiſed conſternation 
among the miniſters, and redoubled that of the favourite. He 
ſpoke of nothing but arming immediately, and putting the King 
at the head of his troops, to ſuppreſs this dangerous inſurrection, 
before it grew more formidable. There feemed, on the part of 
Lewis, to be no reſtraint from embracing this reſolution. Any 
diſcovery he had yet made of his temper, favoured the opinion, 
that, whatever his other affections were, a precipitant impulſe to 
aſſert his ſovereign authority, when it appeared to be attacked, 
predominated, or at leaſt took the lead of them all. His will 
and action, in this cafe, ſeemed to hang upon the repreſentation 
of his favourite. Preparations were made for this hoſtile courſe; 
but the ſenſe which ſeveral of the miniſters had of the impro- 
priety of the King's entering into a war with his mother, and the 
general outcry in Paris againſt it, ſuſpended the motion of the 
troops. The favourite then endeavoured to excite the King's 
indignation, and the public clamour, againſt Eſpernon, as a da- 

54 ring 


* Gramond. ibid. De Serres, p. 198. 
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LD ſtate. The Duke being generally diſliked, many of the courtiers 


concurred in this propoſition, When it was determined that the 


King ſhould return an anſwer to his mother, Eſpernon was 


pointed out in the letter, as guilty of treaſon and inſolence, by 
ſeizing on the perſon of the Queen-mother, in order to render 
her name ſubſervient to his ambitious purpoſes, An accommo- 
dation was the more eaſily hearkened to by the Queen “, as ſhe 
found that her party by no means increaſed with one ſo diſagree- 
able as Eſpernon for its head. Rucellai, diſguſted with him, 
was gained over by the favourite; in conſequence of which, 
great hopes were formed, that a ſeparate treaty might be mana- 
ged with the Queen, and the Duke left to incur the penalties of 
his treaſonable attempt. But Mary de Medicis reſiſted this diſ- 
honourable ſolicitation, and even diſmiſſed, with coldneſs, Rucel- 
lai, who made it f. One remarkable event attending his diſmiſ- 
ſion, and conſequent to the difficulties about ſettling the accom- 
modation, was the return of the Biſhop of Lugon from his exile, 
and his re-eſtabliſhment in the ſervice of the Queen-mother, It 
is believed, that Deageant, ſomewhat diſtruſtful of de Luines's 


regard to him, made the propoſal of this to the King himſelf; 


and, upon the perſuaſion that Richelieu was the fitteſt perſon to 
bring the Queen-mother to proper terms, Lewis ſigned the de- 
ſpatch for his return to Blois, without acquainting his favourite 
or other miniſters, Certain it is, that, upon intelligence of this 
expedient, they were both alarmed and diſſatisfied. So much ap- 
prehenſion was then conceived of Richelieu's ability in the in- 
trigues of the court, that they conſpired to prevent his releaſe, 
An order was ſent to detain him at Lions, while, in the mean 


time, the Chancellor Sillery ventured to tell the King, that the 
man 


* ibid, Gramond. + 11. Mercurio, p. 1496. 
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man who had ſtole that deſpatch from his Majeſty deſerved to 
be ſent to the Greve, without form of proceſs. Lewis, however, 
made a ſullen reply, and Richelieu was allowed to proceed on 
his journey to Blois. 


After a conſiderable time ſpent about the articles of accommo- 
dation, and ſome appearances on the part of de Luines, as if he 
wanted either to dictate them, or to evade an agreement; they 
were at length concluded ; chiefly by the negotiation of the 
Count de Bethune, and of father Berulle, ſuperior of the King's 
Oratory. They were much more favourable to Mary of Medicis 


than could be expected fron the temerity of her reſolution, or 


Book I. 


_ —— 
1619. 


what was underſtood to be de Luine's ſecret intention“. She Treaty with 


was allowed to chooſe her reſidence in any part of the kingdom, 


or to live at court, All her former eſtabliſhments were confirmed, 
and the debts ſhe had contracted to be diſcharged. Inſtead of 


the government of Normandy, ſhe was to hold that of Anjou, 


with the city of Angers, and the caſtle of Chinon. Four hun- 
dred foot-ſoldiers were to be maintained for the ſecurity of theſe 
places, beſides two troops of horſe. All who had ſerved her up- 
on her retreat were not only to be acquitted of all penalties, but 
reinſtated in their poſts and dignities. Upon this laſt article, 
Eſpernon's debate, about the ſtile of his exculpation, was a new 
proof of what has been obſerved of his character. He inſiſted 
that the word pardon was not to be uſed, on that occaſion, by his 
Majeſty, but that it ſhould be expreſſed, that he and his follow- 
ers had done the King good and faithful ſervice. This, indeed, 
was the mode of expreſſion that had generally prevailed in the 
amneſties of the late reigns. There was now a compoſition made 
about the ſtile, by which it was ſaid that the King promiſed 7o 

treat 


®* Gramond, ibid. p. 226. Le Vaſſor, liv. 14: 
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treat lovingly, and like his other ſubjefts, thoſe who had ſerved 
the Queen his mother. The Duke commented upon the Juſtice 
of his demand i in a third letter to his MII: 


The conceſſions, in this accommodation, could not be ſaid to 
be unſuitable from a King to his mother; but they were impro- 
per to be required of him, in ſuch a manner, and led to conſe- 
quences hurtful to the peace of his government. The factious 
among the nobility ſaw with what ſafety and advantage her name 
might be employed in their combinations againſt the ſtate. 
Though Lewis having advanced with his troops into the Angou- 
mois, before the concluſion of the treaty, appeared to command 
it according to his pleaſure; yet it was evident, that his favou- 
rite was forced, when he pretended to comply; and that the King 
himſelf, without contradicting the majority of his other mini- 
ſters, could not decline the terms of peace. It was, with reaſon, 
believed that ſeveral of the King's council were ſecretely ſatisfied, 
to behold a new party, under the plauſible title of the Queen- 
mother's friends, capable of controuling the authority of the fa- 
vourite ; and, in the doubtful aſpect of his adminiſtration, it was 
not altogether a culpable policy. It further appeared to the 
diſcerning, that the aſſignment of Anjou, and other citadels, to 
Mary de Medieis, placed her in that ſituation which was moſt fa- 
vourable to her union with ſome governours of the contiguous 
provinces, more likely, than others, to engage in any future 
broil. Theſe were the Dukes of Rohan, Eſpernon, Vendoſme, 
and Mayenne, the chiefs of the late revolts. A little time ſhow- 
ed, that this judgment was founded on ſomething more than ap- 


prehenſion or conjecture. 


In the mean time, the interview of the King and his Mother 
was expected, not only with curioſity, but with a degree of po- 
| litical 
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Iitical anxiety and impatience, by the courtiers, and the oppoſite 
party. After the reſpeQful conceſſions Lewis had made to his 
mother ; after the tender language uſed, and the kind meſſages 
ſent on both ſides, it could not be underſtood how far the warmth 
of natural affection might operate, at their meeting and embra- 
ces; and whether it might not produce ſome effects fatal to the 
intereſt of the favourite. But it became matter of ſurpriſe to all, 
that this congreſs, after the concluſion of the treaty, was till 
deferred, upon frivolous pretences, and that Mary de Medicis af- 
fected a delay, and diſcovered a coolneſs in meeting with the 
King her ſon, who waited for her, that were hardly reconcile- 
able with the cordial feelings of a mother. Some aſcribed this to 
meſſages purpoſely contrived by De Luines, to excite her appre- 
henſion and jealouſy of the King's regard. Others *, with more 
apparent ground, alledged that ſhe found it difficult to endure, 


in a near aſpect, the ſtill prevailing influence and elevation of 


this hateful favourite. As the treaty with the Queen-mother 
appeared to leſſen his intereſt, and even to threaten the decline 


of his favour with the King ; de Luines thought it ſeaſonable to 
make the contrary manifeſt, by the new honours and dignities 
conferred upon him. A patent was granted by Lewis, creating 
him Duke and Peer of France, and he was allowed to aſſume the 
government of Picardy f. The generals, Praſlin and St Geran, 
were appointed Marſhals, under the obligation of his good offi- 
ces; and, what the Queen had reaſon to conſider as an intended 
counterpoiſe to her intereſt, it was a determined point, that the 
Prince of Conde fhould be ſet at liberty upon the ratification of 
the treaty, - 2 n 


Mary 


* Il. Mercurio, ibid. Gramondi, p. 208. + Mem. de Baſſompiere, 
D. U FO. | 
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Mary de Medicis, notwithſtanding the honourable “ conceſſions 
granted her, appeared ſtill to wait for ſome change in the court, 
agreeable to her views, before ſhe proceeded to meet with her 
ſon. She ſeemed the more repelled, as the King and the favou- 
rite invited her with more warmth. At length ſhe ſet out from 
Angouleſme, in the end of Auguſt, with a great retinue; and, at 
parting with the Duke of Eſpernon, gave him a rich diamond, 
which ſhe deſired he might wear always, as the token of her ac- 
knowledgments. The King being at Tours, ſhe came to Monba- 
zon, and their interview took place at Coſſiers. It was attended 
with all the mutual expreſſions of tenderneſs. and endearment that 
might be expected, upon ſuch an occaſion. The joy of it was 
enhanced by the preſence of the Prince of Piedmont, and his 
ſpouſe, whoſe concern and wiſh to promote the union of the 
Royal Family ſeemed a further cement to it. But, while the 
Queen-mother's ſuſpicions and diſtaſte appeared to vaniſh, in the 
engaging ſociety of her ſon and the court, one hint given by 
Luines, that the epidemical contagion that prevailed in Paris un- 
happily interfered with his defire of carrying her there, ſufficed 
to revive her former apprehenſions, or diſcloſed the latent traces 
of her diſappointment and chagrin. The King took his route for 
Champeigne, after aſſuring his mother that he would have her 
company at Paris within three months. Mary de Medicis with- 
drew to Chinon, and from thence to Angiers, where the magni- 
ficent preparations to receive her, and the apparent contentment 
of many nobles in the provinces, to have her preſence, and the 
ſhow of a ſeparate court, in which their views of promotion 
could be readily proſecuted, were appearances rather unfavour- 
able to the continuance of peace. 


One 


#* Gramond, p. 229. 230. 
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One object of the King's rout to Compeigne was the liberation 
of the Prince of Condé from his priſon, in the caſtle of Vincen- 
nes, a reſolution no leſs political than juſt, in the preſent ſtate of 
affairs *, It was performed with all the marks of favour and kind- 
neſs on the King's part, that might communicate to the Prince 


the livelieſt ſenſe of the obligation: He was diſcharged from 


every arret and accuſation, and reſtored to all his places and dig- 
nities. Conde, ever after, ated as one thoroughly ſenſible of 
the King's benevolence. The attention of the court, about this 
time, was likewiſe directed to compoſe the commotion of the 
Proteſtants, occaſioned by the procedure about Bearn f. Du 
Pleſſis Mornay had again ſo far appeaſed the indignation.of the 
courtiers againſt them, and, by his prudent counſels to their de- 
puties at Rochelle, reſtrained their impetuous zeal during the 
controverſy with the Queen-mother, that, inſtead of the threaten- 
ed penalties for their offence, a compromiſe took place ; and, to 
teſtify the favour of the King, permiſſion was given them to 
hold a general aſſembly at Loudun, which met in the beginning 


of September. 


The enſuing year was introduced with the creation of above 
fifty knights of the eſtabliſhed order of the Holy Ghoſt F. To 
avoid the imputation of partial promotions, de Luines left the 
choice of thoſe put in nomination by the court to the Chapter of 


the Order; and this rule of their admiſſion was afterwards con- 


tinued. The diſtribution of honours in all regular monarchies 
is {till one great hinge of the ſtate; but it was much more ſo in 
thoſe times when the diſpleaſure of the nobles, who claimed 
them, was, in a higher degree, alarming to the government. In 
France, more, perhaps, than in any other modern monarchy, the 


w_ com- 


* Ibid. t La Vie, liv. 4. p. 488. 89. t Henault, p. 402. 
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Book I. competition for honours and dignities may be ſaid to have ope- 
E 2 rated with all the force of a fundamental principle in the ſtate, 
and to have often equalled that of loyalty itſelf. The particular 

genius of the people augmenting the common deſire of them, 

the emulations and jealouſies excited about their diſtribution 

were frequently felt in the government, and either cooled or 

warmed the political attachment of parties to the ſervice of the 

crown. Notwithſtanding de Luines's caution not to give offence 

in the promotion of knights “, ſeveral expectants of the honour 

were diſguſted. The Queen-mother, upon the . court liſt being 

ſent to her, with an offer from the King to add to it ſome of her 
attendants, was diſſatisfied that ſhe was not previouſly conſult- 

ed. What ſingularly demonſtrated the propenſity of the cour- 
tiers and nobles to contend about the inſignificant appearances of 

honour, without any emoluments, was the ſtrife which aroſe 
between the Prince of Condé and the Count de Soiſſons, the 


| firſt and the ſecond prince of the blood, about preſenting the 2 
towel to his Majeſty. To ſhun the troubleſome deciſion, Lewis 4 
4 ordered his brother, Gaſton, to give it him. Upon the frivolous 4 
| . diſpute, however, the nobles were immediately ranged into two 


; parties; and, in conſequence of it, the Counteſs-dowager of 
= Soiflons pretending to be diſobliged, detached herſelf, along with 3 
her ftripling ſon, from Lewis's court to that of Mary de Medi- | 
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So little was ſufficient to revive the ſpirit of faction, that the 
Duke of Mayenne being prevailed upon by the Counteſs of 
Soiffons to follow her example in quitting the court, a conſide- 
rable band of the nobles were quickly ſeen to throw themſelves 
into the party of the Queen-mother. Diſcontented with the lit- 

tle 
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tle effect her appearance at court had produced for the removal 
of the favourite, and chagrined at the new honours conferred 
upon him, Mary of Medicis certainly wiſhed for ſuch a combi- 
nation to renew her aſſault upon de Luines. The Biſhop of Lu- 
con, whoſe importance roſe by every incidental broil of the court 
with the Queen, concurred to inſtigate her reſentment *. He 
repreſented, that the pride of de Luines was become more inſup- 
portable by the union he had formed with the Prince of Conde. 
He juſtified this affirmation, from the indecent terms in which 
the act of his impriſonment was mentioned in the King's decla- 
ration of his innocence, and that threw an unbecoming reflection 
on the whole adminiſtration of Mary. This error in decorum 
was much improved againſt the court. It was held as a flagrant 
proof how much the mind of the King was poiſoned by his in- 
ſolent favourite T. After finding the Dukes of Longueville, 
Vendoſme, Rohan, and Retz, diſpoſed to eſpouſe her quarrel, 
Mary de Medicis, before declaring herſelf, only ſought to join 
her late deliverer Eſpernon to the number of her adherents. 
Though fo recently involved, and with the memory of the peril 


he had run freſh in his mind, the old chieftain was prevailed up- 
on, by the flattering letters and preſents ſent him by the Queen, 


again to aſſume the name of her guardian, and to take the field, 


for the pretended execution of that treaty, which he thought it 
his particular honour to. have procured for her.. 


This ſecond inſurrection by Mary de Medicis ſhowed, that, a- 


bong with the name of any of the royal family or blood, the 


weakeſt pretences ſerved to vary the principle of loyalty into that 
of faction, and to create perturbation in the ſtate. She who had 


Q 2 been. 


II Mercurio, p. 1496. t Mem, de Rohan, p. 105, 
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been inveſted with the regency of the kingdom, - and had exerci- 
{ed this ſupreme authority for ſeveral years, now made no ſcruple 
to engage the nobles to revolt from their duty, and to counteract 
the moſt eſſential maxims of government. If her rude ejection 
from the court, and the {laughter of her ſervants, may be admit- 
ted as an apology for her firſt recourſe to arms, her ſecond at- 
tempt, after the full ſecurities and favourable ſtipulations granted 
her, cannot receive any excuſe. Even her hatred of de Luines 
being allowed to influence her conduct, and to have alone ani- 
mated her to this inſurrection, the charge of her having more 


violent reſentment than affection for her ſon, more vain ambition 


than regard to the peace of the ſtate, muſt ſtill fall upon her, 
The expoſition. of her motives for eſpouſing this confederacy a- 
gainſt the adminiſtration, run in that ſtrain which all faQtions 
have affected “. It deplored the miſeries of the ſtate, and cri- 
minally loaded the favourite, as the ſole cauſe of them. People 
could not help reflecting how improperly Mary de Medicis cal- 
led for public vengeance upon the King's favourite, who herſelf 
had ſhown ſuch inflexible attachment to one ſtill more odious than 
de Luines. It appeared, indeed, to all the intelligent, that the 


Queen-mother ſought not to be redreſſed in any complaints ſhe 
had, but to be ſubſtituted in the room of the miniſter. The idea 


of inſignificancy which this communicated of her ſon, as one 
who required to be governed, was no leſs hurtful than the com- 
bination now formed againſt his authority. It was no wonder 
that the licentious nobles ſported with the ties of allegiance, 
when they beheld them ſo much vilified and expoſed by the 
Queen's procedure f. The ſatirical writers, in that factious junc- 
ture, concurred in tainting the minds of the people with diſaf- 
fection. Foreign miniſters, at the court of France, beheld, with 

ſuch 


* Gramond. ibid. p. 278. 280. + De Serres, p. 221. 
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ſuch ſurpriſe, the new convulſion, that the Pope's nuncio Benti- Boos I. 


voglio wrote to his court, that the ſovereignty of the-kingdom, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, was no more than a vacant benefice. 


When the extent of this combuſtion over the provinces was 
conſidered, no antecedent one ſeemed half fo formidable, As it 
included ſome of the Proteſtant chiefs, as well as a large number 
of the Catholic nobles, it was computed to ſtretch * from Dieppe, 
in Normandy, to the ſouth fide of the river Garonne, over a tract 
of the kingdom of no leſs than two hundred leagues. It was 
compared to the famous league of the public good, in the reign of 
Lewis XI. was reckoned to proceed upon ſimilar principles, and 
was believed to comprehend a military force, capable of march- 
ing, with as little oppoſition as was then done, to the gates of 
Paris. Upon a general ſurvey, this might appear to be the ha- 
zardous condition of the ſtate. Lewis, and his miniſters, had 
ſufficient reaſon to be alarmed. In the council held about 
a declaration of war, or a treaty of accommodation with 
the Queen- mother, almoſt all the ſuffrages were for the latter 
meaſure, The Prince of Condè chiefly inſiſted for the moſt vi- 
gorous reſolution; and it was ſuppoſed that this opinion, coming 
from one who muſt have had the command of the army under 
the King, created jealouſy of his too great power in the mind of 
de Luines, and the other counſellors. Bentivoglio offered, in 
the name of his Holineſs, to be the negotiator of peace with the 
Queen-mother. But the intervention of foreign mediators and 
guarrantees, which appeared to be aimed at by Mary and her 
Partizans, being ſuſpected by the court, and dreaded as an im- 
political meaſure; the Nuncio was only thanked for his propo- 
ſal; and a letter, exhorting the Queen to amicable terms, accept- 

ed 
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ed from him, which the commiſſioners to be ſent from the King 
were to deliver. Four of the moſt reſpectable perſonages in the 
ſtate were nominated to this embaſly, the * Dukes of Monbazon 
and Bellegarde, and du Perron, the Archbiſhop of Sens, and 
the Preſident Jeannin. Yet all the arguments and rhetoric they 
could employ were ineffectual to perſuade Mary to enter into an 
accommodation, unconcerted and unparticipated, with her prin- 
cipal partizans. It was faid, in the ſtyle of the ſtate, that the 
King could not negotiate, or enter into a treaty with his ſub - 
* jets.” This maxim, however conſonant to the ſyſtem of the 
monarchy, had been in no other kingdom more often contradic- 
ted than in that of France ; the hiſtory of which, for more than 
half a century paſt, chiefly preſented a detail of ſuch treaties. 
| The gloſs given them was no more than a form of words ;. too 
| { thin a veil to impoſe on the weakeſt underſtandings. Seldom did = 
1 the court chooſe to obſtruct any deſirable pacification, by unfold- 
61 ing its ſenſe of this political doctrine. The commiſſioners were 
14 now thought to diſcover, by it, an intention to amuſe the Queen- 
. mother, and to detach her from the confederacy of the nobles. 
lj! The propoſed accommodation was interrupted, and the court 
= much perplexed; till a lucky reſolution being taken, to make one 
_ vigorous effort againſt the inſurgents in Normandy, turned the 
doubtful ſcale of events in its favour; 


— 
— 


| e The reported obſtinacy of the Queen-mother, againſt conclu- 
employ force ding a ſeparate agreement, ſerved to inforce the Prince of Condé's 

of arms, advice. When it came to be debated, towards what quarter the 

King's troops ſhould move, Lewis, in a ſtart of fancy, declared, 


That he choſe to face the neareſt danger, which was that in 
h | | «Cc the 
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© the contiguous province of Normandy.” His motions were 
as rapid as his reſolutions. He marched out of Paris “, together 
with his brother and the Prince of Conde, at the head of eight 
thouſand foot, and about eight hundred horſe. Dieppe, and the 
citadel of Caen, and other forts, were already occupied by the 
Duke of Longueville. The King had acceſs to Rouen, and the 
town of Caen; and, by his expedition, and ſome favourable ac- 
cidents, ſoon obliged the fortreſs of the latter to ſurrender. The 
King's preſence, and the ſudden reduction of that important gar- 
riſon, induced ſeveral of the Norman Lords to make their ſub- 
miſſion, and offer their ſervices to his Majeſty. Except Dieppe, 
every diſtrict of the province appeared to yield obedience, The 
Duke of Longueville himſelf promiſed it, by a letter to Lewis, in 
general terms. It was thought unneceſſary for the King to pro- 
long his ſtay, at a diſtance from the capital; and ſome of his 
council, who ſecretly deſired to divert his military progreſs, in- 
ſiſted for his returning to Paris, and quitting the campaign with 
the ſucceſs obtained. But the Prince of Conde, finding Lewis 
ſo apt for enterpriſe, and elated with his advantage, renewed his 
former counſel. ** Now is the time,” ſaid he, © to ſurpriſe the 
* uncollected forces of the Queen's party. Let us puſh through 
** the county of Main into Anjou, and ſeize the bridge de Ce, 
** the only one ſhe poſſeſſes, for paſſage over the Loire. If per- 
** mitted to mention, before your Majeſty, my own miſdemea- 
nor, I can aſſure you, Site, that our party at Mezieres would 
** have been undone, by the ſpeedy advancement of your houſe- 
* hold troops only againſt us.” | 


As the negotiation of a treaty was ſtill pretended, and it was not 
imagined that the King would penetrate ſuddenly with his troops 
into 
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into the Queen-mother's quarters, the ſeizure of Alengon, Ver- 
neuil, and Dreux, three conſiderable garriſons which lay in his 
way, firſt announced the march of his army towards Anjou. The 
Marſhal Baſſompiere having now joined it with a large body of 
troops, the blow meditated upon the Pont de Ce appeared to be 
practicable. Lewis, in the proſpect of ſucceſs, publiſhed a new 
manifeſto about this civil war, carried on in his mother's name. 
He acquitted her of all blame, but that of following bad coun- 
ſel v. He declared himſelf willing to give her every ſatisfaction 
which nature or reaſon could require ; but that he would make 
bis ſovereign authority be felt by thoſe who had inſolently com- 
bined in arms againſt it. By a regiſtrated act in the parliament, 
their rebellion and high treaſon were verified. Mary de Medicis, 
the nominal head of ſo powerful a confederacy, had, at Angers, 
only fix thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe. She advan- 
ced with them upon the apparent deſign of obſtructing the 
King's progreſs, by ſeizing Mans. But having only taken la 
Fleche, ſhe quickly retreated, like one impotent in the field, and 
irreſolute in counſel. The reaſon of both theſe defects was ſoon 
diſcovered by the intelligent. The Dukes of Mayenne and 
Eſpernon, whoſe united troops would have formed an army of 
thirty thouſand men, were too jealous of each other to join their 
forces in haſte f; and the Queen-mother, though adviſed by the 
Duke of Rohan, in caſe of any extremity, to throw herſelf into 
Guienne, the province of the former, dared not embrace this re- 
ſolution, from fear of diſguſting the proud ſpirit of the latter, 
Perſuaded by the Biſhop of Lugon, that her authority among the 
chieftains, and even her liberty of acting, depended upon her 
being diſengaged from the provincial power of the one or the 
other, Mary de Medicis remained in her poſt, at Angers, ex- 

poſed 


* Gramond, p. 286. + Mem. de Rohan, p. 109. 
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poſed, and almoſt without defence. This counſel of Richelieu's did Boos I. 
not proceed from want of attention, or foreſight of what might 1 
happen; but upon views, which thoſe who underſtood his genius, A treaty ar- 


ſuſpected he had long entertained, of rendering the Queen-mo- — 


ther's reconciliation with the King his own operation *, and, in Richeliev. 
its terms, ſubſervient to his favour and intereſt at court, He ob- 
tained this end, notwithſtanding the jealouſy and averſion of the 
favourite and other courtiers to him. De Luines, upon weigh- - 
ing all circumſtances, found that peace was his beſt policy. It deli- 
vered him from the adverſe chance of war, from the aſcendency 
in its councils, which the Prince of Conde aſſumed ; and, in the 
preſent conjuncture, it gave him the opportunity of ingratiating 
himſelf with the many peers and nobles of the Queen's party, by 
obtaining their releaſe from treaſonable penalties f. The two 
miniſters thus concurring in their political views, the pacific ac- 
commodation was determined between them. Richelieu, as an 
immediate reward, had the promiſe of his nomination, by the 
King, to the dignity of a cardinal, after that of the Archbiſhop 
of Thoulouſe, whom it was unfit to diſoblige. The good under- 
ſtanding of the two artificial miniſters was to be further cement- 
ed by the marriage of de Luines's nephew, Combalet, with la Vig- 
nerod Portcoulai, Richelieu's niece, whoſe name became after- 
wards much known in the world. 
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When the favourite miniſters had ſettled the terms of peace, 
the further motions in the field were only illuſive, and, on the 
ſide of the Queen, altogether a mock combat . De Luines could 
not reſtrain the King's order to attack the Pont de Ce'; but 
Richelieu took care to leave the body of troops there, unfurniſhed 
with ammunition. They drew off, or ſurrendered; and the Queen- 

R mother 
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Boox I mother was excluded from the power of eſcaping. She then BW 
ve ig ſigned the articles which had been agreed upon. They were a BS 
confirmation of the treaty of Angouleſme, and extended the Y 
King's pardon and favour to all her partizans, upon their-quit- Z 

ting their arms within eight days; with an exception only to the | 
reinſtating thoſe in their poſts who were already ſuperſeded by . 

the King's order. Lewis and his mother again came to an inter- . 

view at Briſſac. They expreſſed for each other the greateſt 1 
cordiality and tender regard. The miniſters and attendants of ; 

both ſaw one another, with all marks of courteſy and friend- 

ſhip. The ſubmiſſions of the nobles, who haſtily dilbanded their 

troops, were received by the King. In ſo abrupt and unexpected 

a manner did this civil combuſtion end, which threatened, in its 
appearance, ſomething more than the overthrow of the favou- 

rite's adminiſtration, and was computed to have coſt the govern- 

ment ſix million of livres, and the Queen- mother the deburſe- 

ment of two more; beſide the particular expences of the Lords 


of her faction. 


From the riſe and iſſue of this civil commotion, as well as other 
examples that have been given, it is apparent that the confede- 
racies of the nobles in arms were often the intrigues and colli- 
ſions of parties in the ſtate, peculiar to thoſe martial times, rather 
than inſtances of diſloyalty. No political controverſy was then 
decided, without a ſhew of military force. Though the court- 
party formally announced the contrary faction to be rebels to the 
King's authority, the ſame criminal idea, which later and more 
pacific times affixed to this charge, was not conveyed by it. 
Hence, not only the almoſt conſtant mitigations of the laws of 
treaſon, which were granted by the.court, but, in various caſes, 
ſuch compromiſes were made with the revolting party as placed 


them upon ſome level with the King's miniſters, or thoſe who 
poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed the firſt offices of government. It is remarked, at thisjunc- Boos J. 
ture, that moſt of the partizans who combined with the Queen= 
mother againſt the King and de Luines, were the ſame nobles 

who conſpired with that favourite to deſtroy Conchini. It ought 

likewiſe to be obſerved, that Richelieu, afterwards fo famous for 
maintaining the abſolute ſway of the King and his miniſters, and 

for repreſſing, by rigid penalties, the revolts of the princes and 

nobles, was known, himſelf, to have been a principal inſtigator 

of Mary de Medicis to this ſecond war with her fon, which was 

as unjuſtifiable as any of the inſurrections in his reign. He aſſu- 

med the merit of concluding it, when the recompenſe he aſpired 

to was promiſed him by the court. 


After the ratification of peace with the Queen-mother, Lewis 
thought it advantageous to his authority not to quit the field Septem. 16. 
with his army before he 'ſhowed himſelf in the province of 
Guienne, where the Duke of Mayenne's power, and, contiguous 
to it, that of the Duke of Eſpernon, might ſtill create apprehen- 
ſions about their entire ſubmiſſion ® He advanced towards 
Bourdeaux, and found due obedience every where teſtified. Up- 
on his arrival in the city, ſeveral important regulations for the 

quiet of the province, and the execution of juſtice, were ap- 
pointed. Among the latter, the judgment and condemnation of 
the Lord of Arſillemont was much applauded. Having the cu- 
ſtody of two caſtles on the Dardonne, he exerciſed robbery on 
the trade of the river, and depredations on the country around, 
with all the enormity known in the moſt lawleſs times. Truſt- 
ing to the protection of the Count de St Paul, his impudence 
brought him to Bourdeaux. The court of parliament there im- 
inediately applied to the King for his arreſtment. St Paul, and 
R 2 even 
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even the Duke of Mayenne, not much to their own reputation, 
interceded for him, while the merchants whom he had plunder- 
ed demanded his trial. © I have appointed him very proper 
*+* judges,” ſaid Lewis to the latter, © and juſtice ſhall be done 
* by me.” He was quickly condemned to loſe his head. The 
natural ferocity which he had, ſhowed itſelf on the ſcaffold. 
Being entreated by the Biſhop of Aire to ſuffer his eyes to be co- 
vered with a bandage, he replied, © Why, Sir, put yourſelf in 
* my place, and then you may do as you pleaſe,” 


Another particular deſign of Lewis's march into Guienne was 
ſoon diſcloſed by him “. It was that of enforcing the execution 
of his edit, which ſtill continued in ſuſpenſe, for eſtabliſhing the 
Catholic religion in Bearn, Several of his courtiers and officers 
were ſurpriſed at his declaring this reſolution, and perſiſting in 
it, notwithſtanding the approach of the winter-ſeaſon, and the 
difficulties that were repreſented to him about the impracticable 
roads, and the paſſing of the troops over the Garonne. He made 
light of all theſe inconveniences ; and, finding that the Marquis 
de la Force, governour of Bearn, and the preſident of the council 
of Pau, ſecretly favoured the opponents of the edict, and meant 
only to amuſe him with promiſes of verifying it, he puſhed 
forward with a conſiderable body of his troops, and entered into 
Pau on the fifteenth of October. The religious and civil altera- 
tions required by him were made. The maſs was reſtored and 
celebrated before him in the great church, the biſhops and ab- 
bots were reinſtated in their eccleſiaſtic dignities. and their places 
in the council of Pau; and the a& of the union of Bearn and 


Navarre to the crown of France being ratified, the two councils 
of 


* Mem, de Rohan, liv. 2. De Baſſompiere, p. 154. 
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of theſe principalities were formed into one court of parliament, Book I. 


ſimilar to the others in the kingdom. 


It has been obſerved how much this intended change in the e- 
ſtabliſnment of Bearn alarmed the general body of the Prote- 
ſtants L. Their deputies in the aſſembly of Loudun having re- 
preſented it as the principal grievance, obtained a promiſe from 
the court, that the remonſtrances upon the ſubject, along with 
thoſe of the council of Pau, ſhould be heard by his Majeſty. In 
the favourable diſpoſition of de Luines to obviate their com- 
plaints, and to pacify them, while the Queen-mother's confede- 
racy overawed the miniſtry, an aſſurance had alſo been given the 
deputies, that, agreeably to their requeſt, a governour of their 
religion ſhould be placed in the town of Leitoure; that two 
counſellors of their body ſhould be admitted into the parliament 


of Paris; and, that a new brief ſhould be granted by the King 


for preſerving the poſſeſſion of their ſurety garriſons. After a 
conſiderable oppoſition made by the aſſembly of Loudun to the 
King's order for its ſeparation, theſe articles had been promiſed in a 
compromiſe effected by the mediation of the Marſhal Les Diguieres 


and the Count de Chatillon on the part of the Proteſtants, and 
the Prince of Conde and the Duke de Luines upon that of the 


court. The engagement was only a verbal one ; but Lewis had 
publicly declared his ſatisfaction with it, and, by the Duke of 
Monbaſon, aſſured the deputies, that what was promiſed ſhould 
be performed within fix months. Before the deputies broke up, 


they inſiſted, that a permiſſion in writing ſhould be given them. 


to aſſemble again, in caſe the three articles were not fulfilled to 
them at the end of that term. This demand was not complied 


with in a direct manner. Yet ſuch an anſwer to it was returned by 
de 


La vie de du Pleſſis, liv, 4. p. 543. De Serres, p. 219. 
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Boox I, de Luines as was deemed an engagement to procure for them 


ae conceſſion which was aſked. Upon this footing, not altoge- 


620. 
ter free of ambiguity, they aſſumed the privilege of convocating 


a general aſſembly of their churches at Rochelle, about the time 
of the King's departure from Bearn. This was the convention 
of the Proteſtant body, ſo memorable in hiſtory for its factious 
and obſtinate ſpirit, and for engaging their party in war with the 
King that proved ſo ruinous to it; and, finally, laid open thoſe 
receſſes of its ſtrength, which had endured ſo many aſſaults, and 
enabled it to attain the moſt ſurpriſing advantages in the field. 


CHAP, 


G HM A F. V. 


Unpermitted aſſembly of the Proteſtants at Rochelle. Commence- 
ment of the civil War with them. — Its progreſ.— Siege of 
Montaubun. Death of de Luines. 


ROM the time when the Proteſtants ceaſed to have princes Book I. 
of the blood for their protectors, their deputies and repre Wy 

ſentatives aſſumed importance, and adopted principles and views 21. 
inconſiſtent with obedience to 'the ſtate, and prejudicial to their 

ſafety and real intereſt, Henry IV. after his converſion, had 
employed much attention and prudent addreſs to curb the growth 

of this ſeditious and untractable ſpirit. The moderate and 

juſt principle, that the King was their beſt protector, embraced, 

during his reign, proved an effectual reſtraint to it. The ſuc- 
ceeding relaxation of the government, in the minority of the 
preſent one, which gave courage and ſcope to every faction, al- 

ſo animated that of the Proteſtant deputies. There was now 

no prince of the blood of their religion, to preſerve among them 

the proper idea of dependance and ſubordination ; and, unhap- 

pily, they had learned to renounce and to diſdain it. Accuſtom- 

ed to meet in their aſſemblies, and to ratify, by oath, the union 

of their churches, they came to conſider the Proteſtant body, 

which they repreſented as an independent power, that needed no 
ſupport but that of its own coherence, and to look upon them- 

ſelves as able to act the part of its counſellors and protectors. 

Every image of authority operates with a faſcinating influence 

on the minds of men. The proteſtant deputies, elevated with 

it, in the particular aſſemblies of their diſtricts, and in the gene- 
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ral ones of their churches, became not only averſe to recogniſe 
ſuperior names extraneous to their body, but alſo leſs reſpectful 
of the great nobles who belonged to it. Inſtead of being direc- 
ted by the latter, the popular deputies and the miniſters aſpired 
to conduct the reſolutions of their aſſemblies upon their own 
views, and to make oſtentation of their democratical authority. 
As conceit, bigotry, and zeal, both of a religious and civil kind, 
grew more predominant, it was, in ſhort, underſtood, that a 
party of the deputies, not content with aſſerting all the privileges 
granted them by the royal edicts, entertained the project of in- 
creaſing their ſtrength, and rendering themſelves more formida- 
ble to the court of France, by ranging their churches into the 
form of a republic, to be repreſented in their aſſemblies by ſeve- 
ral orders of their body, after the manner of the ſtates general 
of the kingdom *. If this chimerical deſign was not really form- 
ed, the deputies, at this period, certainly gave occaſion to impute 


it to them. 


That the numerous body of them, who now repaired to the 
Aſſembly of Rochelle, diſcovered the temper, and acted upon the 
motives aſcribed to them, the moſt inconteſtible proofs may be 
given. They are interwoven with the general hiſtory of facts, 
relative to the irregular and unſeaſonable convention held by 
them, to the headlong and daring reſolutions taken in it, and to 
their manifeſt defiance of the menaces of the court, which are al- 


lowed equally by the Proteſtant and Catholic authors T. It has 
been already ſignified what pretext they had for inſiſting upon 


this aſſembly. The beſt counſellors and friends of their party 
were of opinion, however the doubtful point about the permiſ- 
ſion ſtood, that it was too nice and delicate to be contended with 

the 


* Gramond. lib. 7. p. 341. + Mem. de Rohan, ibid. p. 112. 
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the King and court, who, inſtead of rigidly reſtraining their aſ- 
ſemblies, had forgiven ſome illicit meetings of them. The fur- 
ther tampering with the authority of the ſtate, was the more 
likely to be reſented, eſpecially at a conjuncture when it was 
armed with power, and had gained a ſignal advantage over the 
confederacy of the nobles. Theſe views of the impropriety and 
danger of provoking. the court, by an aſſembly not expreſsly 
granted by the King, occurred to all the cool and intelligent, 
They gave the utmoſt diſguſt to du Pleſſis-Mornay *, who, as on 
ſimilar occaſions, endeavoured to plead the apology of his party 
with the court, while he remonſtrated to them-the temerity and 
hazardous nature of their reſolution. The Marſhal Les Digui- 
eres, the Duke de Bouillon, the Count de Chatillon, and even the 
Duke of Rohan, and his brother Soubize, who afterwards be- 
came their chieftains in the war, were no leſs concerned at the 
impetuous diſpoſition of the deputies. The firſt of them, though 
offered the command of an army of twenty thouſand men, with 
the emolument of a hundred thouſand crowns a year, not only 
rejected this propoſal, but declared, that he accounted the aſſump- 


aſſured them, notwithſtanding, that he would employ his beſt of- 
fices with the court to procure ſome redreſs of their complaints, 
in caſe they yielded obedience to the King's order, by diffolving 
their aſſembly. His ſubſequent. change of his religion, is no ſuf- 
ficient argument of Les Diguieres's acting, at this time, uncandid- 
ly, or pronouncing a partial judgment on the conduct of the de- 
puties, though this inference be drawn by ſome. Proteſtant wri- 
ters. Bouillon, allowed to be moſt firmly attached to their party, 
expreſſed much the ſame diſſatisfaction with the aſſembly at Ro- 
chelle. * It is not convocated,” ſaid he, © in the legal form, 


8 0 3 


* Mem. de la vie, ibid. p. 517. 518. 519. ibid. p. 545. 546. 547. 
7 De Serres, p. 242. 


tion of arms, in the preſent ſtate of things, unjuſtifiable T. He 
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Did my gouty and pained limbs ſuffer me to be carried to the 
* Louvre, I would throw myſelf at the King's feet, to implore 
** his pardon for the affront offered by it to his authority.” What 
further rendered the obſtinacy of the deputies apparent, and 
culpable in the eyes of all the diſpaſſionate, was the actual ful- 
fillment of the three articles promiſed by the court. De Luines, 
not chooſing to be charged with breach of faith, obtained an 


order from the King to execute them. But the Aſſembly of Ro- 
chelle, now inflamed by their own argumentation on the inju- 


ſtice done them, and by the reſentment excited by Favas, their 


deputy-general, at the language uſed to him by the court, paid 


little regard to this circumſtance. Having compiled the roll of 


their grievances in form, they determined to proſecute the redreſs 


of all of them, no leis than that of the three articles. Some ca- 
ſual inſults, committed by the Catholic populace, and ſhght vio- 
lations of the Proteſtant privileges, inevitable in every governs 
ment, were ſtated as injuries of equal import with them *. In 
vain did du Pleſſis repreſent to them how infatuate a refolution it 
was to provokc the abolition of the edict of Nantes itſelf, by ta- 
king arms, on account of ſome inconſiderable infringements on 
the public peace, condemned by the government. 


The court, on the other ſide, having declared the aſſembly il- 
legal, and contrary to the will of the King, conceived high in- 
dignation at the open contempt of the royal authority. Lewis 
refuſed admiſſion to the envoys who came from Rochelle to pre- 
ſent him with their remonſtrance. Favas, as acknowledged de- 
puty for all the churches, was only allowed to offer one in his 
own name. Being himſelf, from ungratified ambition, an ad- 
verſary to peace, his repreſentation included ſo much of the ar- 

rogant 


* Memoires, ibid. p. 5 53. 558. Gramondus, lib. 6. p. 332. 333. 
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rogant doctrine, and refractory ſpirit of the delegates at Rochelle, Book J. 
that it heightened, inſtead of abating, the flame of reſentment. 
He was told, That it gave the lie to the King's declaration, Wo 
„ and deſerved to be burnt;“ and that the only method to be 
taken by the aſſembly for appealing his Majeſty, was to implore 
his pardon, and to ſeparate. This laſt intimation proved 'that 
Lewis's council had formed no defign of beginning an offenſive 
war with the Proteſtants. Whatever the zeal of Arnoux, the 
King's confeſſor, and even the ambition of de Luines, for mili- 
tary rank, might ſuggeſt with reſpect to this meaſure, it is cer- 

- tain, that the old miniſters of ſtate, ſuch as Silleri and Jeannin, 
and other Catholic courtiers, who were reſpected and feared by 
the favourite, diſcovered an averſion to it, from ſeveral political 
motives. | Lewis himſelf, though narrow minded, and, in ſome 
degree, bigotted in his religion, had yet found the principle of 
toleration ſo eſtabliſned and approved in the ſtate, and had grant- 
ed ſo many confirmations of it, that he may well be acquitted 
of any intention to perſecute *, He had lately expreſſed ſuch ſa- 
tisfaction with the deference to his authority, ſhown at the con- 
cluſion of the aſſembly at Loudun, as to ſay, That he would 
ever treat his ſubjects of the Proteſtant religion with the ſame 
„ juſtice and equity as the Catholics.” The miniſters of ſtate, who 
withed to maintain the tranquility of the kingdom, beheld, with 
concern, the controverſy now ariſen between the court and the 
Proteſtant deputies f. They addreſſed themſelves to the Duke of 
Rohan and du Pleſſis Mornay, and intreated them to find ſome ex- 
pedient to prevent the growing diſcord. This ſalutary propoſition 
was accepted; and, by the joint endeavours of theſe chiefs, aſ- 

| ſiſted by the Duke of Tremouille, it would probably have been 


rendered effectual, had not Favas made ſuch a report to the aſ- 
| 8 2 ſembly 
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* Le Vaſſor, liv. 14. + Mem, ibid. p. 557. 560. 562. 567 
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ſembly at Rochelle, of the unſuitable reception he met with at 
court, as threw the deputies into a high pitch of indignation and 


4 


rage. 


The human mind is never more ſuſceptible of paſſion and vio- 
lence than in the combuſtion derived from a large aſſembly of 
men. The fervour of party principles is then collected together, 
and contagiouſly pervades every breaſt. The ideas of power 
riſe upon thole of apparent union. Privilege and right are mea- 
ſured by the general claim of them ; and men, unuſed to the ex- 
erciſe of authority, impel one another to graſp it with double 
fondneſs. This theory was verified in the Proteſtant aſſembly 
of Rochelle, As ſoon as the deputies were informed that the 
King had refuſed to admit their envoys, and to hear their remon- 
ſtrance, they procęeded to frame reſolutions and acts, much more 
expreſſive of reſentment and wrath, than what had been teſtified 
by the warmeſt of the courtiers. The Duke of Rohan and du 
Pleſſis were forbid to negotiate with the court, but in the name 
and authority of the aſſembly ; and their ſupplication to the King 
was dreſſed in the ſtile of the violent. A propoſition of the moſt 
arbitrary nature was made, that all the chieftains and military 
gentlemen of their religious profeſſion ſhould ſign a declaration 
in the form of an oath, to adopt and eſpouſe the reſolutions ta- 
ken by the aſſembly, whatever the tenor of them might be. As 
the King, informed of their offenſive procedure, had announced 
them rebels to his authority, unleſs they diſmiſſed their unlawful 
convention, and, on account of new commotions in Bearn, had 
ordered ſome troops to march that way, the deliberations and 
tone of a council of war were quickly aſſumed by the deputies, 
Some members were ſent to the chief Lords of their party, to 
acquaint them, that the reſolution of the aſſembly now was, to 


nominate envoys to the court of England, and to the States of 
Holland, 
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Holland, to explain to theſe powers the reaſons of their conduct, 
and to ſolicit their aſſiſtance. When du Pleſſis Mornay received 
intelligence of this meaſure, he was ſtruck both with the impru- 
dence and the abſurdity of it. © It is“ incredible to me,” ſaid 
he, © that our deputies, allowing they had reaſon to begin a war, 
© ſhould be ignorant of what is known to all Europe, about the 
e declared principle and diſpoſition of James of Great Britain. 
% Have they not heard, that he makes it a point of conſcience 
e to aſſiſt no ſubjects at war with their ſovereign, even where 
religion itſelf is mainly concerned? Do they imagine that he 
ce will, for the ſake of our cauſe, depart from his maxim, and give 
„ us that aid which he has denied to the EleQtor Palatine, his 
« ſon-in-law ? It is no leſs certain, though not ſo commonly 
«© underſtood, that the States General reckon upon the alliance 
6 of France as a neceſſary ſupport of their republic; and that 
„ now, when their famous truce with Spain is near expiring, 
& they will do nothing which may give offence or diſguſt to that 
„crown.“ 


It is not eaſily conceivable, as du Pleſſis found at this time, 
how much an aſſembly, compoſed of individuals otherwiſe not 
unintelligent, will loſe fight of common reaſon and prudence, 
when once it is inflamed and intoxicated with the conceit of its 
own authority. Fettered by their paſſionate and public reſolu- 
tions, pride will not ſuffer its members to reſile from them; and 
vehemence can only ſupport what is diſapproved by calm reaſon 
and reflection. While the Marſhal les Diguieres, the Duke of 
Bouillon, and du Pleſſis, endeavoured, by letters to Lewis and his 
miniſters, to ſoften their reſentment againſt the aſſembly, and to 
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keep matters in the train of accommodation, the deputies ſound- war. 
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* Ibid. 569. 
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Book. I. ed the note of war, by a declaratory arrangement of their whole 
E churches into eight circles. To each of theſe “, a military com- 

mamander was nominated, with power to levy ſoldiers, and to put 
in a poſture of defence the ſurety and garriſon towns. Other 
general regulations, relative to the raiſing money, the order and 
diſcipline to be obſerved by thoſe in arms, and ſuch as were em- 
ployed in traffic and huſbandry were likewiſe framed. While the 
deputies reſerved to themſelves the ſupreme authority and direc- 
tion as to war, or treaties of peace, they thought fit to name the 
Duke of Bouillon as their generaliſſimo, though it was well 
known that this old Marſhal of France was by no means diſpoſed 
to accept of this commiſſion. They paid a like compliment to 
les Diguieres, by aſſigning him the large circle of Dauphiny, 
Provence, and Burgundy, for his department of command. But 
having little hopes of his compliance with them, they ſubſti- 
tuted lieutenants in theſe diſtricts. The Duke of Tremouille 
was alſo found to. reje& the charge offered to him. The other 
chieftains reckoned ſubſervient to the will of the aſſembly were 
4 the Duke of Rohan, and his brother Soubiſe, the Count de Cha- 
1 tillon, and the Marquis de la Foree, with his fon. Among them, 
44 however, the motives of adherence were altogether political; 
and, with reſpect to ſome of them, it was doubtful what length 
they would carry their obedience. 
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This ſubject, of the conteſt of the Aſſembly of Rochelle with 
the court, deferves the more attention, as it ſhows in what man- 
ner the eſtabliſhment of the proteſtants in France, which had re- 
quired ſuch a courſe of time, and coft ſo much blood, to accom- 
pliſh it, was now expoſed to be ſhaken f. By the privileges of the 
edict of Nantz, and occaſional conceſſions made to them, they 

were 


De Serres, p. 252. Gramondi ibid. p. 333. Leges ſancitae in comitiis Rupellae. 
+ De Serres, ibid. 
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were reckoned to be in poſſeſſion of above eighty ſurety towns, 
beſide a number of forts and caſtles that came not under this de- 
nomination. In all of them they had governours of their reli- 
gion ; and, in ſeveral of them, the proteſtant garriſons were paid 
by the King. Such was the ſtake that was, at this time, unne- 
ceſſarily riſked by thoſe aſſuming and petulant guardians of their 
common intereſt. The increaſe of their churches to fix hundred 
over the kingdom ; the wealth that peace and ſecurity, for above 
five and twenty years, had brought into their body ; the eminent 
names and intereſt of ſome of their chief nobility were, without 
doubt, main incitements to the pride and obſtinacy ſhown by the 
deputies at Rochelle. Thoughtleſs of what their fathers had ſut- 
fered to obtain their liberties, unmindful of the former violence 
or perfidy exerciſed by the court toward them, they imagined it 
became them to be the aggreſſors; and, for ſake of contending 
one inſignificant point of privilege, to equal their authority to 


that of the King and ſtate, Weighing the diſpleaſure given them 


in the affair of Bearn, in balance with the general peace and wel- 
fare of their churches, and efteeming, as factions ever do, thoſe 
to be their trueſt friends who appeared moſt headlong and vio- 
lent ; they were likely to incur diſadvantage and calamity, by 
thoſe faults and defects which hiſtory often points out as the cer- 
tain cauſes of fatal revolutions in ſtates and communities. 


The diſſatisfaction of the principal chiefs of the Proteſtants 
with the conduct of the deputies, was ſuch, that it ſeemed im- 
probable that any of them would take part in the groundleſs war. 
But, in a period when moſt of them thirſted after military em- 
ployment, and when honour itſelf was placed in irregular ambi- 
tion, or in a blind attachment to party, the temptations to engage 
were too ſtrong for ſome of them. The attraQtive bait of rhe 
chief command, which Bouillon and les Diguieres had declined, 

could 
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Book I. could not be reſiſted by others of inferior reputation. The va- 
YL cancy created by the refuſal of theſe two chieftains, flattered the 
The Dake of hopes of all the reſt to be advanced in preferment . The two 
4 * brothers, Rohan and Soubize, eſpecially, could not diſpenſe with 
agree to take yielding to the powerful call of ambition, when they were in a. 
3 ot manner aſſured of being the firſt generals of the proteſtant forces. 
the prote- To pronounce: how far blameable they were, in eſpouſing a quar- 
N rel which they did not altogether approve, and in leading on a 
reſolute party to a precipice they were aware of, is a difficult 

point. Nothing is mote vague and erroneous than a judgment of 

this kind, when it oppoſes the principles and maxims by which. 

one age is governed to thoſe predominant in another; and yet 

the praiſe or cenſure of the hiſtorian may be often obſerved to- 
proceed in this courſe. Beſide that it is impoſſible preciſely to. 

ſay what view they had of the danger of their party, they might 

ſtill challenge the merit of ſharing it with them; and, inſtead of 

Joining the court, or ſtanding neuter, as others did, of endeavour- 

ing, by their counſel and conduct, to obviate or diminiſh the im- 

minent hazard that was run by them. * Such impetuous reſo- 

e Jutions,” ſaid the Duke of Rohan to Chateauneuf, will ex- 

© poſe the deputies to be abandoned by their ableſt partizans.” 

© They can find means of ſupporting themſelves, though you 

e ſhould forſake them,” replied. this paſſionate delegate. The 

Duke, in a relenting tone, made anſwer, ** Notwithſtanding my 

% advice is diſregarded, I ſhall not account it a ſufficient reaſon 

« for me to quit the. neceſſary defence of our churches.” This, 

perhaps, at bottom, was no more than language dictated by his 

ambition. Yet, if we make the ſuppoſition, that it had been ap- 

pealed to the men of honour of that period, whether a noble- 


man, ſuch as Rohan, profeſling this principle for his motive of 
action, 


* Mem. de Rohan, ibid. Gramond. lib. 7. p* 343. Mem. de la Vie, ibid. p. 574. 
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action was to be condemned or acquitted, it is hardly to be de- Boox I. 
nied that the queſtion would have ſtumbled them, and that they * 
would have more readily decided in behalf of the latter opinion. 
The catholic nobles were too much actuated by party principles, 

and had too often exemplified their general force, in that age, to 

paſs a rigid or unfavourable ſentence upon them. Howſoever 

they might judge of de Rohan's prudence or policy, it would 

have been conſidered as a great degeneracy of ſpirit, among the 
proteſtant chiefs, if he, and ſome others, whoſe age and capacity 

fitted them for enterpriſe, had not undertaken the poſt of their 

leaders in the field, and enabled them to exert, at leaſt, ſome mea- 

ſure of that military proweſs and undaunted reſolution, by which 

their party had been formerly defended, and the names of their 

fathers diſtinguiſhed in the kingdom. 


On 
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Had the court ſought occaſion to reduce the ſtrength of the 
proteſtants, no more plauſible or convenient one than the preſent 
could have been eaſily found. The avowed oppoſition of their 
deputies to the King's authority; their obduracy in rejecting e- 
very expedient for an accommodation; the detachment of ſe- 
veral of their ableſt chiefs from their party, and the further divi- 
ſions that were likely to ariſe among them, were ſuch advan- 
tages as ſworn conſpirators againſt them could have wiſhed. 
The conſideration of them produced unanimity in the reſolutions 
of the King's council for war. Lewis, and his miniſter, incited 
by Arnoux, and other ghoſtly monitors, thought it a fair oppor- 
tunity for an atchievement in arms, which would be applauded | 
at Rome, and reliſhed by all the zealous catholics. One point, 
chiefly, gave anxiety to De Luines. He dreaded the pretenſions 
of the Prince of Conde to the firſt command of the army, while 
it was his own wiſh to attain it, and to turn the campaign againſt 


the proteſtants to his particular honour and emolument. A fa- 
Wu of tis factory 
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Book I. tisfaQory expedient, with reſpe& to this, was ſuggeſted to him“. 
> It was propoſed, that the office of conſtable of France, dormant 
ſince the death of Henry of Montmorency, in the 1614, ſhould 
be revived ; and, to obviate ſuſpicions of its being intended for 
himſelf, that the King ſhould offer it to the Marſhal Les Digui- 
eres, upon the condition of his embracing the Catholic faith. None 
of the courtiers could diſpute the propriety of this nomination; 
and ſuch, indeed, was the general eſteem of the Marſhal's merit, 
that this high dignity might be thought not an over-rating of his 
former ſervices to the ſtate, joined with thoſe he might now per- 
form for the King. It was to be ſignified to Les Diguieres, that, 
if he heſitated about the condition annexed to the offer, the King's 
deſire of rewarding him ſhould ſtill not be fruſtrated, as his Ma- 
jeſty was willing to confer upon him all that was materially great 
or profitable in the conſtable's office, under the title and rank of 
Marſhal-general of France. From the manner in which the pro- 
poſition was made, Les Diguieres perceived the favourite's aim ; 
and, pretending the ſcruple of decency in point of religion, 
thought proper to concur with it. Upon his declining the office, 
with many profeſſions of his reverence and gratitude to the King, 
de Luines declared his maſter's pleaſure that he ſhould be himſelf 

inveſted with the commiſſion, and bear the ſword of conſtable. 


The inflammation of minds, attendant on the denunciation of 

war, began to ſhow itſelf among the courtiers. The remains of 

Progreſs of the old enmity againſt the Proteſtants, and the proſpect of ſha- 
N ring in a richer quarry of forfeitures, diſpoſed ſome of them to 
move de Luines to include the whole body of them in the procla- 

mation of hoſtilities, without diſtinguiſhing the peaceable and 
ſubmiſſive from thoſe who joined with the aſſembly of Rochelle, 

or 


* Gramond, lib. 7. p. 349. Mem, de du Pleſlis, p. 585. 
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or roſe in arms. But the miniſter ventured not to adopt the odi- 


ous and impolitic propofal ; and Lewis himſelf, who meant to 


act only for the maintenance of his authority, which he ſaid was 
inſulted by thoſe whom he had never injured, rejected it, as al- 
together unjuſt, and unbecoming him as a ſovereign *. His de- 
claration, accordingly, bore, that he would preſerve inviolate the 
edicts of toleration and peace granted in his reign, and that of his 
father, and take under his protection all who continued in due 
obedience to his government. He took his departure from Foun- 
tainebleau, on the twenty-ninth' of April, directing his route to 
Tours in Anjou. The troops muſtered in different provinces, for 
his ſervice, were reckoned to amount to forty thouſand foot, and 
eight thouſand horſe. Care was taken to appeaſe any emulations 
or quarrels that appeared among the chief nobility ; and moſt of 
the marſhals-and generals of the army being ordered to join the 
diviſion of it led by himſelf, ſubordination and n ſeemed 


to be eſtabliſhed. 


The diſadvantages under which the Proteſtant party at Ro- 
chelle ruſhed into arms, became, in the experiment, more mani- 
feſt. The orders and rules, preſcribed with the air of ſupreme 
authority, by the aſſembly, were little regarded by ſuch of their 
chieftains as did not approve its reſolutions, or who, conſidering 
the conteſt with the court as raſh and impolitic, thought them- 
ſelves at liberty to act according to the views of their intereſt. 
Some heſitated about compliance, others thought of making the 
beſt terms with the court ; and ſeveral of the more independent 
and aſpiring endeavoured to form {ſeparate parties in the provin- 
ces where they commanded, and to derive their military commiſ- 
ſions and authority from theſe conventions, that could be more 

| T 2 eaſily 
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Book I. eaſily managed by them *. In the latter manner, eſpecially, the 
Is Count de Chatillon conducted himſelf in the Low Languedag ; 
not from want of attachment, or ſpirited reſolution to ſupport 
his party, but from exception taken by him to the Duke of Ro- 
han's mode of exerciſing his chief command of the proteſtant 
forces. Nothing could be more unfortunate, in the ſituation of 
their affairs, than the miſunderſtanding that aroſe between theſe 
two noblemen, whoſe genius and abilities ſo much diſtinguiſhed 
them above the reſt of their military commanders. Chatillon in- 
herited a conſiderable ſhare of the vigour of the Admiral Colig- 
ni's mind, joined with the ingenuity and {kill in the arts of war, 
which his father, in early age, had ſhown. As the worthy re- 
preſentative of an illuſtrious houſe, his name was popular, and 
his reputation cheriſhed among the Proteſtants, until the diſagree- 
ment with Rohan, and the virulent rage excited- againſt him in 
the provincial aſſembly at Niſmes, in conſequence of it, determi- 
ned him to accept an honourable compoſition offered him by the 
court. Henry Duke of Rohan was one of thoſe nobles, whoſe 
characters were eminent in the court of France, and merited 
Character of tranſmiſſion to a future age. His natural parts were great, and 
og * ſupplied, in a ſurpriſing manner, what ſeemed wanting to him, 
from the helps of reflection and experience. His political views 
of government, and his obſervations on the ſtate of parties, tran- 
ſcended the ordinary lights thrown on theſe | ſubjects. His 
memoirs are an evidence of this, which excites admiration. In 
points where we are convinced he is biaſſed or miſtaken, his plau- 
ſible or acute reaſoning fails not to ſtrike and to perſuade. 
Nature appears to have given him a quick ſenſe of honour, and 
a degree of probity which, by a rare effect, concealed from him- 


ſelf the energy and force of his ambition. In all the changes at 
| court, 


* Mem, de Rohan, p. 121. 113. 
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court, he found ſomething, beſide his religion, that repelled him 
from adhering to any political party, though he early diſcovered 
an enterpriſing ſpirit, capable of forming one of his own. When 
the conteſt with the aſſembly at Rochelle enſued, he appeared not 
to approve the temerity.of its procedure, until he ſaw the firſt 
command in the Proteſtant troops open to him. Unconſcious, 
perhaps, {till of his predominant motive to engage, he undertook 
this charge with an ardent ſpirit of honour, and diſcharged it 
with integrity, reiolution, and courage, which were eſteemed 
by his adverſaries. To thoſe of his own party, he failed in no- 
thing, except in his promiſes of ſucceſs; and he ſeems to have 
challenged all that was due to his acquired authority over the 
other chieftains. Defective in the faculty of managing them, and, 
as it is alledged, aſpiring to the honour of delivering the Prote- 
ſtants, without any dangerous rival of his fame, he occaſioned 
alienation and diſcord, where it might have been evited ; and, by 


his controverſy with Chatillon, weakened the military ſtrength of 
his party. | N 


The firſt object to which both the parties in arms directed their 
view, was the town of Saumur; from its ſituation on the Loire, 


of particular importance as a garriſon, and an advantageous paſ- 
ſage for the troops of either army *. It was one of the ſurety 


places granted to the Proteſtants, and had been committed by 
Henry IV. to the particular charge of du Pleſſis-Mornay, who 
had held it, as governour, for thirty years. From ſpecial confi- 
dence in his honour and fidelity, he was exempted from recei- 
ving orders from the provincial lieutenant, or governour, and 
had the privilege of applying for them to the King. He had 
acquitted himſelf, during that long courſe of years, in this ſin- 
gular and delicate truſt, with approved wiſdom and integrity. 


Now, 


* De Serres, ibid. Gramond. ibid. p. 369. 
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Now, in his declining age, having endeavoured, in vain, to me- 
diate an accommodation between the Proteſtant aſſembly and the 
court, he found himſelf expoſed to the jealouſy of the two parties 
in the field. Each of them defiring to have the command of this 
fortreſs, he was in a manner threatened by the one, and cajolled 
by the other. The court, more reſpectful of his merit than his 
Proteſtant friends ſeemed, at firſt gave him ſome aſſurance “, that 
no alteration ſhould be made in the ſtate of the garriſon of Sau- 
mur. But information being received about the deſign of the 
aſſembly to throw a large body of troops into it, this reſolution 
was changed ; and, upon the advancement of the King's army 
towards the town, du Pleſſis was told that his Majeſty would 
lodge in the caſtle, He underſtood this as an intimation to re- 
tire, and accordingly complied with it. To compenſate, in ſome 
meaſure, for this appearance. of diſregard both to du Pleſſis and 
the promiſe made him, a brevet was ſigned by the King, conti- 
nuing him in his place of governour of Saumur, and aſſuring him 
of being reſtored, within three months, to the exerciſe of his 
charge. In the mean time, the Count de Sault, a Proteſtant, and 
grandſon to the Marſhal Les Diguieres, was appointed to take 
the command of the caſtle, with a new garriſon. 


The diviſion and ſuſpenſe of the Proteſtant nobleſſe, in various 
provinces, rendered the diſarming and reduction of their party 
no difficult atchievement to the Catholic commanders and gover- 
nours. Several forts and garriſons were yielded or ſold to the 
latter upon eaſy terms. The oppoſition, or diverſion, expected 
to be made in Normandy, Britanny, and other provinces, being 
foiled, the King proceeded, without obſtacle, to paſs the Loire, 
and open his way through Poictou into Xaintonge. The Pro- 

A WR " teſtant 
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teſtant commanders of St Maixant, Fontenai, Maillezais, and de 
Marans, places in the firſt of theſe diſtricts, remarkable for the 
ſieges endured by them in the civil wars, offered their ſubmiſſions 
to his Majeſty *, who, by a well- timed moderation, continuing 
them in their poſts, and declaring his ſteady reſolution to ſupport 
the edicts of peace, invited others to ſimilar compliance. At 
Niort, the proof he gave of this diſpoſition was ſtill more perſpi- 
cuous. Upon a complaint made by the Proteſtants at Tours, 
that, in a tumult of the Catholic populace, their temple had been 
burnt, and their burial- ground turned into a high-way, Lewis 
ordered reparation of both, under the care of the magiſtrates of 
the place, and aſſigned the ſum of eighteen hundred pounds out 
of the funds for the public works of the city, to be applied to 
the purchaſe of other ground, and the rebuilding of their houſe 
of worſhip. This equitable procedure, uncommon after the aſ- 
ſumption of arms, was a little detracted from by a proclamation 
which he iſſued, in relation to thoſe who ſhould aid, favour, or 
approve, in an indirect or clandeſtine way, the rebellious aſſem- 
bly of Rochelle, or its adherents 7. To detect ſuch, a judicial 
oath, or ſolemn declaration of due allegiance and fidelity to the 
King, and of diſavowing correſpondence with the opponents of 


his authority, might be exacted of the well affected and peace- 


able Proteſtants. It was juſtly complained of as a ſpecies of in- 
quiſition liable to abuſe. The impoſition of political oaths al- 
ways, in ſome meaſure, grievous, becomes a particular engine of 
perſecution and violence in the time of civil diſcord. The ex- 
ecution of the decree, on account of this ſenſe of its tendency, 
was, for ſome time, ſuſpended, until the King's council at Paris 
agreed upon ſome modifications of it, which, however, were not 


A 


* Gramond. ibid. p. 370. De Serres, p. 254. Mem. de Rohan, ibid. 
+ Mem. de du Pleſſis, p. 617. 
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A herald, ſent from the King to demand of Soubize admiſſion 
with his army into' St Jean d'Angeli, returned with an anſwer *, 
* That a humble ſervant, at he was, of his Majeſty's, he had, in 
* this caſe, only a ſoldier's charge, and could not execute his rOY- 
** al orders,” The town being inveſted, it was ſoon found un- 
prepared for a long defence; and, though the reſiſtance was vi- 
gorous, and marked by the fall of ſeveral Catholic officers, a ca- 
pitulation, at the end of three weeks, began to be treated ; and 
ſome articles being agreed upon and granted, in the way of con- 
deſcenſion, and mercy by the King, the ſurrender was made. 
The pardon of the officers and ſoldiers, on promiſe of future obe- 
dience, with the liberty and ſafe conduct of their perſons, and 
the enjoyment of their poſſeſſions, and the exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, according to the edicts allowed to the townſmen, were the 
favourable terms of it T. The execution of them was conducted 
with all poſſible regularity; and it was obſerved, to the honour 
of Lewis's perſonal clemency, that when Soubize, in paſſing with 
his train, threw himſelf upon his knees before his Majeſty, in- 
ſtead of a reprimand, he laid his hand upon his ſhoulder, and ex- 
preſſed himſelf in theſe ſoft. words: I hope hereafter I ſhall 
have more occaſion to be ſatisfied with you; riſe, and ſerve 
© me better.” The mark of diſgrace he inflited upon the town, 
was diſmantling its fortifications, and diſinfranchiſing the citizens. 
Soubize, withdrawing to Rochelle, lived, for ſome time, in a ſort 
of obſcurity, and diſregarded among the deputies and popular 
tribunes of the aſſembly ; that ſpecies of men, who, flattering 
the paſſions of their conſtituents, promiſe them ſucceſs in every 
reſolution and enterpriſe, and charge the executers, however 
blameleſs, with the odious diſappointment. ' 


During 


„ Ibid. Le Vaſſor, liv. 17. p. 105. + Gramond, lib. 8. p. 394. 
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During the ſiege and reduction of St Jean d'Angeli, other en- Book I. 


terpriſes, undertaken by ſeveral of the principal commanders for 
the King, had proved equally ſucceſsful, The Duke of Eſper- 
non had quelled the new commotions raiſed by the Proteſtant 
party in Bearn, and obliged the Marquis de la Force to relin- 
quiſh his poſt there. The Prince of Conde, though diſguſted at 
his being excluded from the chief command in the army, put 
himſelf at the head of the troops of his government of Berri; 
and by ſome diſſentions he excited in the garriſon of Sancerre, 
more than by the ſhew of his force, procured the ſubmiſhon of 
that defenſible place. In concert with him“, the Count de St 
Pol had made himſelf maſter of Gergeau and Chateau-Renard ; 
and both of them joining their troops, aſſaulted and took the 
caſtle of Sully, where the Dutcheſs of that name, in abſence of 
her ſpouſe, had, in commiſeration, as ſhe alledged, received a num- 
ber of Proteſtant gentry, exiled from their houſes and families. 
No leſs active, in the borders of this province, was the Duke of 
Mayenne, who, baffling the project of la Force to relieve Nerac 


by the ſiege of Caumont, ſucceeded in reducing both theſe towns, 


and then proceeded to puſh his conqueſts over the ſurety places 
in the dutchy of Albret and the county of Armagnac. The ra- 


pidity with which ſo many fortified towns, every where, ſurren- 
dered, was ſurpriſing to the Catholics, as well as the Proteſtants, 


and proved a diſmal ſpectacle to ſuch of the latter as had wit- 
neſſed, and often recounted, with pride, the feats of bravery, and 
the gallant oppoſition, on former occaſions, diſplayed in the 
ſieges of ſeveral of them. It was, with ſimilar aſtoniſhment, ob- 
ſerved, that ſome of the moſt zealous inſtigators of the war were 
among the firſt who ſhrunk into timidity, or ſet the example of 
the ſelfiſh and ignominious capitulations. Chateau-Neuf, who 
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made the diſdainful reply, above recited, to the Duke of Rohan, 
and Favas, the firebrand of the Rochelle aſſembly, juſtly incurred 
this reproach . A band of gentry, under the command of the 
former, and who had equal reaſon to dread the particular indig- 
nation of the King, agreed with him to appeaſe it, by delivering 
up the important fortreſs of Pons. The jon of Favas, with the 
advice of his father, made a like ſacrifice of Caſtel-Jaloux. 80 
often confirmed is the obſervation, that the violent become cool, 
in proportion to the exceſs of their zeal, and fearful, according 


to the provocations they have given. 


Through the extenſive barrier of the Proteſtant ſurety towns, 
generally undefended, or eaſily given up, Lewis made his war- 
like progreſs by the borders of Xaintonge, the capital province 
of their ſtrength, with little loſs or annoyance to his troops. He 
found ſome reſiſtance at Clerac, which was beſieged in form, and 
taken in two weeks, For an example of ſeverity to ſuch oppo- 
nents, the conſul of the town, and a miniſter, with one or two 
more, were hanged, A party of the King's troops, in reſent- 
ment of the death of the Camp-marſhal de Thermes, committed 
an outrage on the retiring garriſon, and occaſioned the drowning 
of many of them in the Lot. Notwithſtanding the declared in- 
tention and order of the King to prevent exceſſes of this kind, 
it was hardly poſſible entirely to guard againſt them. The con- 
tinuation of war abates, even in the humane, the ſenſe of com- 
paſſion ; and the moſt regular commanders will occaſionally o- 


verlook eruptions of the rapacity and vengeance of ſoldiers, 


which ſeem inſeparable from their habit and profeſſion. Com- 
pared with the hoſtilities long practiſed in the former conflict of 
arms between the Catholics and Hugonots, the preſent picture of 

them 


E Ibid, De Serres. Gramondi, lib. 9. p. 407. 410. 
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them might well be reckoned that of war humanized, and di- 
veſted of its barbarous rage. The rehgious antipathy and horror 
which then inflamed the two parties, was now ſcarcely felt even 
among the common ſoldiers, and was accounted diſgraceful in 
thoſe of higher rank. Together with this ceſſation of religious 
enmity, which eſtabliſhed toleration, and a long period pf peace, 
had introduced, the deference paid to the counſels of Les Digui- 
eres, the Proteſtant marſhal, and Lewis's own preſence in the ar- 


my, contributed to repreſs all the motions of the violent. The 


commanders of the Proteſtant garriſons, made ſenſible that the 
vindication of the King's authority, and not any outrageous aſ- 
fault of their privileges, was intended, in many inſtances obeyed 
the firſt ſummons, or ſent, from a diſtance, the keys of their 
towns, in token of ſubmiſſion. At this time, the Duke of Ma- 
yenne tranſmitted to the King's quarters at Agen an account of 
ſuch voluntary ſurrenders of various forts on the Garronne; ſo 
that hardly an obſtacle appeared to hinder Lewis from leading 
his army to the blockade of the city of Rochelle itſelf. 


Though concord and harmony, conducive to Lewis's ſucceſs- 
ful progreſs, appeared to prevail among the marſhals and chief 
commanders of his troops, yet it would have been a rarity, ſel- 
dom ſeen among the French generals in any age, if the ſparks of 
emulation and jealouſy had been entirely ſuppreſſed during a 
campaign of any length. Beſide the ordinary diſputes about 
precedency and rank to be expected, eſpecially where ſo many 
of the principal officers and chieftains were blended together, 
there ſeemed to be a general envy excited againſt de Luines, 
who, without the name of a ſoldier, without previous ſervice, or 
poſt in the army, was conſidered as adorning, at an eaſy rate, 
his new dignity of conſtable, by the triumphs that were obtain- 
ed. His vain and abſurd ambition for engroſſing the honours of 
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Boox I. the ſtate, as well as of the army, was manifeſted by his procuring 
8 the aſſignation of the Chancellor's ſeals to himſelf, now vacant 
by the death of William du Vair *. Of venerable aſpect, and 
rigid decorum of manners, that portrayed the philoſophic ſenti- 
ment and auſtere morality of the Greek and Roman Stoicks, 
whoſe writings he had peruſed and admired, this magiſtrate was 
deemed one of the ornaments of the French law, and an im- 
prover of its judicial forms. The model of a more chaſte and 
truer eloquence than what had obtained, he is allowed the ho- 
nour of introducing the taſte of it among the pleaders at the bar, 
and of poliſhing the public oratory of his country. De Luines's 
fucceeding him in an office looked on as the reward of diſtinguiſh- 

ed erudition and ſcience, was thought highly ridiculous, both by 

the miniſters of ſtate and the men of letters. It was commonly 
ſaid, in irony, * That the Chancellor's badge, and the Con- 

6 ftable's ſword, equally well became him,” By thoſe of the 
court and army, who hated his adminiſtration, or wiſhed a 
change, the ſucceſs attending the campaign againſt the Proteſtants 
was regarded as an undeſirable ſupport to his favour and autho- 
rity. Such as judged more moderately of his character, believed 

he would become intoxicated with his proſperity, and, of conſe- 
quence, more arbitrary than he had yet ſhown himſelf, in the 
diſtribution of honours and benefits. It was viſible, even among 

the military chiets, and directors of the warlike operations, that 
there were {ome much lets ardent than others, in the proſecution 

of them f. This diviſion became more apparent, when a queſlion 
enſued in the King's council about the further management of 

the campaign, and whether the ſiege of Montaubun ſhould be 
preſently undertaken by his Majeſty. | 


Incapable 


* Gramond. hiſt, lib. 9. p. 424. De Serres, p. 274. 
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Incapable, by the moſt induſtrious efforts he could uſe, to ſuc- 
cour the towns hitherto aſſaulted by the King's forces “, the 
Duke of Rohan had determined to ſtrengthen, to the utmoſt of 
his power, the garriſon of Montaubun, and render its reduction 
a laborious enterpriſe, and, perhaps, impracticable to the royal 
army. The ſituation of this town, which made it a refuge to 
the proteſtants in the Higher Guienne and Languedoc, and its 
natural ſtrength, improved by its fortifications, pointed it out as 
a proper citadel of war. His own reputation, and the declining 
credit of his party, required ſome ſignal exertion of military vi- 
gour, by which the rapid conqueſt of the King might be inter- 
rupted, and ſome hopes given to his partizans, that they would 
not be ſpeedily overwhelmed. It was known, accordingly, that 
Rohan bent his main attention and endeavour to collect a force 
ſufficient: for the defence of Montaubun. Thither he had ſent 
the Marquis de la Force, an officer of experience and approved 
valour, to take the chief command, and had increaſed the garri- 
ſon to near five thouſand men. He had viſited himſelf the for- 
tifications of the place, arranged its artillery and ſtores, and 
warmly exhorted the inhabitants and the troops to act with the 
reſolution and bravery becoming thoſe who occupied a fortreſs, 
famous, in the former wars, for ſuſtaining, invincibly, three re- 
gular and long ſieges. When the motion for turning the King's 
army from its preſent route to inveſt Montaubun was made in the 
council of war, the principal commanders were divided about it. 
One party altogether diſſuaded the enterpriſe, as incompetent at 
this time, and another maintained the expediency and facility of 
it. It was eaſy to aſſign plauſible reaſons for either of theſe opi- 
nions; but it was underſtood that thoſe who ſupported the latter 
deſired to gratify de Luines, the conſtable, and that the others as 

much 
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much withed to mortity his pride, The reſolution, however, to 


commence the ſiege, as moſt agreeable to the King, was taken; 


and Montaubun was inveſted by his army about the eighteenth 
of Auguſt, 


To enter into the detail of this remarkable ſiege would little 
contribute to entertain or amuſe the curious &. The hiſtorical in- 
formation neceſſary to be given chiefly reſpects its duration, for two 
months, the obſtinate defence of the garriſon, and the neceſſity 
of raiſing it, to which the King was obliged, by the ſlaughter 
and death of a ſurpriſing number of commanders and- officers of 
note, and the computed deſtruction of near eight thouſand ſol- 
diers. The preſence of five Marſhals, from emulation apt to diſ- 
agreement, and the conduct of the main attacks, by three parti- 
tions of the army, in little or no concert with each other, may 
be reckoned one conſiderable cauſe. of the repulſes and lofles that 
were ſuſtained. With reſpect to the laſt of theſe circumſtances, 
it is to be obſerved, that it was uſual, in that age, for every com- 
mander of any ſuch great diviſion of the troops, not to receive 
his plan of operation from the general in chief, or to-regulate it 
by his orders, but to follow a diſtinct and ſeparate ſcheme of his 


' own. The Duke of Mayenne exerting this privilege at the 


ſiege, afforded a proof of its fatal tendency. In two unguarded 
and furious aſſaults, he threw away the lives of above ſixty gen- 
tlemen, beſide the loſs of common ſoldiers. His uterine brother, 
the Marquis of Villars, was killed; and, at length, while boaſt- 
fully he ſhowed what he called his galleries, to the Duke of 
Guiſe, the unhappy fate he imparted to others reached himſelf. 
The only ſon of the famous general of the catholic league, the 


male line of his father, periſhed with him. The regret of his 
| death 
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death was mournful in the camp; but the tidings of it carried to 
Paris, provoked the populace to violent rage againſt the hugo- 
nots *, Not yet forgetful of the enthuſiaſtic attachment of the 
citizens to his family, they were inclined to mark their reſent- 
ment of his fall by ſome deſperate carnage. But, prevented by 
the activity and vigilance of the Duke of Montbazon, the gover- 
nour, and the magiſtrates of Paris, all their outrage could effectu- 
ate was the burning the proteſtant temple at Charenton, pillaging 
ſome adjacent ſhops, and wounding and killing a few perſons. 
- What contributed more to the ſaving of Montaubun, and re- 
dounded to the fame of the Duke of Rohan, as its defender, was 
a reinforcement of twelve hundred picked ſoldiers, fent by him, 
under the conduct F of his camp-maſter Beaufort; two thirds of 
which fought their way through a barricade of the royal army 
into the city. A conference betwixt the Duke and the conſtable 
de Luines, likewiſe took place during the ſiege. To the honour 
of the former, it appears that he declined concluding a treaty ad- 
vantageous to himſelf, but not comprehenſive of the reft of his 
party. After the overflowing of the Tarn, which runs hard by 
the town, the putrid fever that had infected the camp became e- 
pidemical among the ſoldiers ;\ many of whom, on the death or 
ſickneſs of their officers, began to diſband. Finding it impracti- 
cable, without hazarding the loſs of his whole army, to continue 
the ſiege, Lewis, as it is faid, with tears in his eyes, drew off his 
troops trom their entrenchments about the middle of November. 
Thus, the obſtruction given to his conqueſts by one town, ſtopped 
his progreſs for a ſeaſon, and diminiſhed the advantages already 


- 
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Book l. It was ſome conſolation to Lewis, under this failure of ſucceſs, 
—— that his campaign againſt the proteſtants was highly extolled by 


1621. 


the praiſes of the Pope, and by the convention of the French 
clergy in Paris. Nothing could exceed the ſtrain of the brief ad- 
dreſſed by Gregory XV. to his Chriſtian Majeſty, for extrava- 
gant eulogy, affected dignity, arrogant recommendation, and fan- 
taſtic encouragement. It had been long the mode of the Vatican 
to keep up the hyperbolic ſtile of the dark ages, both in the bulls 
and more ordinary mandates and epiſtles of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
without conſidering how the reliſh and value of this rude colour- 
ing had ſublided, in ſeveral nations, by time and gradual im- 
provements. As if he had been addreſſing a Luitprand, or 
ſome king of the Lombards, Gregory aſſures Lewis XIII. that, 
if, agreeable to his exhortation, he proceeded to beſiege Rochelle, 
by ſea and land, God would perform miracles in his favour, no 
leſs ſignal than thoſe wrought for Mrael in the paſſage of the Red 
Sea and of Jordan, He“ then promiſed him the conqueſt of the 
Eaſt, if Lewis would undertake it, with the exemplary and me- 
ritorious zeal of his anceſtors, who, /aid he, no leſs religiouſly o- 
beyed the exhortations of the Holy See, than the: commandments of 
God. The clergy of France, whoſe orator to the King was the 
biſhop of Rennes, ſcarce yielded to Gregory the palm of this a- 
dulation ; and they added to it a more ſolid garniture, by offer-= 
ing Lewis a million of crowns for the reduction of Rochelle. 
But all theſe flatteries availed not to divert the aſperſions thrown 
upon the Conſtable de Luines, for the ſufferings of the army, 
and the King's diſappointment, before Montaubun. In theſe 
invectives Þ were ſummed up all the objections of his adverſaries 
to his character and adminiſtration ; his ingroſſing the King's 


favour, his monopolizing the honours of the ſtate, his pecuniary 
extortions 
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extortions from the public, and his ſquandering the treaſure of 
the King, in enterpriſes, either unneceſſary, ill-concerted, or a- 
dapted to gratify his private ambition. To diſſipate Lewis's 
chagrin, before his return to Paris, and to circulate his own apo- 
logy for the unfortunate ſiege, in the province moſt intereſted in 
it, de Luines prevailed with the King to viſit the city of Thou- 
louſe. To his Majeſty, the eight copitouls, as they were antiently 
called, or the principal magiſtrates, and the counſellors of parlia- 
ment, diſſembled their diſappointment, by the complimental ora- 

tions they made, on his various and rapid conqueſts, by the diſ- 
play of triumphal arches, and many other ſplendid emblems of 
their ſatisfaction and joy at the preſence of their Monarch, But 
they accorded not ſo well, in this congratulary ſtrain, with de 
Luines *, who, ſullen or imprudent enough to cenſure a phraſe 
uſed by the orator for the parliament to his Majeſty, brought a 
reply on himſelf much more diflonant and diſagreeable, In ex- 
horting Lewis to continue at Thoulouſe, and proſecute the war, 
the Preſident Bertier employed this expreſſion, ** Aﬀord not a 
„handle for your enemies, whoſe preſumption is well known, to 
ſay, that you have turned your back before them.” We may 
have occaſion, more at large, to remark that delicacy of language, 
ſuch as de Luines, at this conjunAure, wiſhed to hear, was none 


of the accompliſhments of that age. 


To puniſh the revolt of a ſurrendered town, and to endeavour 
to finiſh the campaign of the year with more renown, Lewis en- 
paged, at the lateſt ſeaſon of it, in beſieging Monheur *. He was 
ſucceſsful ; but loſt, by the contagious fever of the camp, his 
favourite miniſter and conſtable de Luines. One of theſe 


eleves of fortune, who are raiſed up to the eye of the world, to 
| X diſplay 
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diſplay her power in the diſtribution of its honours and dignities, 
his character bore no ſtamp, either of ability or virtue, to at- 
tract the attention of poſterity, or to merit the aſſigning it any 
denomination in hiſtory.” It need only be ſaid, that he filled up 
the vacant place of a young King's favourite, and acted as a mi- 
niſter with leſs extravagance of temper and conduct than might 
have been expected from him, With no other view, but that of 
having a pretence to aſſume the Conſtable's fword, he gave a be- 
ginning to the reduction of the power of the Proteſtants in 
France ; which being afterwards continued and proſecuted, on a 
political plan, by Cardinal Richelieu, is ranked, by many French 
authors, among the profound deſigns and atchievements of his 
extolled adminiſtration, It is obſerved by the hiſtorians, that 
Lewis, on beholding the ſtately rank affected in public by his 
favourite, animadverted privately upon it, with that moroſeneſs 
and ſuſpicion which was natural to him. When the Engliſh en- 
voy, ſoon after his arrival in the camp at Montaubun, repaired 
to de Luines's quarters, © Behold him, ſaid Lewisto Baſſompiere *, 
* in proceſſion to his audience by King Luines“ It could not, 
however, be inferred from this ſpeech, or ſome other of a ſimi- 
lar kind, that are retailed by Baſlompiere, that Lewis had formed 
any reſolution to diſmiſs his favourite. Luines's two brothers 
were advanced to the dignity of Peers, with the titles of the 
Dukes of Chaunes and of Luxembourg. Of ſuch origin, created 


by fortune, and not by merit, are families of 'the higheſt name 


and quality, in the monarchies of Europe. 


CHAP. 
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Diſputes in the Court about proſecuting the War with the Prote- 
flants —Its Continuation.— Peace of Montpelier.— Origin of the 
Dyſpute with Spain about the Poſſeſſion of the Valteline. 


HE death of de Luines produced ſuch a changeful appear- Book I. 
ance, in the ſcene of the court of France, that the moſt 
penetrating could not foreſee in what it would terminate. The NON 
character of the King, as well as of ſeveral parties, which, be- 
ſetting him around, hoped for the aſcendant, rendered it a point 
of much ambiguity. Thoroughly occupied by one favourite, 
Lewis had diſtinguiſhed no other of the courtiers, by marks of 
his affection or regard, ſufficient to indicate what new choice he 
might make. The parties, hitherto repelled or diſcontented by 
de Luines's ſway, were invited to approach the court, and try 
their influence on the King, or to form ſuch connection with o- 
thers, as might enable them to ſeize, by a vigorous effort, the 
cluef direction and management of his counſels and govern- 
ment. | 

Mary de Medicis, delivered now from her dread of the fa- 
vourite, and the Prince of Conde, no lets elevated in hope, by 
his deceaſe, ſet out, in eager haſte *, to meet Lewis, who had 
We - come 


N 
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Boox I. come to Bourdeaux. In the mean time, the Cardinal de Retz, 
x. and the Count de Schomberg, ſuperintendant of the finances, 
who formed a part of the late miniſtry, endeavoured, together 
with de Vic, to whom the ſeals were given, to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves upon an independent footing of intereſt with the King. In 
Competition this pretenſion, they were oppoſed by the generals of the army, 
1 Praflin, Crequi, and Chaunes, with Baſſompiere at their head; 
5 an officer who appeared to gain more on Lewis's humour than 
any other. The competition between theſe military chieftains 
and the miniſters of ſtate, occaſioned a contraſt of advices in the 
King's council; and, what ſeemed an unaccountable ſingularity, 
the men of the long robe urged the proſecution of the war with 
the Proteſtants, more than the commanders of the army. Poli- 
tical ſituations and views may thus vary, for a time, what is rec- 
koned the immutable diſtinction of characters. The former, it 
would appear, beſide conforming to what they believed moſt 
acceptable to the King, perceived it to be advantageous to their 
ſcheme of engroſſing his favour, to keep him engaged in warlike 
action, which required reſources that they only could furniſh, 
and to remove him, as much as could be done, from correſpon- 
dence with the Queen-mother, upon whoſe friendſhip they had 
no ground to rely. The generals, on the other hand, thought it 
more honourable for them to depend on the favour of Mary de 
Medicis, whoſe natural hberality was known, than on theſe ſcru- 
pulous and formal ſtateſmen. Mean while, the Prince of Conde 
being arrived, and, after ſome heſitation, finding it moſt eligible 
to ſupport the party of the latter, a new incitement was given to 
the military chiefs, who deſired not his advancement to the com- 
mand of the army, to divert. the King from entering into any 
ſpecial reſolutions about the conduct of the war, until his return 
to Paris. In this manner, Lewis, after ordering ſome neceſſary 


cantonments of his troops, during the winter, withdrew, with 
| the 
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the remainder of them, towards the capital; while the two parties 
of his council conteſted for the ſuperiority, and left it undeter- 
mined, whether conditions of peace might be propoſed, or the 
war with the refractory Proteſtants proſecuted with the utmoſt 
vigour. "RE 2 as, 


During the King's ſtay in Paris, the queſtion about continuing 
the war underwent a diſcuſſion, more deſerving notice than what 
enſued from the new cabal of parties in the court“. There was 
one man in the King's council, whoſe eminent charaQter, and 
acknowledged abilities, had ſufficient influence to draw ſeveral 
of the courtiers to his political opinion. This was the Preſident 
Jeannin, in the office of controller-general of the finances, juſt- 
ly celebrated at home, and in foreign countries, for his conſum- 
mate knowledge in the affairs of government, for his experience 
and prudence in conducting them, and for that magnanimity in- 
ſeparable from a great character, which renders it, in different 
ſituations, equal 10 itſelf. The ſame moderation, which former- 
ly made him, when attached to the Catholic league, the controller 
of violent counſels, and turn the torrent of faction toward peace, 
always diſpoſed him to ſuggeſt thoſe meaſures of adminiſtration 
which he thought moſt ſalutary and advantageous to the French 
fate. In the important queſtion now agitated among the King's 
cunſellors, his opinion was, that the Proteſtants, as a party for- 
milahle to the ſtate, ought to be ſubjected to it, but not, unleſs 
rebelious, reduced by force of arms. He gave it as his judg- 
ment, founded on long experience, in the preceding com- 
buſtios, that there was a remedy more efficacious, and more eli- 
gible, han violence, which Henry III. had, for ſome time, 
adopted, with evident ſucceſs, by maintaining inviolably the e- 

| dicts 
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dicts of peace, and making the civil and military promotions of 
the Proteſtants depend on their communion with the Catholic 
church. © Theſe methods of reducing their power, as a party,” 
ſaid he, © cannot fail to attain their end, as they are accommo- 
* dated to the paſſions of human nature. They will not drain 
** the finances, nor ſhed the blood of the kingdom. The life of 
** the King, io precious to the ſtate, will not be expoſed by them 
to the hazards of war, nor the ties of allegiance be weakened 
by one part of his ſubjects appearing in arms againſt him.” _ 


In ſupport of this reaſoning, Jeannin urged the diſhonour and 
prejudice incurred by France, in her name and intereſts abroad, 
which were ſpurned by her neighbours and allies, while the force 
of the kingdom was ſeen to be conſumed in domeſtic broils with 
the Proteſtants. Never, ,indeed, did the ſtate of Europe appear 
more critical and intereſting to every nation that feared the Au- 
ſtrian dominion, nor furniſhed a ſtronger argument for France 
throwing her whole united ſtrength into the oppoſite ſcale. Some 
of the armies that traverſed Germany threatened the frontier of 
the kingdom; and the motions of the Spaniards in Italy were 
equally alarming. The promiſes made by foreign courts, and 
their engagements to the envoys of France, were ſhameful» 
eluded, on the preſumption that the government was only beit 
on ſubduing the Proteſtants. © Baſſompiere,” added the miu- 
ſter, ©* has lately brought us a poſitive declaration from the King 
* of Spain, that he would reſtore the Valteline to the Grions. 
<« But, ſince our being embroiled with the Proteſtants, las his 
© Catholic Majeſty performed this promiſe : No. On ſie con- 
« trary, the Spaniſh commander has fortified his poſts in that 
Te important diſtrict, Neither an Emperor, nor a Kingof Spain, 


* would find it convenient to violate their engagerents to his 
Chriſtian 
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* Chriſtian Majeſty, if they beheld him unembarraſſed with do- 
* meſtic diſcord,” 


What was ſaid by this able ſtateſman, who recalled to the 
minds of many the much negleCted foreign intereſt and honour 
of France, made a great impreſſion, He was joined in ſentiment 
by the old Chancellor Silleri, the Marſhal de Crequi, Baſſompiere, 
and moſt of the counſellors who had been employed at fo- 
reign courts, and had ſupported the reputation of the ſtate by 
their negociations. Mary de Medicis alſo ſignified her concur- 
rence with them ; yet the party already mentioned by no means 
yielded the argument. Encouraged by the Prince of Conde's 
acceſſion to their ſide, and aided by the King of Spain's mini- 
ſters, the Pope's nuncio Corſini, and the bigotted of the court, 
they inſiſted, that policy, as well as the King's honour, and at- 
tachment to the Catholic church, dictated the proſecution of the 
war. They alledged, that now a fortunate conjuncture for an 
entire and eaſy reduction of the Proteſtants had enſued; when, it was 
certain, they could neither be ſuccoured from Germany nor Eng- 
land; and that ſo favourable a ſeaſon, not again to be expected, 
ought to be ſeized, for accompliſhing what had been long aimed 
at by all who wiſhed the overthrow of faction, the ſupport of the 
crown, and the ſtrength of the monarchy ; that, along with the 
Proteſtant power, every faction in the ſtate, apt to have recourſe 
to it, would be weakened, or ſuppreſſed ; and that, when this 
foundation was laid for domeſtic tranquillity, the King might, 
with every advantage, proceed to adjuſt the balance of Europe, 
and ſet bounds to the overgrown power of the houſe of Auſtria. 


The argument urged with moſt efficacy upon Lewis was, that 


his honour was engaged to puſh the war; an argument that may 
be accounted a moſt ſanguinary one, and which has produced as 


muck 
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much bloodſhed and deſtruction among mankind as the moſt ar- 

bitrary and atrocious rules of policy. In the moſt civilized ſtates, 

it is ſtill held to be of invincible force ; and the prince or mo- 

narch is believed to be conſtrained by it upon every occaſion. 

Du Pleſſis-Mornay had the honour of combating, with the laſt 

ſtrokes of his pen, this pernicious argument, in ſeveral letters he 

wrote to the King *. The cloſe reaſoning uſed by him is no leſs 

ſtriking, than the ſentiment pathetic. ©* How much, Sire,” ſaid 

he, ©* muſt it coſt your Majeſty and your kingdom, to adhere to 
* this inhuman and fallacious maxim, that your honour is at 
* ſtake, and that you cannot draw back ? From paternal con- 

* cern, you ſurely muſt be unwilling to follow it rigidly, with 

regard to ſubjects who have often bled for the reputation of 

your crown, and are now only accidentally offenſive. The ho- 
* nour of a great King, ſuch as your Majeſty, is not expoſed to 
e ſuffer upon flight grounds, like that of perſons conſcious of 
© their known weakneſs. It obliges you not to return to the 
« ſiege of Montaubun, like ſome captain in the field jealous of 
{© his reputation. It is ſaid that you cannot, with credit, grant 
© peace, until the affront given to your authority be wiped off. 
„ Did Charles V. the Emperor, forfeit any fame as a warrior, or 
e the head of the empire, when, after raiſing his ſiege of Mag- 
« Jebourg, he entered into terms with the Proteſtants, and eſta- 
ce hliſhed peace in Germany? What would have been the fate 
of your illuſtrious father, had he conducted himſelf by this 
& falſe notion of honour ? His life, though a pattern of heroic 
c action, would have been too ſhort to have ſupported his hard 
« ſtruggle for the crown, and reſted the iſſue of it upon the ob- 
„ ſervance of this maxim. He, therefore, juſtly rejected it, and 
„ accounted himſelf a greater King, and a truer ſovereign of 
** France, 


„ Mem de la Vie, ibid. p. 639. 
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e France, by obtaining the ſubmiſſions of his people, in an a- 
% micable manner, than if he had perſiſted to vanquith them 
<« by force of arms.” Such ſentiments deſerve to be copied, as 
they are rarely to be found in the pages of hiſtory; and are re- 
lative to queſtions ariſing in all governments, and of the moſt 
intereſting nature to mankind. 


To finiſh what relates to this intelligent ſtateſman and eminent 


writer, the memorial he framed, on the ſubject of his own uſage 
by the court, might likewiſe be added. The juſt ground he had 
to complain, and his title to the regard of Lewis and his mini- 
ſters, diſtinguiſh it from the ordinary and preſumptuous claims of 
courtiers. Inſtead of it, however, the ſupplement annexed to this 
piece, when under ſenſible feelings of neglect and diſappointment, 

ſhall be recited, as more warm and tender, and more affecting 
in the ſentiment and expreſſion. It was not preſented to the 


King, but preſerved as a curious relique after his death, which 


ſoon enſued. - Drawn in the form of a requeſt to the King, for 
leave to retire out of France, it concludes in this manner *: 
© Since my obedience and fidelity are, by nominal friends, as 
„well as by adverſaries, conftruQed into crimes, and ſince, in- 
© ſtead of the juſt recompenſe of my ſervices, I have nothing 
to expect, but further marks of diſhonour; permit me, 
Sire, moſt humbly to ſupplicate a ſafe conduct from your 
** Majeſty, that I may withdraw with my family from the 
realm of France. There, removed at a diſtance from objects 
** that neceſſarily create me diſtreſs, I will pour forth my pray- 
* ers to God, for your Majeſty's welfare, and that of the king- 
< dom; I will implore the forgivenneſs of heaven for the authors 
*©:of 95 councils, which are more injurious to the proſperity 
Y ” ot 


® Ibid. p. 656. 


Anecdote of 
du Pleſſis 
Mornay, 


Book I. 
. 


1622. 
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of your ſtate, than contrary to any intereſt of mine; and, 
** finally, to ſoften the anguiſh of my heart, I will ſtrive to for- 
** get that I ever belonged to France. Perhaps, Sire, ſome fo- 
** reigner may be found, ſympathizing enough to make my 
** tombſtone be inſcribed with the following epitaph: Here lies 
** a man, who, at the age of ſeventy-three, and after having paſſ- 
* ed forty-fix of theſe years in the ſervice of two great Kings, 
found himſelf obliged, by his having done. his duty, to ſeek for a 


* grave out of his native country. Paſſenger, drop a. tear, either 


* for his anfelicity, or for the malice of his time,” The ſpleen 
that here may be noted by ſome, is allowable and affecting, 
when conſidered as ariſing from the ſenſibility of a real patriot. 


The light of ang 18 often leſs wanting to Kings and 
courts, than the faculty of profiting by it. Where ſuch able 


politicians offered a different adviee about the foreign or domeſtic 
war, Lewis had not the capacity to determine upon which ſide 
the moſt forcible reaſon lay “. He appeared to heſitate in his 


reſolution; and, at one time, to think his honour and glory re- 
quired him to expel the Spaniards from the Valteline, and, at 


another, that it became him to wipe off the ſtain his victories o- 
ver the Proteſtants had received at the ſiege of Montaubun. His 


genius, indeed, rendered it more. probable, that he would act 
from an impulſe already, given him, than yield to the force of a 


new one. His latent bias, or determination, was yet ſo much 


concealed, that the Spaniſh Party were overawed with his decla- 
rations and threats, that the Marſhal Les Diguieres ſhould im- 


mediately be ordered to paſs, over the Alps, at the head of an 
army, into Italy, and that he would join in league with the re- 
N OY SIS public 


* De Serres Supplem. p. 299. 
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public of Venice, arid the Duke of Savoy, to compel the Catho- 
lic King to fulfil the treaty of Madrid, and reſtore the Griſons to 
their former ſtate. He announced, by his envoy, du Fargis, at 
the Spaniſh court, that he would take, in perſon, the route to 
Lyons, and expect there the final anſwer of Philip IV. and, upon 
it, form his own reſolution, either to continue the war with the 
Proteſtants, or to grant them peace, and exert himſelf in ſettling 
the affairs of Italy. It appeared the more, that he was diſpoſed 
to this meaſure, by his permitting Les Diguieres to treat, upon 
the conditions of peace, with the Duke of Rohan. They were 


_ almoſt agreed on between theſe chieftains *, notwithſtanding the 


ſhocking incident of the aſſaſſination of the Preſident du Croſs, 
employed by the former of them, as his envoy at Montpelier. 
Though it was the act of private rage, the name of the Proteſtant 
party ſuffered! by it. While the ultimate reſolution of Lewis 
was the ſubje& of ſpeculation, he withdrew, in a ſecret manner, 
from Paris to Orleans. There, the influence of Puiſieux, and 
his party, over the King, was diſcloſed, to the diſappointment 
of Jeannin, and other old miniſters. The near view given him 
of the late bold enterpriſes of the Proteſtants in the provinces, 
and the account of the inſolences and ravages of the Rochellers, 
by ſea, confirmed him in the purpoſe of renewing the war with 


them. He was content with a propoſal of the Spaniſh court, to 


remit the affair of the Valteline to the judgment of the Pope, 
and to open the Ne at home, in which he had already 
N ſome ee laurels. | 


£ 


Previous to the narration of the events, in this ſecond war 


with the Proteſtants, ſome facts, concerning two ſignal perſona- 


Y 2 | ges, 


* La Vie de du Pleſſis, p. 663. Mem. de Rohan, liv, 2. p. 155. 
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to continue 
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Boox J. ges, the Biſhop of Lugon, and the Marſhal Les Diguieres, de- 
WY > ſerve attention. The firſt obtained a promiſe, about this time, 
for his promotion to the dignity of a cardinal, and the other, on 
profeſſing himſelf a catholic, acquired the high rank and office 
of Conſtable of France. As every ſtep by which the former roſe 
to intereſt and diſtinction ſeems important, it is fit to be obſerved, 
that he owed the preſent gradation of his fortune to the ſolicita 
tion of Mary de Medicis. She procured it with difficulty, and 
under a condition that excluded him from the council and mini- 
ſtry *. The ſame ſingularity which diſtinguiſhed his future ele- 
vation, was remarked in this intermediate advancement. Lewis 
and his miniſters uſed ſecret artifices to prevent his nomination 
by the Pope, though they openly ſolicited it. But the King was 
obliged to give way to: Richelieu's being created a Cardinal, as he 
afterwards ſubmitted reluctantly to many of his acts, as a mini- 
ſter. Such was the opening of Richelieu's high fortune, while 
that of Les Diguieres appeared to conclude with a ſplendour that 
rarely attends the warriour in his hoary age. In the eve of the 
war with the Proteſtants, it was political to detach him from 
them; and it correfponded with the aim of the cabinet counſel- 
lors to fruſtrate the Prince of Conde's. pretenſions to the Con- 
ſtable's ſword. It had been already offered to the Marſhal, on the 
terms of changing his religion f. It was given out, that he had 
promiſed to the Cardinal Ludoviſio, his friend, now Gregory XV. 
that he would turn Catholic in his Pontificature. He was re- 
quired to fulfil his engagement. © I muſt certainly,” ſaid he to, 
the parliament of Grenoble, © perform my word, and obey the 
* command of the King : Let us then go to the maſs.” With a 
felicity of fortune admired by all, he aſcended. from the rank of 
a private gentleman, through various degrees of military honour, 
| and: 


II Mercurio, ibid. p. 1504 f Gramond. hiſt. lib. 12. p. 582. Henault, p. 405+ 
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and reached the higheſt of them, unaſſailed by envy. The public 
ſuffrage in his favour concurred with his advancement, and pro- 
nounced it ſuitable to his merit and capacity. He was able in 
negotiation, as well as ia the field; too free in his ſentiments to 
adopt the narrow preſcriptions of party, and too ambitious of 
glory to be limited by ſcruples about his religious profeſſion. 
Preſent in numberleſs actions, in which his valour, or military 
conduct, ſhone, he is ſaid to have never received a wound. In- 
volved in a long courſe of the civil wars, he was equally applaud- 
ed, whether he fought for or againſt the crown. As if fortune 
had marked him for a peculiar favourite, the Conſtable's dignity 
conferred upon him ceaſed to be beſtowed in the monarchy after 


his death. 


The military affairs of the Proteſtants ſeemed to have aſſumed 
a better appearance, eſpecially in Guienne, during the winter re-- 
ceſs of the King and his troops. Several towns and garriſons, 
loſt or yielded by them, were recovered, by the vigilance and in- 
duſtry of their commanders, who waited for this favourable ſea- 
ſon of repairing their diſaſters. Among other places, they had 
repoſſeſſed themſelves of the towns of St Foi, Toneins, Clerac, 
Montflanquin, and Negrepelifſe ; and what elevated their cou- 
rage, and gave ſome ſecurity for the retaining thefe conqueſts, 
was the arrival of Soubiſe in Poictou, with a large body of troops 
from Rochelle. Their number increaſed, as he marched for- 
ward; ſo that they grew into a little army of eight thouſand 
men *, The naval exertions of the Rochellers, both before the 
winter, and in the beginning of the year, were alſo ſuch as ſhow- 
ed, that the King's ſmall fleet was no match for them. They 


had defeated the Chevalier Razillai, who had come with fourteen 
{hips 


*- Mem, de Rohan, ibid. Supplement, ibid. p. 294 
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Book I. ſhips from the coaſt of Britanny to join the Count de St Luc, ap- 
r pointed commander of the King's navy at Brouage. They kept 
the maſtery of the ſea at Guienne with thirty ſhips of war, lock- 
ed up St Luc in his harbour, by ſinking veſſels loaded with ſtones 
in its mouth, and attempted the burning of his fleet by fireſhips. 
Freed now from the land blockade, which the Duke of Eſpernon 
had formed againſt them in the autumn, they projected the ex- 
tending their operations, by making deſcents on the adjacent 
coaſt, eſpecially on the iſles and ports in the Loire, and in the 
Garonne. It was their ſcheme to command the outward naviga- 
tion of theſe rivers, and, by erecting forts in proper places, to 
ſubject the trade of them to their impoſts. As their party held 
likewiſe ſome keys on the Rhone, and other rivers, it was com- 
puted, that, by the advantages which could be made of them all, 
added to the various prizes taken at ſea, a fund might be ſupplied 
equal to the maintenance of above twenty thouſand men, for 
their maritime and land- ſervice. By two ſpecial embarkations' 
from Rochelle, formed at this time, it was propoſed not only to 
promote this general plan, but to kindle the war in Guienne and 
Poictou with freſh feuel, by a channel the moſt convenient and 
eaſy to them. Soubiſe's arrival at the iſle of Oleron, after ta- 
king the town of Roian in Raintonge, and his ſucceſsful ad- 
vancement into the Low. Poictou, was the effect of the one; and 
Favas's deſeent in the country of Medoc, contiguous to Bour- 
deaux, enſued from the other. | | 


When Lewis had determined to lead his troops againft the Pro- 
teſtants, it ſtill bore a diſpute in his council of war, whether it 
was moſt expedient to begin the campaign in Languedoc, or again 
to direct his march along the Loire, and ſubdue the reyolted 
towns in Poictou, and the borders of Xaintonge. The firſt plan, 


recommended to him by ſeveral ſpecious reaſons, alſo coincided 
with 
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* 


with the declaration he had made, about preſenting himſelf in 
Lions, to attend the affairs of Italy. On this account, he was in- 
clined to have followed it“. But the intelligence he received of 
Soubiſe's progreſs, which his generals, in that quarter, could not 
oppoſe, prompted him to embrace the other reſolution. He pro- 
ceeded with his army down the Loire to Nantes, where he was 
informed particularly of the entrenched ſituation of that chief- 
tain's troops. No poſt could naturally be ſtronger than that he 
had choſen. It was an ifland environed by the ſea tide, which 
was only fordable at midnight. Acceſs to its main land was al- 
moſt equally difficult, from the many marſhes on its border, 
through which a few trait cauſeways were run, for the conve- 
nience of the inhabitants, that could eaſily have been ruined or 
defended by a ſmall force againſt a large army. But what are 
the beſt natural and artificial entrenchments unoccupied by va- 
jour? As if Soubiſe had only taken them for a retreat, and not 
to fight the enemy with advantage, he ſuffered the King's troops 
to paſs the ebb tide without oppoſition ; and, when uncertain till 
of exploring their way, incapable of forming in ſuch ground, and 
without artillery, he began to embark his cavalry. This gave a 
panic to his ſoldiers, which became general. The barks, to which 
they fled, remained aground. The marſhes, inſtead of covering 
the flight of the infantry, proved a gulf to them. Expoſed to 
drowning, or ſlaughter, the great body of them ſuffered, or yield- 
ed themſelves prifoners. Of near eight thouſand men, ſcarcely 
four hundred eſcaped, and Soubiſe, with fifty cavaliers, carried 
the news of his ignominious defeat to Rochelle. 


The reputation Lewis acquired by this military atchievement, 
and the proofs given of his perſonal hardineſs and valour, 
was 


Mem. de Rohan, p. 154. De du Pleſſis, liv, 4. P. 658. 
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was more; advantageous. than the victory itſelf. He, indeed, 
ſhowed remarkable intrepidity ; and the eulogiums he received, 

as emulating the bravery of his father, tended to inſtigate him the 
more io warlike action, and to value himſelf for undaunted reſo- 
lution, and perliſtance 3 in it, The articles of a treaty, which Les 
Diguieres and the Duke of Rohan had ſketched out, were coldly 
received in the King's council; and the deputies who preſented 
them were remitted to a flow negotiation with the Queen-mother, 
and the Chancellor Silleri. Lewis, encouraged by other advan- 
tages, gained over the Marquis de la Force, who began to treat 
about his ſubmiſſion, reſolved to adyance into Guienne, and from 
thence into Languedoc. He only wiſhed to have his expedition 
ſhortened, by the ſiege of Roian being undertaken before his ar- 
rival in the former province. It was required of the Duke of 
Eſpernon, who had ſufficient force, to perform this ſervice “. But 
this chieftain, always refractory to execute any order that was 
not agreeable to him, delayed the fiege ; and, when he under- 
took it, he was diſappointed in a treaty about the ſurrender of it 
to him, No command being then ſufficient to make him reſume 
the enterpriſe, the King was obliged to advance with his troops, 
and engage in it. Here, again, Lewis gave ſuch evidence of his 
intrepidity, that it is mentioned by Baſſompiere, and other hiſto- 
rians, with ſignal commendation. He mounted the parapet of the 
trench, to reconnoitre the works of the beſieged, and would not 
ſtoop his head, as his attendants did, when the cannon ſhot flew 
over them, But being admoniſhed to retire immediately, he an- 
ſwered coldly, We need not, at leaſt, be in any apprehenſion, 
till the cannon be charged again.“ At that time, the loading 


of artillery was a ſlaw operation; in theſe days, it is almoſt as 


quick as he could have pronounced theſe words. 


Was 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, tom. 2. p. 20. 45. 
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Were our hiſtorical narrative to deſcribe the progreſs of Lewis 
and his troops in the reduction of St Foy, Negrepelifle, St An- 
tonin, and other Proteſtant garriſons, a line of inſipid incidents 
would be ſtretched out, without diverſity in it, or amuſement, 
What is only worthy of obſervation, in this paſſage of the hiſto- 
ry, is the treatment of theſe conquered garriſons by the King, 
which, beſide illuſtrating his character, diſcovers the principles of 
the court, and even the manners of the military men and nobleſſe 
if that period. The capitulations granted by Lewis and his ge- 
nerals were commonly according to the former moderate and le- 
nient procedure of the ſtate. Though, for the dignity of the ſo- 
vereign, it was declared, that he did not make terms with his ſub- 
jects, and only extended his acts of grace to them upon their ſub- 
miſſion, there were ſtill certain articles propoſed on the one fide, 
and granted, either wholly, or with exceptions, on the other. The 
agreement“ with the Marquis de la Force for the ſurrender of 
St Foy, entirely reſembled the compoſitions of Henry IV. with 
the chieftains of the league. It was underſtood, indeed, that he 
was to renounce the party of the Proteſtants, and join with the 
court ; but he was to have the recompenſe of two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, and the honour of a marſhal's baton f. It is re- 
markable, that when, in the courſe of the war, his caſtle was ex- 
poſed to be ſtormed, ſeveral of the principal Catholic nobleſſe in 
Perigord interpoſed their requeſt to the Duke of Elboeuf, againſt 
uch a precedent of rigour and defolation. “ In foreign wars,” 
taid they,“ ſome regard is always ſhown to the manſion- houſes of 
the antient nobility in every quarter: How much more ought this 
humane maxim to be obſerved at home, in war with our coun- 
trymen? The Marquis, though now rebellious, has ſerved the 
* King, and has his children, or deſcendants of his antient family, 


2 © who 


* Mem. de Rohan, p. 155. } Gramond. hiſt. lib. zi. p. 515. 
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* who may be faithful ſervants to his Majeſty again; and, if he 
is unworthy of this lenity, we, who are volunteers in the cauſe 
of the crown, have ſome title to requeſt it for him.” The ſame 
principle which rendered the Catholic nobleſſe adverſe to the de- 
ſtruction of the houſes of the Proteſtant gentry, as unfavourable 
to the ſafety of their own, was adopted, from parity of reaſon, 
by the captains and officers of the army. Beſides, that ſacking of 
houſes, and giving no quarter in the field, were generally odious, 
and abhorred among the better claſs of them, they found it much 
more for their intereſt to grant compoſitions, and to ſettle cartels 
for the ſurrender of places and perſons. The ranſom of priſoners 
was a lucrative article, which they expected in the ſervice ; and 
it appears from the hiſtory, that they accounted it a prejudice to 
have the conſiderable ones taken out of their hands by the go- 
vernment, in order to their ſuffering as rebels. In general, the 
religious hatred of the Proteſtants, which produced the barbarous 
carnage and the maſſacres in the former civil wars, being diflipa- 
ted, the capitulations with them were commonly obſerved ; and it 
ſeems to have been a rule agreed to, by the King's council, that 
the Proteſtant nobleſſe, when taken, ſhould be treated as priſoners 
of war, and ſome examples of juſtice only made among the com- 
mon ſoldiers. When moſt ſeverity was, exerciſed to the latter, 
they were ſent to the gallies. This was the caſe with ſome hun- 


dreds of them taken in Soubile's route. 


It may be, with juſtice, obſerved, that political reaſoning, ac- 
cording to the codes or maxims of law, in ſettled governments, 
has more contributed to increaſe the inhumanities of civil wars, 
than even the licenſe claimed, or the outrage committed, by the 
men of the ſword. The principles and procedure of the latter 
might be varied and mitigated from circumſtances, and the refine- 


ment of manners ; but the ſtatutes on treaſon not well admitting 
of 
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of this, held forth the ſame deadly inditement for acts of rebel- Book I. 
lion, which, inſtead of being reſtricted, were extended to con- 8 
ſtructive caſes, and enlarged. From the King in the field, and 
the commanders of the army, the Proteſtant rebels experienced 
that clemency which was never ſhown them by the courts of par- 
liament, or the civil magiſtrates. It was a circumſtance, which 
ſpared ſo much blood in France, that few of them were turned over 
to thoſe tribunals. In one inſtance, at this time, Lewis himſelf au- 
thoriſed the revival of the former ſhocking barbarities, induced 
to it, as is ſuppoſed, partly from the mixed character betwixt 
harſhneſs and equitable feelings, which was natural to him, and 
from the miſapplication of a juſt principle. The Proteſtants at 
Negrepeliſſe, in recovering the town, had committed a maſſacre 
on four hundred of the royal garriſon. They ſhall be aſſault- 
ed,“ ſaid Lewis to his officers, and no quarter be given them. 
It is fit to uſe them as they have treated others.“ His orders 
were obeyed; and the place became a ſcene of carnage, brutal 
violence, and cruelty. The King forgot the ſacred regard to the 
virtue of chaſtity in others, as well as himſelf, which he always 
profeſſed. But humanity and compaſſion recommended it to 
many of his captains, who were ſeen redeeming, with their mo- 
ney, the women out of the graſp of the ſoldiers. * The behavi- 
our of de Pontis, then a young officer, to a girl of exquiſite beau- 
ty, who threw herſelf at his feet, and implored his protection, 
might bear a compariſon with the celebrated inſtance of Roman 
virtue. From a notion of what he could do by the law of reta- 
hation, Lewis alſo forgot what became him as a ſovereign, who, 
in his mode of puniſhment, avoids an imitation of the popular 


fury, and has other ways of terror to ſtigmatize and repreſs it, 
| 2 2 than 


* Memoires de Sieur de Pontis, liv. 4. tom. 1. P- 198. 205. De Baſſompiere, 
tom. 2. p. 79. 
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than that of joining one example of it to another, and giving a 
ſort of ſanction to its horrible deeds. 


Notwithſtanding Lewis's ſucceſs encouraged him to continue the 
campaign, he ſtill profeſſed his inclination to reduce his Proteſtant 
ſubjects to due obedience by the exerciſe of clemency, rather than by 
force of arms, Puiſieux, deſirous to throw off the Prince of Conde's 
influence in the council, prevailed on the King not only to peruſe 
the propoſals for an accommodation, which Bouillon was com- 
miſſioned by Les Diguieres to make, but to return ſecretly a ſketch 
of articles that would be ſatisfactory to his Majeſty *. It is a 
cireumftance deſerving attention, that Lewis's miniſters, divided 
into parties, as has been obſerved, conſidered it to be the beſt 
method of ſecuring an intereſt with him, to give him a favourite. 


As Puiſieux approached nearer than any other to this place, the 


Prince of Conde ſolicited Baſſompiere to diſpute it with this rival, 
and promiſed him all the recommendation and aid he could give, 
to enable him to occupy it in the manner de Luines had done. 
Baſſompiere's narrative of the application made to him, has a 
ftrain of naivety in it, and a ſingularity in reſpe& of the argu- 
ment, It was alledged to be neceſſary to put the King under 
luch government, and that Baſſompiere was the fitteſt perſon to 
exerciſe it. He defended himſelf, as he could, againſt this flat- 
tering propoſal ; to which, beſide the difficulties mentioned by 
him, an objection lay from the manners, more than the character 
of this officer, His gaiety, his diſſipation, his love of play and 
gallantry, though they affected not the more manly virtues he 
poſſeſſed, were incongruous to the gravity, the reſerve, and ſtrict 
morals of the King, It ſeemed, too, that Lewis was more likely 


to be captivated with the political abilities of ſome miniſter, who 
could 


# Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 66. 
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could take the aſcendent over him, than be caught with the or- 
dinary attractions and compliant ſpirit of a favourite. A little 
time ſhowed the juſlice of this obſervation. | 


The reſentment of Soubiſe's retreat to the court of England, 
and his ſupplication there, of ſuccour to the Proteſtants, joined 
to his brother's inflexible reſolution to Keep the field in the midſt 


of all diſadvantages, {till contributed to irritate the King, and to 


fruſtrate the negotiation of peace *. In teſtimony of Lewis's 
indignation againſt the Duke of Rohan and Soubiſe, the crimi- 
nal letters, declaring them guilty of high treaſon, were ordered 
to be verified in the court of parliament ; a completion of the le- 
gal form, which, in the view of peace, and according to the u- 
ſual lenity of the ſtate, had been deferred for ſeveral months. By 
the ſiege of St Antonin, Lewis proceeded to open the campaign 
in Languedoc, a province where the Proteſtants held ſeveral 
important places; but all of them unprovided of ſufficient garri- 
ſons for their defence ; and, from the diviſion that had enſued 
between the Duke of Rohan and the Marquis of Chatillon, inca- 
pable of being reinforced from each other. Yet it is not eaſy to 
conceive Rohan's vigour and induſtry in ſurmounting theſe hard- 
ſhips. In another field, his military proweſs would have gained 
him a name among the ſignal commanders of his time f. Scarce- 
ly able to collect a body of five thouſand men, expoſed, in every 
motion he made, to be intercepted, deſtitute of money, and the 
ammunitions of war, and often diſconcerted in his enterprizes, 
by intelligence given of them to the court by ſome of his party, 
he made ſuch uſe of his ſmall force, that the King's army, a- 
mounting to five and twenty thouſand ſoldiers, found an unexpec- 


ted and reſolute oppoſition, in ſeveral places aſſaulted by it. Such 
| was 


* Supplement, ibid. p. 317. + Gramond. hiſt, lib. 12. p. 529. 
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was the caſe, eſpecially at St Antonin, Lunel, and 'Somieres, 
which were not reduced without conſiderable loſs of ſoldiers and 
officers in the King's troops . But what particularly ſhowed 
the Duke's alertneſs and management, and contributed to finiſh 
the war with ſafety and honour to his party, was his ſupplying 
the town of Montpelier with ſuch means of defence, that thoſe 
of the royal council who adviſed peace, derived an argument 
from the length of the ſiege for terminating the war, undeſi- 
rable in itſelf, and attended with ſeveral fatal accidents to noble- 
men and officers of the firſt rank, by a general pacification. 


While Lewis carried on his military operations in Languedoc, 
a ſurpriſing alarm was ſpread on the German frontier of the 
kingdom. A fragment of the combuſtion that for ſome time 
had involved the Empire and Bohemia, was rolled towards the 
borders of France. Two famous adventurers, Ernheſt Count 
Mansfelt, and Chriſtian Duke of Brunſwick, detached from the 
wars of the Palatinate, advanced with an army of twelve thou- 
ſand foot, eight thouſand horſe, and a large train of artillery, in- 
to the rich province of Champagne. It could not be divined 
what was their inducement, or what their object in taking this 
route. But known to be ſoldiers of fortune, who looked about, 
either for mercenary employment or for plunder, their appear- 
ance in that quarter created conſternation, both in Paris and at 
Bruſſells. The former of theſe courts was moſt affected with 
this intelligence, as it was believed that the Duke of Bouillon 
held ſome correſpondence with the foreign army, and that, by 
his intervention, a treaty might be managed with them for ſup- 
porting the Proteſtants, This, accordingly, had been attempted 
by him, in concert with his nephew Frederic, the unfortunate 


King 


* Mem, de Rohan. p. 173. De Pontis, liv, 5. p. 219. 
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King of Bohemia“. But Mansfelt, though he appeared «to 
hearken to the Duke's propoſals, like a true adventurer, had al- 
ſo the view of extorting money from the King of France, who 
engaged with his army, at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty 
leagues from his capital, could not readily oppoſe a ſufficient 
force to repel thoſe foreign invaders. Happily the inſtructions gi- 
ven to the Duke of Nevers, governour of Champagne, joined to 
that nobleman's prudential conduct, prevented the depredation of 
a fine province, and ſaved the honour of the ſtate. Mansfelt 
was amuſed with the hope of being retained in the King's ſervice, 
at the head of a portion of his troops, and having a conſiderable 
gratification in money for the diſcharge of the reſt, until ſeveral 
military corps, from the neareſt provinces, advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of his camp before Mouzon. Advice being likewiſe 
ſent of the deſign to environ the German army to Don Gonſa- 
lez, the Spaniſh general, who covered Luxembourg with his 
troops, ſome marches were made by him favourable to it. Mans- 
felt perceived the danger of his ſituation, Yet, after much mu- 
tiny and deſertion among his troops, the Duke of Nevers, and 
other French Generals, allowed him, as one in terms of amity 
with the King, to retreat unmoleſted. He held his courſe now to 
the low countries in the view of entering into the ſervice of the 
Prince of Orange. Intercepted in his route with a broken and 
divided army, he fought a battle of five hours with Gonſalez, 
the Spaniſh commander, in which he rallied his troops ſix times. 
Invincible in the field, his retreat was deemed more glorious than 
the victory of the Spaniards. He traverſed Brabant with about 
ſeven thouſand men, and joined the Prince of Orange, preparing 
to relieve Bergen-op-zoom from the ſiege of the Spaniards. 


Amidft 


* Gramondt hiſt, ibid. p. 533. 
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"Amidſt the commotion excited in the kingdom by the ap- 
proach of Mansfelt's army, the Proteſtants in general were thrown 
into perturbation, occaſioned by the ſuſpicion the government 
had of their being diſpoſed to join the foreigners. Some of them 
in that quarter chooſing to retire with their effects to Sedan, ex- 
cited this jealouſy. An order was publithed by the King, re- 
quiring all of them to keep their houſes and abodes “. Many 
were ſtopt by the King's officers, who had put themſelves in mo- 
tion only to obey this order; and, among others, the Duke of 
Sully, when he retired to the manſion-houſe of his dutchy. The 
Prince of Conde's ſpite againſt him was teſtified in this action, as 
the officious zeal of other Catholic commanders appeared in exe- 


cuting the command of the court, Yet this cloud ſoon vaniſh- 


ing, the parties continued much on the ſame footing, and, in the 
midſt of the operations of war, ſome proſpe& was entertained of 
peace. Certain alterations that took place in the miniſtry, by 
death, contributed to this. Puiſieux, delivered from two oppo- 
nents of his favour with the King, the Cardinal de Retz and 


de Vic, keeper of the ſeals, found leſs difficulty in ſubverting the 
intereſt of the Prince of Conde. Schomberg, ſuperintendant of 
the finances, was the only one in the council who now adhered 
to the latter ; and their main hope to preſerve ſome degree of in- 
fluence was placed in procuring the ſeals to be given to Aligre, 
who was their friend and partizan. But, being diſappointed + 
in this aim, by the King's nomination of Coumartin, an old coun- 


ſellor of ſtate, to the office, the Prince of Conde perceived that 


all his endeavours to keep himſelf in a place of authority and com- 
mand, by the continuance of the war, would prove ineffectual. 


One arrangement alſo took place in the provinces, which, though 
| little 


* Ibid. lib. 9 p. 412. t Mem de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 154. Gramond. lib. 12. 
p. 546. 
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little connected with that of the miniſtry, deſerves to be adverted 
to. It was the tranſpoſition of the Duke of Eſpernon from the 
government of Taintonge to that of Guienne *. Nothing leſs 
than this honourable charge, which was generally beſtowed on a 
prince of the blood, was thought ſufficient to ſooth the ſurly 
pride of this chieftain. He, otherwiſe, would not have well 
brooked the gift of the conſtable's ſword to another, which he 
thought due to his rank and quality; and much leſs endured that 
the Count de Soiſſons ſhould command. an army in a province 
where he was governour. In this laſt ſtage of his high fortune, 
the haughtineſs inſeparable from his character was remarkably 
diſplayed ; but it created more chagrin and mortification to him 
than he had ever before experienced; and he lived ſo long as to 
ſee the independent chieftain's character, upon which he valued 
himſelf, become obſolete in the ſtate, and that he could not ſu- 


ſtain it to his death. 


In the mean time, the war was waged againſt the city of Ro- 
chelle, both by land and ſea, with ſurpriſing vigour, on the part 
of the King's commanders. The Count de Soiſſons, with the 
Marſhal Vitry as his Lieutenant, led a body of near eight thou- 
ſand troops, almoſt to the walls of the town. Not only was a 
cloſe blockade formed on the land- ſide; but, by the direction of 
Pompey Targon, a famous engineer of Italy, a ſtrong fort, called 
that of Lewis, was erected within-ſeven or eight kad paces 
of the ſea, and in a ſituation both to. annoy the town itſelf, and 
the ſhips that entered into the canal. It was even projected to 
ſhut up the latter, by means of an eftacage, or barrier of wood, 
and an iron chain drawn acroſs its entry, as it was found ford- 
able at low water. As a relief for thoſe conſtraints, the exer- 

Aa tion: 


* Supplement, p. 32 5. 
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tion of the naval power of the Rochellers became more ineffec- 
tual than formerly. The factions that roſe i in the city, and al- 
tered its civil government, produced ſuch diſorders and confu- 
ſion, as cramped all the ſine ws of its ſtrength. On the other 
hand, great induſtry was uſed in rigging: out a fleet for the 
King's ſervice, both at Marſeilles and in the ports of Britanny 
and Normandy ; ; and, though the Rochellers endeavoured to en- 
gage in combat with thoſe ſquadrons ſeparately, they cduld not 
hinder their conjunction in a fleet, amounting to' ſixty ſail, in- 
cluding ten gallies furniſhed by the Count de Joigny, a cadet of 
the family of Retz. The command of the whole navy * was 
given to the Duke of Guile, whoſe valour and activity well ſup- 
plied his want of experience in naval affairs. It was this fleet, 
the greateſt a King of France had muſtered up for a long time, 
which put to ſea from Blavet, and encountered that of the Ro- 
chellers, rather more numerous, near the Iſle of Ree. But tlie 
iſſue of the combat being poſterior to the concluſion of the trea- 
ty of peace, may be more e ee in the narrative 


of that event. 


The circumſtances attending the ſiege of Montpelier, and the 
behaviour of the troops on both ſides were ſo ſimilar to what 
paſſed at Montauban the year before, that the detail of the one 
may be reckoned nearly a tranſcript of the other. The terms 


of peace, indeed, were ſo far ſettled, with the King s permiſſion, 


betwixt the Conſtable Les Diguieres and the Duke of Rohan, 


that it ſeemed to be a point of jealouſy only, or an accidental 


miſapprehenſion, which occaſioned this ſiege f. The article in 
queſtion was, whether, upon the ſurrender of the town, the King 
ſhould 


* Gramond. lib. 9. p. 437. lib. 12. p. 536. + Mem, de Rohan. ibid. p. 177. 
Ibid. Diſcours du Duc de la Paix de Montpelier. E © : | 
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ſhould enter it with his troops? No objection was made to the 
receiving a garriſon of them under a Proteſtant commander, or a 
Catholic one, to be named by the townſmen. But ſome menaces 
uſed by the Prince of Conde had impreſſed the latter with a dread 
of the entrance of the King's army; and the Duke of Rohan 
either did not all he might have performed, or found it impoſſible 
to remove this apprehenſion. The ſiege, therefore, proceeded 
with that coolneſs and diſcontent among the Prince's opponents, 
that ſhowed their deſire to expoſe him as the counſellor of an en- 
terpriſe which he could not conduct, The * diſpoſitions made 
by Calonge, a brave Proteſtant officer, entruſted with the defence 
of Montpelier, affronted the military ſkill and efforts of the 
King's generals, thus diſpoſed to quarrel with, and counteract 
cach other. The ſlaughter and diſtreſs of the troops conſequent 
to this diſcord, was imputed to the Prince of Conde ; and the 
King, wearied of his ill ſucceſs, became more alienated from 
him. Perceiving that the peace was on the point of being con- 
cluded, contrary to his advice, he deſired permiſſion of Lewis to 
withdraw, on the pretence of a vow he had made to the Virgin 
Lady of Loretto, and obtained it. The difficulty about the 
King's troops entering the town was now ſurmounted by the 
Conſtable and his ſon-in-law, the Marſhal de Crequi, taking firſt 
poſſeſſion of it. After the proclamation of the peace, and the 
removal of the Proteſtant garriſon, the King made his entrance 
with conſiderable ſtate, and amidſt the apparent joy of the inha- 
bitants. Upon the Duke of Rohan's appearance , and his fall- 
ing on his knees before the King, Lewis pronounced his par- 
don in the gentleſt terms: © Be better adviſed for the future, and 
* I will forget what is paſt,” The ſame clemency was extended 

Aa 2 | to 


* Memoires de Pontis, liv. 5. ibid. Gramond, hiſt. lib. 12. p. 551. 
+ Ibid. Supplement, p. 318. 
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to the townſmen ; ; and the articles of the general peace were ſo 
favourable, that Lewis and his miniſters could not be ſaid to have 
had any other aim than that of the public tranquillity *, The 
confirmation of the edict of Nantes, in all its extent, an aboli- 
tion of all judicial indictments againſt the Proteſtants, and the 
reſtoration of their religious and civil privileges, on the footing 
they ſtood before the war, were granted by this pacification. As 
to the point of their aſſembling in the eapacity of political depu- 
ties, which had occaſioned the preſent war, it was determined, 
that no ſuch conventions ſhould be held, without expreſs per- 


miſſion from the King; yet they were allowed their Conſiſtoria! 


and Synodical meetings for eecleſiaſtical diſcipline. This was no 
more than the former legal reſtraint. What the government 
chiefly gained by all its expence in the war, was the diſmantling 
of the garriſon and ſurety towns, There being none allowed to 
remain under the latter denomination, except Rochelle and Mon- 
taubun, Lewis was conſoled with the belief of his being maſter 


of all the other cities and forts of his en en. 


That greater advantage might have been taken of the blow 
given the Proteſtants in this war, appeared yet more manifeſt by 
the defeat ſuſtained by the Rochellers at ſea. Though it was 
known to the Duke of Guiſe and their Admiral Guiton that the 
peace was ſigned, neither of them was willing to drop the con- 
teſt for ſuperiority. The naval combat laſted for a whole day, 
with obſtinate prowels, and was then only decided by the Ro- 
chellers retiring, with loſs, to the ſhelves and under their forts f. 
Some days after, they were again attacked, and would have 
been driven aground, had not the townſmen of Rochelle avoided 


the total ruin of their ſhips, by ſending their ſtandard to the 
Duke 


© 


* Mcm, de Rohan, p. 180. Gramond. ibid. + Idid. Gramond. p. 556. 
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Duke of Guile, and offering ſubmiſſion to the King on the terms Boox I. 
of the general peace. They were allowed the benefit of it, with= 


. 5 TY : 1622. 
out any new reſtraint on their privileges, except the putting a gar- The Duke 


riſon into Fort Lewis. Among the ſecret articles of the peace, pk = pr hl 
were the particular ſtipulations granted to the Duke of Rohan, 

No leſs favourable than thoſe he had obtained for his party, 

they included a large indemnification for the governments re- 

ſigned by him, amounting to the ſum of fixty thouſand pounds 

Sterling, or fix hundred thouſand livres, for which the dutchy 

of Valois was pledged 'to him by way of ſurety. He had alſo 

a third of that ſum paid him in ready money for his loſſes, toge- 

ther with his former penſion, and one to his brother Soubiſe. 

The brave Calonge, who defended Montpelier, was likewiſe al- 

lowed an annual penſion of ſix thouſand livres. The edit of Novem. 22. 
peace was regiſtered in the parliament of Paris the twenty-ſecond 


of November. 
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By this view of the termination of the war with the Prote- 
ſtants, it appears that the court and miniſtry of France were con- 
tented with humbling that party, and reducing the towns held 
by them to a ſtate of obedience to the government, hitherto un- 
attained by former pacifications. By this means, the power of 


the governours, in many places, would be abridged, and their | 
appointments diminiſhed, as the fortifications were generally ; 
ſlighted, and the garriſons conſtituted of the King's mercenary ! 
ſoldiers. As the number of the ſtanding troops increaſed, the f 
officers of the army would be gradually promoted to thoſe go- ' 


—— 


vernments which uſed to be given to the more independent 
nobles. But the idea of ſubverting the power and privileges OF Confequen- 
the latter, was yet faintly entertained by the miniſters. The Ca- ces of the 
tholic courtiers, as well as the Proteſtant nobles, adopted it with P. 
reſerve and reluctance. Not only the general terms of the peace, 

but 
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but the conceſſions made to the Duke of Rohan, ſhowed, that 
the indulgence long given in the ſtate, to the miſdemeanours of 
the nobility, was ſtill maintained. It was well known, that ſe- 
veral of the Catholic chieftains wiſhed not to puſh the war with 
the Proteſtants to extremity, nor to behold the example ſet of the 
confiſcations and forfeiture of the leading men of that party, to 
which they ſometimes had recourſe, for ſupporting their own 
political intereſt,” Hence no objection was made to the compo- 
ſition with the Duke of Rohan, as unſuitable to the honour of 
the King, and an encouragement to future inſurrection. Such 
rigidity, however conſonant to the genius of the government, 
was not inſiſted upon in practice till an enſuing period. 


After the peace of Montpelier, the King enjoyed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the relaxation it gave him. He viſited the cities of Aix, 
Marſeilles, and Avignon; in which laſt place, beſide the ſplen- 
did entertainment that every where waited his reception, he 
found Emmanuel Duke of Savoy, and his ſon the Cardinal, at- 
tending his arrival. The interview with this Italian prince, ſo 
nearly connected with Lewis, introduced the ſubject of the inva- 
ſion of the Valteline by the Spaniards, an affair that endangered 
the peace of Italy, and intereſted all the neighbouring powers “. 
By the treaty of Madrid, concluded with Lewis, the Spaniſh 
court had engaged to reſtore this diſtrict to the Griſons; but, a- 
mong other pretences, that of the intereſt of the Catholic religion 


was laid hold upon, to keep poſſeſſion of a moſt advantageous 


paſſage for the troops of Spain, either towards Germany or Flan- 
ders. Lewis, who valued himſelf on this treaty, and on the 
ſtricteſt adherence to his own engagements, was eaſily perſuaded 


to look upon the evaſions uſed by Philip, about the performance 
of 


* Gramond. hiſt. lib. viii. p. 377. 
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of his promiſe, in the moſt diſguſtful light. His miniſters, eſpe- Book I. 
cially the Conſtable Les Diguieres, being induced by the argu- vn 
ments of the Duke of Savoy, and of Peſaro, the Venetian ambaſ- 

ſador, to embrace this political opinion, a foundation was laid, 

by the conferences at Avignon, and afterwards at Lions, for con- 

cluding the ſignal treaty between the King of France, the repu- 

blic of Venice, and the Duke of Savoy, about the reſtitution of 

the Valteline, which took place the enſuing year. In the pro- 

greſs made by Lewis through {ſeveral provinces, the proper exe- 
cution of the edict of peace likewiſe employed his attention“ 

What happened at Montpelier, was a proof that ſome difficulties 

attended it. Upon the Duke of Rohan preſenting himſelf in that 

town, in order to adjuſt a miſunderſtanding that aroſe about the = 
articles of capitulation, he was detained priſoner by the Marquis |" 
of Valence, the commandant for the King. Though this inimi- mal 
cal act was diſavowed and blamed by the court, and the Duke 
was quickly ordered to be ſet at liberty, it created various ſur- 
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miſes and finiſter conjectures among his Proteſtant friends, Some, i 
indeed, of that party, diſcontented with the terms of peace, re- 

preſented it as a ſtratagem of Rohan's own contrivance, to cover PY 
his perfect amity with the court. Such is the ordinary re- y 


* ward,” ſays he, of thoſe who devote themſelves to the ſer- 
vice of the common people.” 


— 3 > mm —— 
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Among the occurrences after the peace proper to be remarked, 


we may reckon the Biſhop of Lugon's attainment of the dignity 

of a cardinal. The red bonnet, much ſolicited for him by Mary ,,, 
de Medicis, was, at this time, tranſmitted to Lions by Grego- advanced to 
ry XV. The harangue he made to the King, who preſented it rg 


to him, and his particular addreſs of thanks to the Queen-mother, 
were 
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* Diſcours du Duc, ibid. p. 84. 
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were celebrated for the eloquence and poliſhed compoſition diſ- 
played in them. Upon the King's arrival in his capital city, about 
the commencement of the following year, the joyful welcome 
given * him by the Pariſians added to the feſtivity of the court, 
which, for ſome time, had afforded various ſcenes of entertain- 
ment and diverſion. A change ſoon took place in the miniſtry, 
by the removal of Schomberg from his place of ſuperintendant 
of the finances. This was effected by the influence of Puſieux, 
who, upon the death of Caumartin, got the ſeals reſtored to the 
o1d Chancellor Sillery, his father-in-law. To eſtabliſh their par- 
ty and intereſt at court more ſecurely, the two Sillerys prevailed 
with Puſieux to advance the Marquis de la Vieuville to the office 
of ſuperintendant. Having married the daughter of Beaumar- 
chais, treaſurer of the exchequer, his promotion was alſo ſupport- 
ed by the credit of the latter, which was conſiderable. The in- 
troduction of Vieuville to the miniſtry deſerves. notice, as he ſoon 
rendered himſelf the moſt important perſonage in it, by the diſ- 
grace of Puiſieux and the Sillerys. During the courſe of his ad- 
miniſtration, too, the political affairs of the ſtate were thrown in- 
to a different plan, and conducted upon more extenſive views, 
and with greater activity, than had been, for a tract of time, ex- 
hibited in them. It preſents the introductory line of the hiſtory 
of Cardinal Richelieu's advancement to the helm of the ſtate, a 
period as intereſting and memorable as any in the later ages of 
Europe. But, ſince the ſcenes that paſſed in ſeveral. foreign ſtates 
and kingdoms require recollection, the narrative of them ſhall be 
reſumed at this ceſſation of the domeſtic broils of France. 


As a concluſion to this chapter, the death of two eminent 
men, whoſe names were almoſt equally known in. France and in 


foreign 


3 


* Gramond, lib. 13. p. 563. Mem, de Baſſompiere, p. 204. 
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foreign countries, may merit attention. Theſe were the Duke Book I. 
of Bouillon, and the Preſident Jeannin. The ſketches already 3 
given of their actions and characters nearly amount to the ne- February. 
ceſſary delineation of them. In eſtimating their abilities, as Death of 
ſtateſmen, a conſiderable equality may be found. In computing 3 
the exerciſe of their political talents, and their worth, or benefit, of Bouillon. 
to their country, a great diſparity muſt appear, and the balance 
be caſt altogether on the ſide of the latter. Perhaps it may be 
ſaid, in excuſe for the reſtleſs ambition of the former, that almoſt 
all the French noblemen, of his dignity, were, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to their vigour of mind, actuated by it, and that his ſi- 
tuation, as ſovereign prince of Sedan, more excited his jealous 
care to preſerve his rights. Yet, it muſt be owned, that, for the 
ſake of theſe, he turned all his politics into a thick cloud, and 
was turbulent, verſatile, diſingenuous, diſloyal, and no more at- 
tached to the ſervice of his country, than he was faithful to the 
Proteſtant party, whoſe leader and chief he always affected to be, 
F with much ſhew of religious zeal, and whoſe intereſt he gene- 
rally made ſubſervient to his private views. His ſpouſe, the 
heireſs of Sedan, dying without iſſue, he married a daughter of 
William Prince of Orange, and, by this alliance, extended his fo- 
reign connections. From this illuſtrious ſtock, two male chil- 
dren were born to him, whoſe names were renowned in the en- 
ſuing generation. The eldeſt was diſtinguiſhed by abilities con- 
ſonant to his high fortune; but the younger, the famous Mar- 
ſhal Turenne, acquired a reputation ſuperior to any from deſcent 
or inheritance, and that ranked him among the moſt celebrated 


military commanders in any age or nation, 


B b CHAP. 


Foreign Hiſtory. n in Berens . the Crow of Babel, 
 Diftreſs of Frederic, the Eleflor Palatine —Expiration of 
Spain Truce with Holland. Inter pqſtion of James I. of Eng- 
land in the affair of the Palatinate ; and his Views m the 
Match £4 his Son with the In N of Spain, | 


TH E . a Ferdinand I. to the Imperial throne, was 
AS I an event intereſting to all the ſtates of Europe. Upon the 
42 57 ſucceſs of his election, by the college of the empire, depended 
either the eſtabliſhment, or the total decline of the power of the 
Auſtrian houſe in Germany, We have. obſerved what a rare 
agreement was entered into by the ſeveral branches of that fa- 
mily, to adopt him, who was only couſin-german to Matthias, as 
their repreſentative, and to ſupport his claim to the diadem of 
the empire, which had been long the glory of their houſe. But 
this compact, though advantageous, was by no means ſufficient 
to accompliſh the end. Bohemia, and . Hungary reſigned to him 
in Matthias's lifetime *, preſented only a ſcene of conteſt about 
the ſucceſſion to their crowns, that could receive no deciſion but 
by force of arms . The eſtates of the former ſent their deputies 
to the aſſembly of the electors at Francfort, to oppoſe Ferdinand's 
being 


Boox I. 


* Nani, hiſt. de Veniſe, lir. 4. tom. 2, p- 48. Gramond. hiſt. lib. 4. p. 240. 
Acta Reg. p. 259. 
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being admitted into it, under the title of King of Bohemia. He Boox 3 
found alſo a formidable adveriary in Frederic V. Elector Pala- * 
tine, who, being declared chief of the Proteſtant union in Ger- f 
many, was regarded by the Bohemians as a Prince well qualified 

to receive the gift of their crown, and able to vindicate it from 

the uſurpation of Ferdinand. As the Duke of Bavaria, Maxi- 

milian, refuſed to concur with Frederic, in obſtructing Ferdi- 

nand's advancement to the Imperial dignity, the latter obtained it 

by the general ſuffrage of the electors. | 


The hereditary eſtates of the houſe of Auſtria were, at this 
time, ſeized with ſuch a general ſpirit of revolt, that Ferdinand 
might more properly be ſaid to have held them by title, than by 
poſſeſſion. The Bohemian Proteſtants, as if more rouſed to op- 
poſition againſt him after his attainment of the Imperial ſceptre, 
proceeded to the formal election of Frederic for their Sovereign *. Diſpute a- 
A Tranſilvanian Prince, Bethlem Gabor, encouraged by their re- ee 25 
ſolution, and confederated with them, entered Hungary, at the crown. 
head of an army of near ſixty thoufand men of different nations, 
and with little difficulty became maſter of Preſbourg, its capital. 
Even Auſtria itſelf was ſo far affected with the ferment of inſur- 
rection, that the Count de la Tour, aſſiſted by a detachment from 
Gabor's army, advanced, with above twenty thouſand men, in 1 
ſight of Vienna. It was covered by the entrenched troops of the 1 
Count de Bucquoy, not amounting to twelve thouſand. The 'M 
{kill of this ſignal commander hardly proved its ſafety, He re- 
tired, and fought from new entrenchments, before he could ef- 
fectuate the repulſe of the enemy. 
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4 " | 


It was doubtleſs the proſpect which this early embartaſſment of 
Ferdinand's affairs gave to the Elector Palatine, that encouraged 
him to accept the offer of the Bohemian crown, | Believing that, 
by means of his union with the Proteſtant princes, all Germany 
might be thrown into commotion, he concluded the Emperor 
would be incapable. to maintain his title to this detached ſove- 
reignty. As to the queſtion of right, he ſtood upon a footing 
rather more plauſible than that of his antagoniſt . | It was 
indiſputable, that the Kings of Bohemia had been 2 A elected 
by its ſtates; and the only point inſiſted on by Ferdinand was, 
that cuſtom obliged them to prefer one of the Auſtrian line, or 
that of the Bohemian Princeſs Ann, whoſe deſcendent he pre- 
tended to be. The many extended titles of this nature to crowns 
and inheritances which the Auſtrian race raiſed up, contributed 
to inflame the jealouſy of other princes againſt them. At this 
time, the league of the Proteſtant princes, which the previous 
conteſts in Bohemia had formed, were ready to ſupport Frederic's 
election to that crown. But Ferdinand's name and intereſt with 
the Catholic princes, and other foreign ſtates, were ſtill very for- 
midable. His gaining Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, to his ſide, 
was a moſt fortunate circumſtance; and the Duke was political 
enough to avail himſelf of the Emperor's need of his aid, and, 
by the advantageous treaty he made with him, to lay a founda- 
tion for the future aggrandizement of his family. Perhaps few 
examples occur of more foreſight of the event of things, and 
cloſer attention to profit by them, than what ,Maximilian now 
diſplayed ; and the precipitation of Frederic is no leſs remark- 
able. The one embarked not his fortune with the Emperor and 
his family, but on terms of the greateſt ſecurity for all loſſes he 


might incur; the other ventured his electoral eſtates and honours 
£8 upon 


* Thid. p. 349. Nani, ibid. p. $4. 
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upon the precarious chance of his attaining a crown, which ſuc- Book l. 
ceſs in war only could procure to him. If Ferdinand prevailed, 


his antagoniſt was undone : If he loſt the crown of Bohemia, he 
ſtill might not be diſabled from maintaining Maximilian in all 
his poſſeſſions. 


The princes and electors of the empire, Catholic and Prote- 


| ſtant, diſpoſed to take ſides in the conteſt, held two ſeparate aſ- 


ſemblies, one at Nurembourg and the other at Wirtzbourg. Va- 
rious neighbouring princes were ſolicited by the two principals 
at war to eſpouſe their quarrel, and, among others, the court of 
France was applied ro by Ferdinand. It has been evinced how 
unfit the ſeaſon, and how unſuitable the counſellors of Lewis XIII. 
were for participation in any foreign controverſy. But it was 
judged neceſſary, for the honour of the ſtate, to ſend an embaſſy 
into Germany, which was compoſed of the Duke d'Angouleme, 
the Count de Bethune, and I'Aubeſpine, abbot of Preaux “. 
Their inſtructions were, to mediate an accommodation between 
the contending princes of the empire; and they acquitted them- 
ſelves of this commiſſion, by repairing to the aſſembly of the 
Proteſtant union at Ulm. A conference was there opened, under 
their mediation, with the envoys of the Duke of Bavaria ; and 
it terminated in a ſort of treaty, or compromiſe, which, while 
it prevented the Catholic and Proteſtant princes from acting ho- 
ſtilely againſt each other within the empire, allowed them, as 
adherents to the Emperor, or to the Elector Palatine, to furniſh 
troops, and become partizans in the war for the crown of Bohe- 
mia. The only ſtipulation it included advantageous to Frederic, 
was, that his electoral dominions were not to be attacked by the 
princes of the Catholic confederacy. They were ſtill, however, 


left 


* Gramond, ibid. p. 243. Heil, ibid, ' 
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left open to the aſſaults of the Archduke Albert and the Spaniards in 
the Low Countries, The Emperor, as if well ſatisfied with the treaty 
of Ulm, invited the French Envoys to the court of Vienna. Ha- 
ving repaired thither, they were prevailed upon to be further ac- 
tive in their mediatory function, by making propoſals of a paci- 


fication to Bethlem Gabor, now almoſt in poſſeſſion of the Hun- 


garian crown. Such was the ſhew made of foreign importance 
by the court of France, when, during inteſtine diſcord, and in 
the miniſtry of de Luines, no reſolution. or effort could be ex- 
pected worthy of its name and rank among the powers of Eu- 
rope. It was generally reckoned, that the treaty of Ulm was 
accommodated to the exigency of the Emperor's affairs, and, in 
the iſſue, conducive to his ſucceſs. De Luines was conſidered as 
friendly to Ferdinand's intereſt ; and Lewis himſelf, ſo far as he 
could be ſuppoſed to determine any thing, diſpoſed, from reli- 
g10us zeal, to ſupport the Catholic powers in Germany. 


The Bohemian crown, which Frederic's mother, the virtuous 
Louiſa of Naſſau, called a ro/e beſet with too many thorns, was 
{ſoon loſt by the Elector Palatine. His Proteſtant friends in the 
empire were not ſo united a body as the Catholic princes *. His 


father-in-law, James I. of Great Britain, who had always diſſua- 


ded him from the dangerous enterpriſe, afforded him only a fee- 
ble ſupport in money, and in ſome leſs availing ſupplications at 
foreign courts. His diſſipated powers were aſſailed in three dif- 
ferent quarters; ir. Bohemia, in Luſatia, and in the Palatinate. In 
the firſt of them, the Emperor was enabled to muſter an army of 
near fifty thouſand men under the Duke of Bavaria and the 
Count de Bucquoy, as chief commanders, who were aſſiſted by 
the military ſervice of the Counts de Tilli and Walſtein, gene- 

rals, 


* Nani, p. 53. Acta regia, p. 262. 
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rals, who acquired ſo famous a name in the ſubſequent wars of Boo I. 
Germany. The EleQor's army amounted only to thirty thouſand, — 
. £8 f 1620 

under the diſadvantages incident to troops commanded by inde- 
pendent and unexperienced officers. The Bohemian nobles were 

the more unruly and mutinous, from diſappointment in their 

hopes, that the treaſures of England would be ſquandered among 

them. Yer Frederic, amidſt an embroiled ſcene, in which every 
valuable intereſt he had was put to extreme hazard, ſhowed 
himſelf animated with reſolution and ſpirit, not unworthy of the 

crown he had aſſumed. Even in a military capacity, and in the 
arrangement of his powers in the field, he appeared no way de- 

fective in prudence, as well as valour. He diſpoſed his troops 

to act defenſively, from the moſt tenible poſts, in the way of 

the Imperial army. If this plan of operation had been adhered 

to, and the annoyance of the enemy, by cutting off their provi- 

ſon, had been purſued, without riſking a general battle, the fate 

of Bohemia, and of Frederic, might have remained, for a conſi- 
derable time, undecided. But, whether this part of the military 

ſcience was not then thoroughly underſtood, even by ſuch a a 
commander as the Count de Mansfelt, who ſerved under Frede- 

ric, the entrenchments he held at Pilſen were quitted, and the 

two armies ranged in order of battle againſt each other, within 


Half a league of the city of Prague. 
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The battle of Prague, ſo fatal to the intereſt of the Elector 
Palatine, and to the liberties of the Bohemians, was fought at 
firſt with obſtinacy and doubtful ſtrife; and, though Frederic 
acted not the part of a great commander, the aſperſions on his 
perſonal valour appeared to be unjuſt. But the victory being No. 18. 
gained by his adverſaries, fortune left him no further reſource. 
He was obliged next day to abandon Prague, and become a fu- Defeat of 


gitive, with his ſpouſe and children, into Sileſia. As all the the Elector 
A Palatine. 
| owns 


Book l. 


1620. 


1621. 
January 21. 
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towns in Bohemia ſoon opened their gates to the Emperor's ge- 
nerals, he found it neceſſary to quit his retreat; and, like ſucceſs 
following Ferdinand's arms in Moravia and Luſatia, he retired 
into the Marquiiate of Brandenbourg, and from thence to the 


Low Countries. 


Regard to the peace of Europe ſeemed to require of Ferdi- 
nand to confine his military action to the recovery of Bohemia 
and Hungary, which was now effectuated by him, But his ambi- 
tious ſpirit carried him to more extended views, both of revenge 
and of conqueſt. As he puniſhed the revolt of the Bohemians 
with ſeverity, ſo he ſought to proſecute his opponents among the 
German princes with rigour “. He publiſhed. the ban of the 
empire againſt the Elector Palatine, and the ſeveral princes who 
had ſupported his claim. This exerciſe of the Imperial power, 
which had been often turned to the political purpoſes of the Em- 
perors, enabled Ferdinand to enrich his partizans with the ſpoils 
of thoſe of the Proteſtant union, But the main prize of the Pa- 
latinate was deſtined to the Duke of Bavaria, who was charged 
with the execution of the ban againſt Frederic. It was already, 
in a great meaſure, completed by the invaſion of 'his electoral 
eſtates by the Spaniards T. In ſpite of all the defence that could 
be made by three princes of the Proteſtant union, the Marquis 
de Spinola ſoon reduced the whole country between the Moſelle 
and the Rhine, which forms the Lower Palatinate. The mili- 


tary abilities of this commander were ſignally great; and the 


eulogium given him was not too extravagant, when it was ſaid 
by ſome, that he was as much born a great captain as Fulius 
Caeſar. That part of the art of war which conſiſts in ſeizing 
ee poſts, and excluding the enemy from proviſions, 


in 


* Heiſl. p. 352. I Nani, liv. 5. Acta regia, p. 273. 
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in concealing the blow meditated, and embarraſling the motions 
of the adverſe army, was eminently practiſed by him, at a period 
when it was little ſtudied by the generality of commanders. Un- 
der his conduct in the field, what : emained of the Palatinate un- 
ſubdued, * would have quickly ſhared the fate of the reſt, if he 
had not been recalled to the Belgic war, which now began, and 
Don Gonzalez de Cordoua been ſubſtituted in his room. 


While, by the operations of the Spaniſh general, and the ad- 
vancement of the Duke of Bavaria into the High Palatinate, the 
fortune of Frederic and his allies ſeemed totally ruined, the ap- 
pearance of one commander in the field, himſelf reduced to de- 
ſperate circumſtances, afforded ſome relief, and revived the hopes 
of the vanquiſhed party. This was the Count de Mansfelt ; 
that general who, when defeated, was invincible in the field, 
and whoſe ſingular genius ſtill enabled him to riſe ſuperior to 
every ſtroke of adverſity, To him every feint and ſtratagem of 
war was known. The arrangement of troops in a day of battle, 
the manoeuvres for defence, or to annoy an enemy, and the 
conduct of a retreat, were military excellencies poſſeſſed by him 
in a high degree. If Spinola's general plan of a campaign en- 
{ured victory, it ſeemed impoſſible to be without ſucceſs where 
Mansfelt commanded. Having for ſome time kept his ground 
with a ſmall force in Bohemia, after the defeat and flight of 
Frederic, he found means to advance to the High Palatinate, 
though followed by the count de Tilly, his equal in military 
ſcience, and, by having always the command of regular troops, 
more perfected in it k. This famous general had pailed through 
all the degrees of military ſervice before he attained the chief 
command. His own long experience became his inſtructor, and 
improved him in all the knowledge and ſkill requiſite to a great 

Cc ; captain. 


* Hiſtoire des guerres et negociations, par Bougeant, tom. 1. quart. edit. p. 187, 
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captain. He joined to this character the ſingular qualities of 


WD humanity, gentleneſs, modeſty, and ſimplicity in his manners 


and addreſs ; and proved them not ſo inconſonant as they were 
reckoned in that age with the life and endemment of a military 
commander. | 


Mansfelt, not more ſcrupulous about the practice of political 
than military ſtratagems, had ſextricated himſelf from imminent 
danger, by a feigned treaty with the Duke of Bavaria. Before 
ſigning it, and after receiving money to diſcharge his troops, he 
took advantage of the ſecurity of his antagoniſts, and gaining 
ſome days march of their army, threw himſelf into Franconia, 
and from thence into the Palatinate . Here he reduced ſeveral 
places, and drove Gonzalez de Cordoua before him. In his turn, 
being again puſhed by the Count de Tilly, nothing ſeemed want- 
ing to complete the reduction of the auxiliaries of the unfortu- 
nate Elector, but the junction of the Spaniſh general with Tilly. 
But this being unaccountably deferred, Mansfelt ſtill found means 
to keep the field, and, by ravaging the biſhoprick of Spires, to 
ſupport his troops. The Lower Palatinate, the unhappy ſcene of 


the war, was rendered deſolate, by the marches and counter- 


marches of the contending troops, which, though often in want, 
endeavoured to deprive each other of ſubſiſtence. Such was the 
fituation of affairs, when a new ally took the field for Frederic. 
Chriſtian Duke of. Brunſwick was one of thoſe. extravagant cha- 
racers which have few, virtues, and diſplay theſe. in the exceſs 
that turns them into vices. - Though, originally, he would not 
eſpouſe Frederic's claim to the crown of Bohemia, which he 


thought unjuſt, he determined, from his ſenſe of equity, to ſup- 


Hou, him m the poſſeſſion of his hereditary eſtates, He role to 
-_ _ ſpread 


% Ibid. liv, 2. p. 78. Heiſſ. liv. 3. p. 353. Nani, ibid. p. 2 54. 
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ſpread a conflagration in the empire, almoſt extinct, and decla- 
ring himſelf the protector of the injured, he made war like a 
Barbarian, without regard to any rule of juſtice or humanity. 
He ſtyled himſelf, in ſome coins that were ſtruck, ** The friend 
« of God, and the enemy af prieſts.” In conformity to this mot- 
to, he let looſe the rapacity of his ſoldiers on all the Catholic 
churches, abbeys, and monaſteries. Thoſe of Weſtphalia were 
often ranſacked and pillaged by him, ſo that his troops, chiefly 
maintained by depredation, marked their route like a torrent, but 
never performed any laudable atchievement in the field, Ano- 
ther adherent appeared to reſtore the fallen fortune of the Elec- 
tor Palatine. 'The ſelfiſh deſigns of the Marquis of Badan Dur- 
lach upon the eſtate of his couſin, made him forſake the party of 
the Emperor, and declare for Frederic, He muſtered a body of 
above thirty thouſand men, and put them in motion to join the 
Duke of Brunſwick. In this manner, when Frederic, in his re- 
treat at the Hague, ſeemed to have abandoned all hopes of re- 


lief, three conſiderable armies appeared ready to fight in his 


cauſe. He put himſelf in diſguiſe, and paſling through France, 
reached the quarters of Mansfelt's army, 


The ſmiles of fortune on Frederic's new enterpriſe were ſhort, 
The battle of Wimpſen, which the Count de Tilly fought with 
the Marquis of Durlach, reduced the force of the latter to the 
ate of a fugitive army. Mansfelt's conduct, however, compen- 
ſated this misfortune . He forced the Archduke Leopold to 
quit the ſiege of Hagenau with conſiderable loſs, and protracted 
the campaign under diſadvantages that would have been inſup- 
portable to any other general. It became neceſſary, at laſt, to 
intreat the Duke of Brunſwick to join his forces with Frederic's 

- Cc 2 | weakened 


+ Ibid, 
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weakened army, He came forth, a terror and ſcourge to the 
peaceable country through which he marched; but he underſtood 
not how to paſs the Maine, near Frankfort, in face of the Count 
de Tilly's army. While he meditated a retreat, he was con- 
ſtrained to engage in battle; which iſſued in ſuch a total route as 
is incident to an army, undetermined whether to fight or to fly “*. 
The paſſage of a bridge of boats, fatal to ſome thouſands, gave 
a name to that place of the river, which ſerved to perpetuate the 
ſignal defeat of Duke Chriſtian. Upon this overthrow, Frede- 
ric deſponded, the Marquis of Durlach diſbanded his troops, 
and the brave Count Mansfelt, together with the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick, retired to the Lower Alſace. It was ſoon after this period, 
that theſe two adventurous commanders appeared on the borders 
of France; and that Mansfelt, ſtill ſuſtaining his character, ap- 
peared in a military condition that made him formidable to the 
French court, and other ſtates. As the war in the Palatinate 
was all along a diſmal picture of havock and outrage, it conclu- 
ded with the aſſault and deplorable ravage of the capital town of 
Heidelberg. Its library, one of the moſt valuable in Europe, 
for the number and choice collection of its books and manu- 
ſcripts, became part of the rude ſoldier's ſpoil. Some of them 
only were ſaved by the Duke of Bavaria, while the learned, 
every where, expreſſed their regret of the loſs which literature 
ſuſtained, and their indignation at the pernicious effects of 


War. 


Ferdinand, not of a diſpoſition to relent or to remit any thing 
to a humbled adverſary, proceeded to diveſt Frederic of his Elec- 
toral dignity, as he had ſtripped him of his hereditary dominions. 
Neither the apparent ſubmiſſion of the unfortunate Prince to his 

will, 


Heiſſ. hiſt de Vempire, Iiv. 3. p. 253. 254. 
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will, nor the ſolicitations of the King of Great Britain, and other 
ſovereigns, in his behalf, availed to divert the Emperor from his 
rigid purpoſe . Having convocated the diet of the empire at 
Ratiſbonne, he obtained the ſuffrages of the majority of the mem- 
bers for declaring the general forfeiture of the Elector Palatine's 
eſtates and honours. He affigned to the Duke of Bavaria the 
Electoral dignity, together with the High Palatinate, in place of 
ſome territory in Auſtria, pledged to him for his expences in the 
war. One part of the Low Palatinate was granted to the Duke 
of Newbourg, and another to the Spaniards. Thus, in the per- 
ſon of Maximilian, the foundation was laid for that grandeur of 
the houſe of Bavaria, by which it was afterwards diſtinguiſhed. 


The power of Ferdinand growing in proportion to his ſuccefs, 
equalled that of his greateſt predeceſſors in the empire. He 
found the method, which ſome of them had in vain attempted, 


to} make one party of the German Princes forge the fetters to 
another. The Proteſtant confederacy was ſubverted, and the 
princes of that perſuaſion, who had often aſſerted the liberties of 
the Germanic body, found it difficult to fave their own eſtates 
from civil forfeitures, or military depredation. The foreign 
powers of Europe beheld, with ſurpriſe and jealouſy, this rapid 
progreſs of Ferdinand's ſway ; but diſunited or fearful, ſome of 
them only contributed indirectly and feebly to ſupport oppoſition 
to it. The remainder of the war with ſome of Frederic's allies, 
was transferred, in concert with the States of Holand, to the 
Lower Saxony. But equal advantage attending Ferdinand's 
arms in that quarter, he ſeemed to have gained a new and wiſh- 
ed for opportunity of extending his conqueſts and authority. So 
alarming to the' powers of the north was his ſucceſs, that Chriſti- 

an. 


* Gramond, hiſt. lib, 4. p. 252. Nani, p. 30k. 
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an IV. King of Denmark, in league with ſeveral other princes, 
engaged to repel Ferdinand's invaſion of the coaſt of the Baltic. 
It required, however, another opponent of higher fame to ariſe, 
before a check could be given to the ambitious deſigns of the 
Emperor. This was Guſtavus Adolphus King of Sweden, that 
Prince whoſe heroic qualities, and military actions, have placed 
him in a rank of renown equal to the firſt characters in modern 
or antient hiſtory. -- 


The court of Spain appeared to act in perfect concert with the 
Emperor Ferdinand. Philip III. ſeemed to have the ſame ene- 
mies, and - the ſame political deſigns. In Germany, his forces 
made part of the ban of the empire againſt the Elector Palatine ; 
and, in Italy, his generals, by ſeizing the Valteline, aimed at o- 
pening a communication with the Low Countries and the fron- 
tier of France and the empire. The obſtinacy of the Spaniards, 
in this laſt enterpriſe, alarmed ſeveral foreign courts, as well as 
that of France. Ferdinand's ſucceſs increafed this jealouſy ; and 
the politicians, in various countries, revived the charge of bound- 
Jeſs ambition againſt the houſe of Auſtria, which had been ſo 
generally fixed upon it in the reign of Philip II. The character 
of his ſucceſſor, however, greatly abated this ſuſpicion &. Baſ- 
ſompiere relates an anecdote about his laſt ſickneſs, which repre- 
ſents him no leſs void of common reflection and ſenſibility, as a 
man, than he was of intelligence and reſolution, as a monarch. 
It ſhews, likewiſe, the extreme formality of the Spaniſh manners. 


While he looked over ſome diſpatches in his chamber, a brazier, 


with burning coals, was thought neceſſary, on account of the 
cold, to be placed before him. The unuſual heat, joined to his 
weak habit, made the drops of ſweat diſtil from his face, He 

was 


* Memoires, tom. 2. p. 250. 
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was never known to complain of any thing as offenſive to him. 
He neither removed himſeif from the brazier, nor required it to 
be withdrawn. One of the courtiers, obſerving the diſtreſs he ſut- 
fered, ſpoke of it to the Duke of Alva, who was one of the 
Lords of the bed-chamber. © Ir belongs not to my province,” 
replied the Duke with much ſolemnity ; “ it is the office of the 
« Duke d'Uceda to give his orders about this affair.“ Uceda 
not being found in his apartments, the King was ſcorched with 
the brazier for ſome hours; and, next day, the fever that ended 
his life, enſued, He expired, covered from head to feet with re- 
lics, when he was about to have concluded a treaty with France 
about the Valteline, in me ſame terms that were agreed to by his 
ſucceſſor. TT r c 


The ſpirited manner in which Baſſompiere conducted the bu- 
neſs of his embaſſy, and engaged Philip IV. to the reſtitution of 
the Valteline, did honour to the court of France *. It was ſti- 
pulated by this treaty of Madrid, that the Spaniſh troops ſhould 
evacuate the valley of the Valteline, and the Swiſs frontier, and 
that, with reſpect to the ſovereignty of the Griſons in that di- 
ſtrict, every thing ſhould be reſtored to the ſame footing as be- 
fore the year 1617. It ſoon appeared, however, that the Spa- 
niards evaded the execution of this convention, as they had for- 
merly done the treaty of Aſt. The expedient afterwards adopt- 
ed, of ſurrendering the forts to the Pope's commiſſary, in order 
to their being demolithed, proved alſo ineffectual. Lewis XIII. 
ſhowed in nothing ſo much his own invariable reſolution, than 
in obliging the court of Madrid to fulfil this treaty. When he 
found that no other means could avail to accompliſh this pur- 


Boo I. 


1621. 
March 37. 


April 25. 


poſe, he Was eaſily induced to ſign a league at Paris F in the February - 


1623 


* Ibid. p. 287. Gramond, hiſt. lib. S. p. 375. 379. Nani hiſt. liv, 5. 
tom. 2. P» 307. 
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1623 with the republic of Venice and the Duke of Savoy, to 
compel the Spaniards to quit the Valteline. The delays inter- 
poſed, and the ſubterfuges uſed by the Spaniſh court previous to 
this tranſaction, ſhowed, that the Count Duke d'Olivarez, the 
new miniſter, and favourite of Philip IV. reckoned upon his po- 
litical arts and addreſs, as equal to every difficulty. But, as craft 
is not wiſdom, nor ſubtile art ability, this qualification was only 
ſignificant when oppoſed to ordinary talents. It ſerved to dazzle 
men of narrow capacity, and to preſerve his credit at court, and 
his influence over a weak King, while his miniſtry was not 


marked by any line of ſound policy, nor diſtinguiſhed by the ad- 


vancement of his maſter's affairs, He had, however, a ſpirit of 
enterpriſe, which made him intereſt the crown of Spain in all the 
important tranſactions of Europe. His political talents were al- 
ways occupied on ſome project ; and, if they had not been con- 
traſted by ſo rare a contemporary genius as Cardinal Richelieu, 
hiſtory might have tranſmitted a higher eſtimate of them. 


The States of Holland, upon the near view of the expiration 
of the famous twelve years truce with Spain, ſought the ſupport 
of France, and ſolicited, by a ſpecial embaſſy *, the renewal of 
the former alliance of that crown with their republic. Lewis's 
miniſters, then remembering the affair of Barnevelt's condemna- 
tion and death, in which ſo little regard was paid to the King's 
remonſtrances, inſiſted, as a preliminary article to the treaty, that 
ſome ſatisfaction ſhould be given him, by the deliverance of 
Grotius from his priſon, and his penalties, and by his enemy 
Aer/ens being removed from all public employment. The con- 
ceſſion of theſe two points proved very perplexing to the States, 
who, from a jealouſy common to all new-born communities, 
thought 


* Gramond. lib. 13. p. 595. 
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— 


thought their independency concerned in the queſtion, and that 
it became them not to allow the acts of their government to be 
controlled by any foreign power. The Civilian's fortunate e- 
ſcape put an end to one part of this controverſy *; and, as to 
Aerſens, it was ſaid, that the general hatred and contempt into 
which he was fallen, had already reduced him to the condition 
his Chriſtian Majeſty deſired. Upon this repreſentation, the re- 
queſted alliance was agreed upon ; and Lewis engaged, in caſe 
the war with Spain was renewed, to furniſh the ſtates with the 
ſame ſuccours which Henry IV. had afforded them before the 
truce. This recourſe of the ſtates to foreign aid was the more 
neceſſary, as they had been already called upon by the ſove- 
reigns of the Netherlands, Albert and Iſabella, to reunite them- 
ſelves to the other ten provinces, as members of one body with 1621. 
them, and ſubjects of the ſame chief. It was ſignified, that the March 23. 
moſt favourable terms would be granted them, and that the de- 

plorable calamities of war being avoided by their compliance, 

they would be rendered rich and happy under the protection of 

the Archduke. The reply of the ſtates was conceived in that April 9. 
indignant and ſpirited ſtyle that might well be expected from a 

people, who had not only aſſerted their liberty with ſucceſs, but 

raiſed themſelves to a name and rank among the powers of Eu- 

rope, that was reſpectable to every ſtate and kingdom in it. The | 
defiance of the Spaniſh power quickly followed this anſwer ; 
and, after a continuance of the truce only for ſix weeks, at the 
requeſt of the envoys of France and England, the operations of 
war commenced on both ſides, 
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An army of ſixty thouſand men, which, after the death of 


Albert, the Archducheſs Iſabella muſtered in Flanders, drew the 
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attention of Europe to this new ſcene of military action. The 
wars of the contending powers, already ſo famous, and the two 
generals, Maurice of Naſſau and the Marquis de Spinola, oppo- 
{ed to each other, rendered the ſtrife of arms a more curious ob- 
ject of ſpeculation than the deſultory hoſtilities in Germany. 
The latter of theſe commanders immediately ſignalized himſelf 
by a dexterity he had in concealing the main ſcope of his mo- 
tions, and in which he particularly excelled all the generals of. 
his time. Maurice, on this occaſion, was fo far deceived by him, 
that he withdrew from the town of Juliers a thouſand of the 
garriſon, when it ſoon appeared that Spinola's plan was laid for 
the ſiege of it. Maurice's induſtry, joined to the warlike ſtores 
of every fortified town in the Low Countries, rendered the en- 
terpriſe a labour of five months. The loſs of this place, reckon- 
ed ominous to the ſtates, in the beginning of the war, was, in 
ſome degree, compenſated to them, by the ill ſucceſs of the Go- 
vernour of Antwerp in beſieging Sluyſe ; which, beſides the re- 


' pulſe, was attended with the deſtruction of ſeveral thouſand 


men *. The ſummer of the year 1622 preſented to the view of 
Europe what was expected from the revival of the Belgic wars, 
and the conduct of them under Maurice and Spinola ; when the 
former planned an irruption into Brabant, and the latter, with 
more art and ſkill, formed the famous ſiege of Bergen-op-zoom. 
The firſt enterpriſe was ſeafonably concerted, ſucceſsful and lu- 
crative to the Dutch troops, whole booty was computed to the 
value of ſix hundred thouſand florins, the deplorable ravage, in- 
deed, of many defenceleſs towns and villages. Spinola's. pro- 
greſs to the inveſting of Bergen-op-zoom yet more diſplayed his 
military addreſs than the approach he made to that of Juliers. 
The ſiege itſelf was the boaſt of that age, for the proofs of mi- 


litary 


* Nani, hiſt, de Veniſe, tom. 2. liv. 4. p. 280. 
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litary ſkill and invention, and of indefatigable induſtry and da- 
ring valour exhibited in it. Its iſſue did honour to the judg- 
ment of the Prince of Orange, without detracting from the ca- 


pacity of the Spaniſh general. Maurice foreſaw that his army 
would equal that of Spinola, when weakened by the loſſes ſu- 


ſtained in the ſiege. He advanced near the lines of the Spaniſh 
commander, who, ſenſible of the ſuperiority of his antagoniſt, 
drew off his troops in good order. In the open plain, an oppor- 
tunity offering for a general engagement, Maurice was adviſed 
to it by ſome of his officers. But, judicious and calm, he re- 
plied, *© That may be a matter of conſideration to the enemy's 
general. By raiſing the ſiege of Bergen, and retaking Steen- 
© berg, my preſent buſineſs is done, and I am contented with 
© this ſucceſs.” It was this cautious exertion of his force, this 
patient waiting for his opportunities, that enabled Maurice 
to vie with the ſignal addreſs and capacity of his adverſary. 


The forces of the ſtates received ſome reinforcement from 
France after the pacification of Montpelier, not indeed in a re- 
gular ſupply of troops, but from the natural diſpoſition of the 
French to wander after martial adventures, and from the concern 
the Proteſtant party took in the defence of the republic againſt 
Spain. Count Mansfelt's troops were recruited by them; and 
this adventurer, after the league of Paris, for the recovery of the 
Valteline, was retained by the three powers engaged in it, as a 
hired auxiliary in the war, at the rate of three hundred crowns 
a year, He had alſo engagements with the ſtates of Holland. 
But he took the field where he pleaſed, and always in that 
quarter in which he found the readieſt pay, or the moſt plun- 
der. Yet he was occaſionally ſought by all the confederates ; 
and as often remitted from one of them to another, on account 


of the depredations of his army. 


Dd 2 The 


Book I 


1622. 
Septemb. 30. 


Book l. 


— =) 
Of England. 
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The appearance which James I. of Great Britain made, in the 
conteſt about the crown of Bohemia, and the preſervation of the 
Palatinate to his ſon-in-law, was correſpondent to his peculiar 
character . Foreign nations could ſcarce believe, after all they 
had heard of his diſpoſition, that a Sovereign of England and 
Scotland united would neither intereſt himſelf in the balance of 
Germany, nor reſcue the hereditary eſtates of Frederic from the 
rigid graſp of the Emperor. James, however, took no meaſures, 
either with reſpect to the one or the other, worthy of the dignity 
of his crown, or of the reſpected examples of his predeceſſors on 
the Engliſh throne, Perhaps the domeſtic peace of his kingdom, 


and its repoſe from all foreign enterpriſes, was a more valuable 


object. Perhaps this Prince wiſely kept himſelf within the ſphere 
of his abilities, which were by no means turned to warlike un- 
dertakings. It was, notwithſtanding this ſuppoſition, unfortu- 
nate for Europe, that the Prince who ſwayed the ſceptre of Bri- 
tain at that period, ſo totally declined the uſe of the ſword 1n all. 
foreign emergencies. The ſucceſsful ambition of Ferdinand, 
which created ſuch long and bloody wars in Germany, might have 
been curbed by his vigorous interpoſition. 'The fafety of the 
States of Holland, connected with that of his own kingdom, par- 
ticularly called for it. The near concern he had in the protection 
of the Elector Palatine, made the Proteſtant princes of Germany 
reckon upon his aid ; which being with-held, they were both 
diſabled and ditpirited in their oppoſition to the Emperor. James 
underſtood the ſyſtematic balance of Europe, and could declaim 
upon it with as much ability as any other Prince. He knew 
what was expected from him by his Engliſh ſubjects, and by fo- 
reign ſtates. Yet all theſe conſiderations had no influence to in- 
duce this prince to become an actor in the troubled ſcene of Eu- 

rope, 


Acta regia, vol. 4. p. 266. 
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rope, in any other way but that of negotiation. As, at home, he 
ſounded forth the name of his prerogative, to keep his ſubjects 
in awe, ſo, in foreign courts, and to their envoys, he only em- 


ployed the name of his power to quell their diſſentions, and ter- 


minate their warlike ſtrife. That his ſolicitations and remon- 
ſtrances abroad were heard with. reſpect, and that Ferdinand and 
his allies ſhowed ſometimes.the appearance of adopting his pro- 
poſals, was an evident proof of what might have been effeCtuated 
by him, with even an unexpenſive and partial exertion of that 
power he poſſeſſed, as Sovereign of Britain. 


To have made the Emperor reſign his reduction of the Palati- 
nate, eſpecially after his known engagements with the Duke of 


Book. I. 


Bavaria, required ſuch a combination of Frederic's allies, as was 


actually formed by the Proteſtant union in Germany, If James 
was in earneſt to redreſs the ſufferings of his ſon-in-law, or to 
moderate the forfeiture of his eſtates, it became him to have ac- 
ceded as a party to this confederacy. Had he even aſſumed the 
name of its head, or of protector of the violated privileges of the 
German princes, he would have committed no more treſpaſs on 
the Emperor's ſovereign rights, than what had been done on ſi- 
milar occaſions by his own predeceſſors, by the Kings of France, 
and other princes. But the turning all his efforts to intreaty, and ne- 
gotiation with Ferdinand and the King of Spain, reprobated the con- 


federacy, and weakened its ſtrength. When its power was much 


reduced, it is ſurpriſing how James himſelf could believe that the 
conferences propoſed by him, and only from decorum or policy, 
conſented to by Ferdinand, could produce any important effect *. 
But the flattery of Gondomar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at London, 
who underſtood the weakneſs and vanity of this Prince, contri- 

buted 


*- Ibid. 


Interpoſition 
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in the affair 
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tinate. 
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buted to delude him, till it appeared by Ferdinand's procedure in 
the diet of Ratiſbonne, that no hopes remained of procuring any 
re-eſtabliſhment of the Elector Palatine's affairs without force of 


Arms. 


The King of Great Britain, however, bethought himſelf of 


another reſource, upon his own pacific plan. This was the fa- 
mous ſcheme of matching his ſon, the Prince of Wales, with the 


Infanta of Spain. It would appear to James, that his Catholic 


His views in 

the match of 
his ſon with 
Spain, 


Majeſty could obtain all that he wanted of the Emperor, and of 


Iſabella, the Archdutcheſs, “ eſpecially as the troops of the latter 


had reduced, and actually held a part of the Palatinate. If the 
Infanta was granted to his ſon, he would entertain no doubt of 
his engaging Philip to interpoſe for the reſtitution of the Palati- 
nate to Frederic. Theſe f two points, though connected in his 
ideas, were different, and ſeparable ; and the court of Spain, as 
that of France afterwards did, might have conſented to the treaty 
of marriage, and reſerved the other article to be diſcuſſed upon 
its concluſion. In the view of accompliſhing this favourite pro- 
jet, James made light of various difficulties about the Spaniſh 
match, ariſing from the prejudices of his ſubjects againſt it, the 
formality of the court of Spain, and the neceſſity of the Pope's 
diſpenſation. After the treaty had been ſpun out for ſome time, 
the fancy ſtruck the Duke of Buckingham, his favourite miniſter, 
and the confident of his ſon, that Charles's perſonal appearance 
at Madrid would remove all impediments to the marriage-ccn- 
tract, There could not be, even in that age, a more whimſical 
and abſurd determination . But James could not reſiſt Buck- 


ingham's conceit, and perhaps ſaw it not in the diſadvantageous 


light 


* Ibid. p. 279. + Mercure de vittorio Siri, traduit de l'Italien, oct. edit, 
Paris, tom, 18. p. 176, + Gramond, lib. 13. p. 582. 
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light in which it might juſtly be viewed. The Prince of Wales 
and the Duke ſet out on their journey to Spain in the manner of 
two knights in the romances of later times; not in arms, but in 
diſguiſe, and with only one or two attendants *®. They choſe to 


take their route by Paris, where they arrived in the night of a 


ball given at court. Inſtead of any adventure, the hiſtorians take 
notice of this ſingular incident, that Charles Prince of Wales, go- 
ing to court the Infanta of Spain, ſaw Henrietta, Lewis's ſiſter, 
whom he afterwards married ; and the Duke of Buckingham 
beheld: Anne of Auſtria, the young Queen, to whom he after- 
wards made love: To give even the ſhorteſt narrative of Charles's 
reception at the Spaniſh court, of the intercourſe of the two fa- 
vourite miniſters Buckingham and Olivarez, and of the motives 
that at laſt conſpired to break off this famous match, is 1incompa=- 
tible with the bounds here preſcribed to foreign hiſtory. The 
detail itſelf, where properly introduced, is much more tedious 


than inſtructive. In general only, it may be proper to obſerve, 


that the court of Spain acted altogether on the footing of honour 
about the match, and that Philip and his miniſters ſincerely meant 
and wiſhed to conelude it; and that nothing is more inconſo- 
nant to the general character of the Spaniſh nation, and more 


contradictory to what is well aſcertained of the procedure of the 


court upon that occaſion, than the diſhonourable and inſidious 
intentions and purpoſes, which the violence of faction in Eng- 


land at that period took the liberty to aſcribe to it T. The be- 


haviour of the Spaniards was, however, no apology for the folly 
of Buckingham's meaſure, in order to effectuate the match. If 
Charles's preſence in Madrid, gaining the favour of the Spaniſh 
nobles, facilitated his marriage, it had alſo a contrary effect, by 
expoſing him to unſuitable ſolicitations and captious requeſts 

from 


* Nani, P. 299. 1 Acta regia, P · 280. 87. | 


Book I. 


— 
1623. 


February 27. 


March 16. 
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from the court of Rome. The Spaniſh court could not altoge- 
ther avoid the appearance of favouring ſuch of them as related 
to the honour of the Catholic faith. When Buckingham, who 
had miniſtered occaſion to all rhoſe perplexities, found it moſt 
unpopular in England to eonelude the nuptials, he haſtened 
Charles's departure from Madrid, under an engagement, how- 
ever, to fulfil the connubial contract, which required much more 
ſubterfuge and chicanery to explain it away, than what he pre- 
tended to have experienced in the Spaniſh court, 


The hiſtory which mentions this tranſaction of the Spaniſh 
match, can hardly paſs over the part acted in it by the Earl of 
Briſtol, the Englith ambaſſador at Madrid;; that nobleman, who, 
having acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion with integrity, and, 
as much as poſſible, ſupported the honour of his Sovereign, was 
expoſed to accuſation, and the malicious charge of a political 
party at home, as the recompenſe of his ſervices, The honou- 
rable teſtimony to his blameleſs and faithful conduct, and the 
Jucrative acknowledgements offered him by Philip IV. * cannot 
be forgotten. His reply to the Count d'Olivarez, who intreated 
him to accept a private gift of ten thouſand crowns from his 
Catholic Majeſty, merits perpetual remembrance, © A ſecret, 
as you ſuppoſe,” ſaid he, it can never be kept; for I know 
„the man who will ſurely tell it to the King, my maſter : It is 
the Earl of Briftol himſelf,” 


The change which this ifſue of the Spaniſh match produced 
in the Engliſh counſels of ſtate, and in the reſolutions of the par- 
liament, renders attention to it the more neceſſary. Such was 
the groundleſs reſentment excited againſt Spain, and the general 


indignation | 


* Afta regia, ibid. p. 295. Le Vaſſor, liv. 20. 
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indignation at the treatment of a daughter of England, and her 
ſpouſe, in the affair of the Palatinate, that James found him- 


ſelf obliged, contrary to his inclination, not only to threaten the 


uſurpers of the eſtates and dignity of his ſon-in-law, but to 
take arms for the recovery of them. This alteration in the 
meaſures of the Britiſh court alſo correſponded with the late con- 
federacy entered into by the King of France, for compelling Philip 
and Urban VIII. to reſign the Valteline. Supported by the intrigues 
and private views of the Duke of Buckingham, it produced the 
motion on the part of England, for the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales with Henrietta of France, It extended the indignant 
outcry through foreign courts againſt the inſufferable domina- 
tion of the houfe of Auſtria, and ſeemed to promiſe ſuch a com- 
bination of the other powers for reducing it, as might well be 
judged requiſite in policy; when Ferdinand had rendered him- 
ſelf ſo much maſter of Germany, and Philip, with his aunt the 
Archducheſs, preſcribed law in the borders of Italy, and renewed 
the war for the ſubjection of the ſtates of Holland. 
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REIGN OF LEWIS XIII. 


EFF II. 


. I. 


Short miniſtry of the Vieuvilles,—Propoſed match of the daughter 
of France with the Prince of Wales. Neu meaſures about the 
Valteline. The Proteftant chieftain Soubiſe begins hoſiulities, and 
his brother, the Duke of Rohan, becomes again the leader of the 
Proteſtant inſurgents. —Tnegquality of their martial Conteſt with 
the Royal Forces. — Defeat of Soubiſe.—Praſecution of the War 
about the Valtelme, — Extraordinary Council of State.—Pacifica- 
tion with the Proteſtants. = Treaty of Mongon with Spain. 


HE French miniſtry, as conſtituted under the Marquis of Boox II. 
Vieuville, had ſome appearance of being durable. It dv 


ſtributed the foreign and domeſtic employments of the ſtate, 1623. 
E 2 > which 


Boo II. 


— 
1623. 


Miniſtry of 
the Vieu- 
villes. 


* 
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which Puiſieux had engroſſed to himſelf, among four ſecretaries, 
who had each a ſeparate department, while Vieuville held the 
office of ſuperintendant of the finances, and acted as firſt mini- 
ſter to the King. Poſſeſſed of conſiderable abilities, as well as 
of moderation, he appeared neither to aſſume too much autho- 
rity, nor to weaken his credit by too remiſs an adminiſtration, 
To gratify the Queen-mother, he conſented, though with ſome 
reluctance, that the new created Cardinal, Richelieu *, ſhould be 
admitted into the-cabinet council. Some reſtrictions, agreeable 
to the King's jealouſy and the miniſter's, were preſeribed, upon 


this conceſſion, to the Cardinal, who, it was commonly ſaid at 


court, required only this advancement to riſe into favour, and 
place himſelf at the helm of affairs. 


It was part of the charge againſt the Silleries and Puiſieux, 
that they had injured the honour of the King and crown, by a 


ſervile or bigotted compliance with the courts of Rome and 


Spain, It was ſaid to be evinced by the Commandator Sillery, 
lately agreeing to a ſhameful compromiſe with his Holineſs a- 
bout the Valteline. Vieuville took a quite contrary line of fo- 


reign policy, as if he had been ſenſible of the impropriety and 


prejudice of the former meaſures. The alliances with the Pro- 


teſtant powers againſt the houſe of Auſtria, he declared to be, 


at that conjuncture, altogether neceſſary. He heard the propo- 
ſals of the envoys of the ſtates of Holland and of England with 
approbation, and encouraged them, by declaring the King's fix- 


ed reſolution to recover the Valteline by force of arms. New 


envoys, with freſh inſtructions, were deſpatched to foreign courts; 
and the propoſals from the King of England for the marriage 


of his ſon with the Princeſs Henrietta being accepted, the courts 


of 


+ Ibid. Memoires de Rohan, liv. 3. 


II Mercurio, lib. 3. p. 1649. 
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of Spain and Rome were impreſſed with an apprehenſion and 
dread of his deſigns. So much of that political tract, in which 


Cardinal Richelieu afterwards moved with the higheſt applauſe, 


did this new miniſter, of certainly much inferior capacity, aſ- 
ſume; which ſhowed, at leaſt, that the ſcheme of it was ſuth- 
ciently obvious to others as well as to the Cardinal. 


It does not appear that the objections that might be framed 
by the bigotted Catholics, to Vieuville's foreign meaſures, ope- 
rated to his overthrow, which ſoon enſued. There were other 
cauſes of a domeſtic nature, to which it is to be aſcribed. An 
obvious one aroſe, from the circumſtance of his having gained 
the aſcendant, rather by the diſgracing of the Silleries, than by 
attracting the King's particular regard or favour to himſelf, He 
was * at enmity with Baſſompiere, and others, who ſhared 
Lewis's good graces. He oppoſed himſelf to the Corſican Colo- 
nel, Ornano's ſcheme of introducing his pupil Gaſton, the King's 
brother, into the cabinet council, Too bold in his attempt to 
remedy the abuſes of the finances, and prevent the depredations 
of the courtiers upon them, he incurred the reſentment of many. 
The diſobliged nobles turned upon him and his father-in-law, 
Beaumarchais, the popular clamour, © That they were the 
© blood-ſuckers of the ſtate, avaricious financers, who hoarded 
{© the public treaſure, only to enrich themſelves.” Defamatory 
libels were publiſhed againſt them. The ſums they had amaſſed 
were ſpecified ; and ſome informers undertook to prove, that 
Vieuville had {ix hundred thouſand 'crowns concealed in his 
houſe. Though this almoſt exceeded the belief of the credulous 


vulgar, the King's officers were ſent to make ſearch. As this 
procedure, 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, tom. 3. p. 209. 214. 
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procedure, in the caſe of Vieuville's diſgrace, has its parallel in 
other occaſions of violent party, ſo it may be reckoned, that 
the inſults and abuſive treatment he received, on the view of 
his fall, correſponded with the rude manners of the times “. 
A night or two before he was diſmiſſed, the canaillie of the 
King's kitchen, iſſuing forth, on-ſome fray, got the word from 
Gaſton, to make their uproar be heard at Vieuville's windows. 
They fulfilled this order with ſo much tumult and inſolence, 
that the diſcarded miniſter believed himſelf in perſonal danger, 
and implored the protection of Cardinal Richelieu. He was af- 
terwards ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Amboile. 


This ſtorm which was raiſed againſt Vieuville, as ſuperinten- 
dant of the finances, became a general one, extended to all the 
officers of that department. Marillac, auſtere and rigid in his 
purpoſes f, was promoted to the direction of the revenues, and 
failed not to terrify them indiſcriminately with proſecutions. 
The inculpable fled, together with the guilty, and none thought 
themſelves ſafe but in concealment. It was propoſed, in imita- 
tion of what Henry IV. had done, to erect a chamber of juſtice, 
to inveſtigate the management of the financiers, and to condemn 
the abuſers of their truſt. But this ſcheme, which could not 
have ſucceeded, unleſs Sully had undertaken it, was quickly re- 
ſigned. The old rude method of compounding with the finan- 
ciers, by a preſent fine, was preferred to it, Lewis and his mi- 
niſters were appeaſed with the offer of ſeven millions of livres; 
and the erection of a judicial chamber was only threatened every 


ten years. 
During 


* Ibid. p. 218. + Gramond. hiſt. lib. 13. p. 597. 
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During Vieuville's adminiſtration, Richelieu, ſenſible of the 
jealouſy entertained againſt him, conducted himſelf with caution 
and reſerve. He beheld, no doubt, this fudden diſſolution of 
the miniſtry with ſecret ſatisfaction; and it is alledged, that 
he contributed to inſtigate the reproaches thrown out againſt 
it. His proſpect of elevation, though apparently favoured by 
the circumſtances of the court, was ſtill doubtful. The appre- 
henſions taken up with reſpe& to him, remained in the minds of 
ſeveral of the courtiers ; and the frigid genius of the King him- 
ſelf, not ſoon ſuſceptible of favourable impreſſions, was an obſtacle 
in his way. What appeared to preſent the beſt hopes was, that 
the train of public affairs was ſuch as required ſome determined 
leader of the King and ſtate to carry them on. As the new mea- 
ſures ſet on foot by Vieuville were of the enterpriſing kind, and 
enlarged the political ſcene of affairs, it was his wiſh and aim to 
ſupport the progreſs of them. They were, in general, likewiſe 
conſiſtent with thoſe extenſive views he early had conceived for 
reviving the fallen reputation of France with her natural allies 
abroad, and making her influence be felt, as formerly, in oppoſition 
to the houſe of Auſtria, What had been already done, in diſ- 
avowing Sillery's compact about the Valteline, rendered the pro- 
ſecution of this meaſure a clear and fixed point in the council “. 
It was known to be a favourite one with Lewis; and the Con- 
ſtable Les Diguieres, whoſe counſel he regarded, was bent on 
muſtering an army on the borders of Italy. At the earneſt ſoli- 
citation of the States of Holland, and with the view of creating 
further diverſion to the Spaniſh arms, Lewis had conſented to 
ſign the defenſive treaty already mentioned with the former, 
Richelieu himſelf, during Vieuville's miniſtry, had been commiſ- 
ſioned to negotiate it with their ambaſſadors at Compeigne. Lewis 


ſtipulated 


* Mem, de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 225. 
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ſtipulated in it to lend the States the ſum of three million two 
hundred thouſand livres, in three years; which debt was payable 
by them in the ſame-number of years after the concluſion of the 
war with Spain. But, if his Majeſty ſhould be engaged in hoſti- 
lities, half the money was to be reimburſed him by the States, or 
ſuch a number of ſhips of war given him as was equal to it. In 
any caſe, when requeſted, they were obliged to furniſh ſome of 
the latter, at a reaſonable price. By inſerting this article, Riche- 
lieu is ſuppoſed to have had, even then, a view to the reduction 
of Rochelle, 


To engage Lewis in ſuch foreign leagues and alliances as might 
render a high degree of political and military exertion neceſſary 
in the ſtate, it only remained to complete the propoſed match 
with England. The Papal and Spaniſh envoys, baffled: in their 
endeavours to turn Lewis aſide from proſecuting the affair of the 
Valteline, and entering into a treaty with the States, conſpired “ 
with more eagerneſs to defeat this meaſure, no leſs difagreeable 
to them. There were hopes that, having originated in Vieuville's 
reviled miniſtry, it would be reprobated, together with other 
ſchemes adopted by him. It was believed, that Richelieu, though 
inclined to favour the match, would avoid giving any diſguſt to 
his Holineſs. But Spada, the Pope's nuncio, was ſoon undeceived 
as to this ſuppoled delicacy of the Cardinal, with reſpect to the 
court of Rome; and it appeared, that he rather wiſhed to have 
the merit of concluding the match with the Engliſh Prince of 
Wales, than to break it off, It, therefore, proceeded under cer- 
tain preliminary formalities, which the late example of Spain 
rendered the more neceſſary to be obſerved with the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The canonical legitimacy of a marriage with a 3 


Prince, 


II. Mercurio, ibid. p. 1 507. 
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prince, admitted of ſome diſcuſſion ; and, though the Pope's diſ- 
penſation ſhould eſtabliſh it, there was ſtill a queſtion to be ſtated 
of a very ſubtile kind, Whether the ſin which the Princeſs Hen- 
rietta was ſuppoſed to commit in the marriage, was any more 
than a venial one? Urban choſe not to urge a conteſt upon this 
metaphyſical ground, eſpecially with the court of France, which 
would have weighed the ſuffrages of her prelates, and of the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne againſt the deciſion of his Holineſs *. When 
the diſpenſation was promiſed, the Engliſh ambaſſadors, the Earls 


of Carliſle and Holland, thought it ſeaſonable to introduce the 


point of the political league with Lewis, for obliging the houſe 
of Auſtria to re-eſtabliſh Frederic in his Electoral dominion and 
dignity. Lewis's council, however, declared, that this buſineſs 
was totally detached from that of the marriage, and only to be- 
come the ſubject of future conſideration. All other articles being 
agreed upon, the marriage-contrat was finally ſettled between 
the two courts. It chiefly included ſome ſecurities to the French 
Princeſs, for the undiſturbed exerciſe of the Catholic religion in 
her houſehold, and among her domeſtics. Her portior was fixed 
at eight hundred thouſand French crowns, and her jointure at the 
annual rate of eighteen thouſand pounds Sterling. The follow- 


ing year enſued before the ratification. of the marriage articles, 


and the formalities relative to it, were completed. It was then 
that the Duke of Buckingham made his appearance at the court 


of France, with that ſhew of magnificence in his equipage and 


train which, had he not affected it too much, was not unbe- 


coming his perſonal accompliſhments, and the generofity of heart 


natural to him. He ſucceeded in dazzling the eyes of the French 
courtiers, attracting the particular admiration of the Ladies, and 
F f nere 


Acta regia, ibid. p. 300. 303- Carte, b. 21. fol. edit. p. 123. Gramond. ibid. 
P- 588. PaQa. Conventa. Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 230. 
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gave ſome occaſion for a report among the latter, that the Queen 
of France was not inſenſible to his merit. It is moſt certain, that 
he had no other object in view but the diſplay of his gallantry ; 
yet he diſguſted Richelieu, as he had done the Spaniſh miniſter, 
and created an animoſity, which afterwards ſubſiſted hetween 
them, | 


The meaſures for reſtoring: the Valteline to the ſovereignty of 
the Griſons, were purſued with yet more expedition than the 
Engliſh match. All the ſpecious propoſals that Urban VIII. could 


make, to ſatisfy Lewis upon this head, were ineffectual. The 


pretext-that the people of that valley were Catholics, and would 
endanger their faith, by being ſubje& to a Proteſtant Canton, 
availed not ; and .the offer to leave this avenue free both to 
French and Spaniſh troops, *was declared unacceptable. Urban, 
ſtill flattering himſelf that he might prevail for ſome accommo- 
dation, and that reſpect to his Papal cuſtody of the forts in the 
Valteline would reſtrain the French and their allies from taking“ 
the field, thought it moſt expedient to ſend his nephew the Car- 
dinal, Francis Barbarini, to the French court. Though this was 
intimated to Lewis's miniſters, it produced no abatement of the 
vigorous reſolutions : taken about the Valteline. Already the 
Marquis de: Coeuvres had been deſpatched in quality of envoy 
extraordinary to the Swiſs Cantons, and had engaged them to 
concur with France and her allies in executing the treaty of Ma- 
drid. Though ſome of the Catholic Cantens declined taking 
arms, the liberty to levy ſoldiers for the confederates was obtain- 
ed. De Cocuvres, in a ſhort time, muſtered a body of about ſeven 
thouſand men; and, having a general's eommiſſion ſent him by 
Lewis, marched at their head towards the Valteline, The oppoſition 


of 


* Gramond hiſt.- ibid. p.-574 57g. 
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of the Pope's ſoldiers was faint; and a few days of military ope- 
ration ſufficed for the reduction of all the forts in that diſtrict. 


The inſult offered to the enſigns of the holy apoſtolic ſee 1n 
this expedition, was loudly exclaimed againſt by the envoys of 
Urban at foreign courts, as much as in Rome itſelf. It was ſaid 
to be an outrage no leſs ſcandalous than that of the Emperor 
Charles V. whoſe army aſſaulted and pillaged the ſeat of pontifi- 
cal dignity. The declamations made to Lewis upon this head, 
were * ſuch as might have ſhocked his natural piety, tinctured 
as it was with ſuperſtition. He was obliged to grant, in words, 
that de Coeuvres had exceeded his commiſhon. But, when the 
nuncios inſiſted on his being ſtigmatized for his offence, and that 
the French troops ſhould evacuate the forts, he remitted them for 
an anſwer. to his council. It was now. compoſed of Mary de 
Medicis, . of. the two Cardinals Richelieu and Rochefoucaut, to- 
gether with the Count de Shomberg, recalled to court, Aligre the 
chancellor, and d'Herbaut, ſecretary of ſtate. As Richelieu was 
the Queen-mother's oracle, he found it eaſy to ſway the reſt. In 
a controverſy. with the Pope, he was allowed to be both a com- 
petent and an able judge; and it appeared in the courſe of it, 
that he perfectly underſtood the tone that was to be taken, and 
the proper arguments to be uſed with the court of Rome. Its 
envoys, and thoſe of Spain, found him capable of replying to all 
their querulous declarations, and no leſs firm and inflexible in main- 
taining the point he had in view. When they ſaw that nothing 


could be gained either by their threats or inſinuations, they became 


more cool, and only ſignified, that what they endeavoured to ob- 
tain, would certainly be granted to Cardinal Barberini, the ne- 
phew, and extraordinary legate of his Holineſs, now on his way 
to France. He will be received here,” ſaid Richelieu, with 


Ff2 * . 


Ibid. 577. 579. 
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Boox I. © all due honours : But the King will enter into no compoſition 


1 “ inconſiſtent with the dignity of his crown.“ 


While affairs were in ſuch agitation as threatened a war in 

Italy with the King of Spain and his allies, the French miniſtry 
perceived, at home, ſome appearances of commotion on the ſide 

of Rochelle. The inhabitants, ſtill offended: with Fort Lewis 

2625. and its garriſon, as an intolerable curb upon them, and con- 
ceiving, as Popular heads are apt to do, many jealouſies from e- 

very repair of its rampart, that a land blockade was intended 

againſt them, a ſcheme was formed, and much. encouraged by 

Soubiſe's re- Soubiſe, to get rid of their fears, and, conſequentially, of the 
8 on bridle of the fort *, The plan was not to attack it, but to ſeize 
Blavet. ſuddenly, by a naval force, the fort of Blavet in Britanny, toge- 
ther with a fleet of fifteen or ſixteen ſhips that were rigging 
there, for an enterpriſe againſt the Turkiſh corſairs. At was 
eaſily believed in Rochelle, and confidently affirmed, that this 
fleet was deſigned to block up their port, though the de- 
clared intention of the armament, at the conjunct expence of 
the King and the Duke of Nevers, and its inſufficiency for any 
greater purpoſe, plaialy confuted this allegation. But Soubiſe, 
fallen in reputation, and much diſcredited among the Rochellers, 
ſought earneſtly ſome occaſion of teſtifying his zeal for their ſer- 
vice, and of recovering his military name, He offered to be the 
conductor of an enterpriſe, which no other perſon: of his rank 
would have ever projected or executed, in the view of having all 
the merit of it aſcribed to himſelf. '-It was daring and hazardous, 
and therefore the ſignal proof he wanted to give of his courage. 
It was unſuſpected, and might ſucceed, if good fortune turnet] 
aſide the many chances likely to concur in defeating it F. He 
diſcloſed 


January, 


* Gramond, lib. 14. p. 604. + Memoires de Rohan, ibid, p. 197. 
Ibid. Diſcaurs ſur les derniers troubl,s, p. 95. 
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diſcloſed the ſecret ſcheme to his brother the Duke of Rohan; ; 


his being ſucceſsful. When he put to ſea, and his intention 


came to be underſtood, almoſt the whole Proteſtant chiefs were 
unanimous in condemning it, as inſolent to the King and ſtate, 
di ſhonourable in itſelf, prejudicial to their intereſt, and replete 
with imprudence and deſperation. The iſſue of the enterpriſe 
was ſurpriſing. He failed of taking the fort of Blavet, and was, 
for the ſpace of two weeks, locked up within the harbour, acroſs 
the narrow entrance of which an iron chain, and a very thick 
cable, was drawn by his antagoniſts. But, when on the point of 
ſurrendering, a favourable wind ſpringing up, he found means to 
break through the impediment, and carried along with him, out 


Boox II. 
but even of him he could not aſk ſupport, unleſs in the caſe of 8 


625- 


of the port, ten or twelve of the royal ſhips, which he had at 


firſt taken by ſurpriſe, and returned triumphantly to Rochelle. 
Thus did Soubiſe manifeſt his courage, and endeavour to wipe 
off the aſperſions on his honour, by an action ſuitable only to a 
corſair of Tunis or of Algiers, Even the voice of party preſumed 
not to juſtify it, further than by declaring it heroically audacious. 


The Duke of Rohan could not, as the generality of the Pro- 


teſtant chiefs did, diſavow this lawleſs atchievement of his bro- 
ther, eſpecially when highly applauded by the Rochellers. Too 
much himſelf the devoted head of party, he was conſtrained to 
approve its vociteration, however extravagant. It was the more 
unfortunate for himſelf and the Proteſtants, that his judgment 


and conduct were under fuch influence at this juncture, when, 


on account of the riſing war in Italy, the King and court were 
diſpoſed not only to live on amicable terms with that party, but 
to make more than ordinary conceſſions to pacify them. It is 
declared “ by Baſſompiere, and other writers of equal credit, that 
Lewis 


* Mem. ibid. p. 225. 226. « 
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Boox Il. Lewis would have granted them the demolition of the royal fort 
—YD at Rochelle, if they had only waited till he had been further en- 
gaged in his foreign enterpriſe, and Soubiſe had not committed 
his groſs inſult upon the King and government at Blavet. Even 
with this inſufferable provocation, it is ſurpriſing what reluctance 
was ſhown by the miniſtry to reſent it by the revival of domeſtio 
war. From this circumſtance, it appears, that Richelieu had his 
mind chiefly fixed on the great political ſcene in which his abili- 
ties were afterwards to be difplayed ; and that, having ſo far 
prompted his maſter to-engage in it, he wiſhed not to have him, 
by any means, diverted from the favourite object. The chief 
commanders of the army, who expected employment worthy of 
their rank in the Italian war, concurred with him in wiſhing no 
impediment to be thrown in the way of its progreſs. The Duke 
of Savoy and the Conſtable Les Diguieres *, already much en- 
gaged in it, deſpatched two gentlemen to intreat the King to 
accommodate differences with the Proteſtants, and, in the preſent 
criſis, to yield ſome points to them. As the Conſtable knew that 
one chief motive that impelled the two brothers, Rohan and 
Soubiſe, to become ſuch violent partizans, was their want of mi- 
litary employment, he took occaſion to aſſure them, that it was 
not the King's intention to exclude them from commiſſions in 
his ſervice, and that, on their application, he would readily grant 
them honourable and lucrative ones. It is ſaid, that Lewis ac- 
tually made ſuch offers to them both, and to give all ſatisfaction 
to the city of Rochelle. But no terms could pacify them, except 
ſuch as implied the King's ſubmiſſion to all they demanded a- 
bout the execution of the articles of the laſt peace, and the de- 
moliſbing of Fort Lewis, 


To 


®*. Mem. de Rohan, p. 198. 2 
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To mark the obſtinacy and extravagancies which ariſe from Boox Il. 
want of judgment, from the influence of paſſion, or any enthu- __ 
ſiaſtic motive and principle, would be only ſketching a trivial 
picture of the human mind, found almoſt in every hiſtorical 
page. That :evidenced in the Duke of Rohan's character and 
conduct at this period, tranſcends every common appearance, 
and muſt be allowed to have a ſingularity in it that merits ob- | 
ſervation. He was neither injudicious, nor overpowered by Roban's pe. 

a culiarities of 
paſſion, nor fanatical ; and yet, in a matter of the utmoſt con- character 
ſequence to himſelf and his party, he acted like a perſon affec- nd conduct. 
ted with one or all of theſe debilities of mind. It appears that 
this chieftain, whoſe political reflections are often ingenious, 
and always plauſible, entertained the miſtaken notion, that every 
commotion of the Proteſtants in France was an intereſting ob- 
ject to the court of England and the ftates of Holland, and that 
both theſe powers would, at this period, become ſolicitors to 
Lewis and his miniſters for the privileges they claimed. He 
conſidered not what du Pleſſis Mornay had often told his party, 
that well-wiſhers, and friends to them in general, as theſe ſtates 
might be, they had now a higher political concern in France, 
being free from all domeſtic broils, to act in conjunction with 
them againſt the houſe of Auſtria, It was, in the preſent con- 
juncture eſpecially, the greateſt diſappointment to them to find, 

that the controverſy in which the Rochellers had engaged a- 
gainſt the court of France, might reſtrain Lewis from the proſe- 

cution of the Italian war, which promiſed a deſirable diverſion 

both of the Imperial and Spaniſh forces. This obvious reflec- 

tion was not attended to by the Duke of Rohan, till, from the 

cold reply of the Dutch and Engliſh envoys to him on the ſub- 

ject of their interpoſition, he proved its veracity. Plainly biaſſed 

with the conceit incident to the leader of a party, he deceived 

himſelf with the falſe opinion of its high importance and conſide- 

ration 
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ration with foreign ſtates; and, doubtleſs, believed his own fi- 
gure and. reputation to be commenſurate to this flattering 
idea. hs e wh 


. "Having: aſſumed this high tone with the court, when he 
thought the King's engagements might oblige him to comply, 
de Rohan was too proud to let fall his pretentions. He reſolved 
to proſecute them at all hazards, even when it was apparent that 
the averſion to the domeſtic war would not operate, as he hoped, 
on Lewis's miniſters, nor all .the arguments he could employ, 
induce the Proteſtants to make his enterpriſe a common cauſe, 
Conſidering the ground of quarrel to be narrow and frivolous, 
and the manner of commencing it ignominious, the whole of 
their chiefs either openly renounced it, or declined to join with 
him. Ir ſeemed, indeed, to become the war of the two brothers. 
againſt the court, to which their particular ambition to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves, and the deſire of gratifying the people of Ro- 
chelle, were the main motives. The Count de Loval, brother 
to the Duke de Tremouille, was the only chief of note who took: 
part with them. Montauban, Caſtres; and a few other towns; 
were all that the intereſt of the city of Rochelle could draw to 
their ſide . Before de Rohan could get himſelf declared General 
in Languedoc and in High Guienne, he was obliged to. exert all 
his addreſs and induſtry. To ſupplications and arguments, he found. 
it neceſſary to join a great ſhew of deyotion.. Though religious 
from principle, the affectation he now uſed in expreſſing his 
piety, might well be ſuſpected. In his progreſs through the 
towns 4, he. was always attended by ſome miniſters, with whom 
he repaired to. the temples, having the books of ſcripture carried 
before him. Proſtrated on. his knees, he poured forth, with 
ſeeming 


* Mem, ibid. p. 205 + Gramond. ibid. p. 605. 
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ſeeming fervour, long prayers, compoſed for the occaſion ; and Book II. 
was ſeen to perform this ſolemnity in ſeveral public places before 
he would addreſs the magiſtrates or people. This practice, 
though followed by ſome of the firſt reformers, was, at this 
time, rarely uſed among them ; and, in one of the Duke of 
Rohan's character and employment, it appeared more the act 
of hypocriſy, and an impoſition on vulgar minds, than any 
dictate of religion or conſcience that could be entertained by him. 
After all theſe ſtrained efforts, the Duke engaged in hoſtilities | 
with the court and government of France, under ſuch diſadvan- 
tages as rendered it almoſt an impoſſibility to acquit himſelf 
with any reputation but that of undaunted courage, or to obtain 
a relief to his party, in any degree adequate to the ſufferings and 


_ dangers inevitable by the war. 


Upon the unwiſhed procedure of this inteſtine combuſtion, 
Lewis and his council, at firſt, ſhowed ſome heſitation to proſe- 
cute the war in Italy. Some regiments, on their march for 
that ſervice, were countermanded. The Spaniſh envoys and the 
Papal nuncios availed themſelves much of this event, and turned 
it with Lewis into an argument both of religion and policy, for 
changing his reſolutions about the Valteline . But, when the 
weak oppolition that could be made by the Duke of Rohan and 
the Rochellers was conſidered ; when the court of England con- 
demned their commotion, and the States of Holland, after Sou- 
biſe's enterpriſe on Blavet, agreed, in terms of the late treaty, to 
lend twenty ſhips to the King, it was determined, that no altera- 
tion ſhould be made in the meaſures already taken. After a de- 
claration emitted by Lewis, and the paſſing of judicial arrets in 
the court of parliament againſt the two brothers and their adhe- 
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rents, the Marſhal de Themines was ordered to attack the Duke 
of Rohan in Languedoc, and the Duke of Eſpernon to advance 
with his troops to the neighbourhood of Montauban. 


In the mean time, the arrival of Pope Urban's nephew and le- 
gate the Cardinal Barberini in France, afforded a new ſpeculation 
to the court; and, while all public honours attended his proceſ- 


ſion from Avignon to Paris, many formed their political conjec- 


d ures about the effect and iſſue of his extraordinary commiſſion. 


It is certain, that Lewis and his miniſters, eſpecially the Cardinal 
Richelieu, wiſhed not for this apoſtolic viſitation, which could 
only tend to embarraſs the reſolutions of the ſtate about the af- 
fairs of Italy. The King, however, was now much fortified in 
his determinations ; and the Cardinal took care that every argu- 
ment the Legate could advance ſhould be both explained and 
anſwered to his Majeſty, Barberini, young and unexperienced 
as he was, and elated with the dignity of his commiſſion, and 
the pre-eminent honours paid him, demanded, at firſt, a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, and reparation of the affront and injury done to 
his Holineſs, in expelling his troops from the Valteline. But 
the King's reply, and the more ſpecial one of the commiſſaries 
appointed to treat with him, abated his preſumption. He was 
more diſconcerted, when he found, after turning his propoſitions 
for an accommodation, in various ſhapes, that a queſtion was put 
to him, with reſpect to the powers he had from the Catholic 
King, to conclude, in his name, a definitive treaty. Unfurniſhed 
with any ſuch commiſſion, he felt all the force of this interroga- 
tion, and conſidered it as equal to a declaration from the court 
of France, that no conceſſions upon the buſineſs of the Valteline 
were to be expected by him. Senſibly mortified *, though diſ- 


ſembling 


* Baſſompiere, ibid, 232. Nani, tom. 2. p. 480. 
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ſembling his diſguſt, he pretended to excuſe his abrupt departure, Boos II. 
from his averſion to trouble the nobility with the ceremonials of — 
it. Having ſet out on his journey, he declined a preſent of ſome 

rich ornaments for his pontifical habit ſent by the King, alledging 

that his uncle permitted him to accept of no gifts. Lewis, how- 

ever, would not ſuffer this refuſal to paſs, but ſent his donation 

to Urban, with a demand that his nephew the Cardinal ſhould 

receive and wear it, unleſs he choſe to forfeit his regard and fa- 

vour. To conſole himſelf, in ſome meaſure, for the diſappoint- 

ment of his hopes of executing, with eclat, the purpoſe of his le- 

gation in France, Barberini got himſelf inveſted with the ſame 

dignified character to the court of Spain, 


The diſpleaſure which the Cardinal Legate and the Spaniſh 
envoys conceived at the ill ſucceſs of their negotiation, was at- 
tended with one remarkable ſingularity. It intereſted them both, 
as friends, in the fate of the Duke of Rohan, and his Proteſtant 
partizans, and rendered it deſirable that the latter ſhould be able 
to maintain the war they had begun with ſome vigour and ſuc- 
ceſs, The King's miniſters, ſenſible how much they founded 
their hopes of advantage upon this proſpect, were inclined to 
have given a favourable reply to a requeſt for peace, preſented by 
ſome Proteſtant deputies to his Majeſty at Fountainebleau. But July 5. 
ſuch was the indignant clamour raiſed by the Legate and his par- 
tizans againſt this reſolution, as diſgraceful to his miſſion, that 
Cardinal Richelieu, its chief adviſer with the King, found it pro- 
per to deſiſt from it. The war proceeded, in the manner which fnequality of 
every one foreſaw, with much imbecillity and feeble reſiſtance on mT 2a 
the fide of the Proteſtant aſſociates. To particularize its incidents, for the war. 
would be a ſuperfluous and unentertaining paſſage of hiſtory, 
What we would only learn from it is, that the Duke of Rohan 
thought his bravery and proweſs equal to the moſt difficult un- 
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dertakings; and, when theſe were to be diſplayed, that the perils 
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and diſtreſſes of his adherents were little regarded by him *. The 
narrative of one part of the hoſtilities would mark the waſte and 
deſolation committed by the Duke of Eſpernon on a plain near 
Montauban, beautiful by nature, and then enriched with the 
bountiful productions of the harveſt, A thouſand fires, kindled 
by his ſoldiers, conſumed the corn fields, the vines, the fruit trees, 
and the houſes of the laborious people. The account of another 
would excite our commileration of the fate of ſome brave Pro- 
teſtant ſoldiers, who, in unequal combats, fell victims to their 
valour, even without having the hope of affording any relief to 
their friends. A ſignal example of this invincible, but unavail- 
ing courage, is related in de Rohan's memoirs F. Seven ſoldiers, 
of common rank, are ſaid to have taken poſt in an ordinary 
farm-houſe, and to have defended it as bravely as Horatius Cocles 
did the Janiculum of the Tiber, for two days againſt the Marſhal 
de Themines's whole army. The ſequel of the ſtory, if not fo 
heroical, is more pathetic than the Roman one. When obliged, 
by famine, to ſeek a retreat in the night, one of them went forth 
to inveſtigate a ſafe way. He found it; but being, on his return 
to his comrades, miſtaken for one of the enemy, his own brother 
diſcharged a muſket, and ſhot him in the thigh. He was only 
able to crawl forward, and ſignify both his misfortune, and the 
happy diſcovery he had made. Go then,” “ ſaid he to his 
companions, * ſince your eſcape is certain, and ſave yourſelves ; 
* but beyond this ſpot I cannot, and will not be removed.” The 
brother, in an agony of grief, threw himſelf on the ground by 
his ſide. * One fate,” ſaid he, © whatever it be, ſhall Join us 
“ inſeparably : I have cauſed, though innocently, a brother's 
“ calamity, and will only ſurvive or die with him.” A covlin- 


german 


* Gramond. lib. 14. ibid. + Mem, liv. 3. p. 212. 
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german of the unfortunate pair, penetrated with compaſſion, de- 
clared his reſolution to remain with them, while the other four, 
with tears in their eyes, bid them farewel. It was the laſt to men 
of their deſperate reſolution, and forlorn circumſtances. They 
fell together, with arms in their hands, and, as de Rohan adds, 
with the hearts of freemen, and undaunted ſoldiers, 


While the Proteſtant party contended ſo unequally and unfor- 
tunately in the field, a particular incident turned the ſcale, in 
ſome degree, in their favour. Soubiſe contrived to fight the fleet 
hired from * Holland into the King's ſervice, and, by an advan- 
tage taken of the Dutch admiral Houſtein, to gain a victory at 
ſea. The ſtratagem uſed by him was an unfair and diſhonourable 
one, as a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities had been agreed upon, and was 
underſtood by Houſtein to ſubſiſt, when the attack was made 
upon him by the fleet of Rochelle. The evaſive argument was, 
that the hoſtages given on both ſides were returned, and there- 
fore the truce was terminated. The Admiral of Zealand was 
indeed outwitted by this conſtruction of the terms between them; 
but it was unjuſtly and unworthily adopted by the party, which 
he favoured fo far, on account of their religion, as to agree to a 
truce, and to prolong it, until news about the pacification, then 
treated at the French court, ſhould arrive. Though Soubiſe and 
the Rochellers exulted in this ſtolen victory, they were not long 
permitted to enjoy their triumph f. A fleet, rigged out and col- 
lected by Henry Duke of Montmorenci, admiral of France, a 
few months after put to ſea, and attacked the Rochelle ſquadron 
under the command of the Proteſtant admiral, Guiton, and Sou- 
biſe. The latter had the advantage of fortifications and troops, 


both 


* Memoires, ibid. p. 215. Gramond. p. 614. Carte, b. 22. p. 152. 
1 Hiltoire de la Maiſon de Montmorenci, duod, edit. a Paris, tom 3. p. 250. 
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both in the Ifle of :Ree and of Oleron. They had the power of 
taking ſuch ſtations with their ſhips in the creeks, and among 
the ſhelves and ſand-banks of that embarraſſed coaſt, as enabled 
them to defy the aſſaults of a much ſuperior fleet. They retired 
on the approach of the royal ſquadron, and appeared to make the 
beſt uſe of their convenient ſituation. But the event ſhowed a 
maniteſt defect, either in their conduct or their courage, or in 
both. Soubiſe was firſt defeated at land on the Ifle of Ree, and 
then put to flight, when he embarked for naval action, and for- 
ced to ſeek refuge with his broken ſquadron in England. There 
remained behind in an inacceſſible road, called La Foffe de 
PO, the Admiral Guiton, with his diviſion of ſhips, under cloſe 
cover of the ſand banks, The ſhallow tide impeded any ap- 
proach to him. But, becoming bold from this local ſecurity, he 
ventured to put to ſea, in hopes of reaching Rochelle. The at- 
tempt proved fatal to the greateſt part of the fleet. Being enga- 
ged by that of Montmorenci, nine of his veſlels were taken. 
The largeſt of them, called the Virgin, beſet by four of the ene- 
my, was blown up in deſpair by her commander, and three royal 
ſhips, having near ſeven hundred men on board, periſhed with 
her. 


It would be an erroneous inference from this naval victory, to 
conclude, that the marine of France ſubſiſted on ſome conſidera- 
ble footing. It may be more juſtly ſaid, that the government 
had no navy, and that Rochelle was truly miſtreſs of half the 


French ſeas. The fleet with which the Duke of Montmorenci 


now vanquiſhed that of this maritime city, was principally com- 
poſed of the Dutch ſquadron, and of another lately procured from 
England. When Montmorenci received his commiſſion to equip 


the royal navy, and to fight the Rockellers at ſea, it appeared to 


moſt people, that the court only affronted him by a vain and 
empty 
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empty command ; and ſuch it would have proved, if meaſures 
had not been taken for refitting the Dutch fleet, and obtaining 
the reinforcement of ten Engliſh ſhips of war. Charles I. as well 
as his father, found it a point of difficulty, on account of the 
unpopularity of the conceſſion, to grant a naval aid to the court 
of France, if it was to be employed againſt the Proteſtants of 
Rochelle &. It was, therefore, given out in England, and pre- 
tended in France, that the ſhips requeſted of Charles were to 
form part of a fleet intended to be ſent againſt the republic of 


Genoa. By a ſecret agreement with the favourite Duke of Buck- 


ingham, theſe ſhips were to be given up to the command of 
French officers, and ſoldiers put on board, that, by this means, 
the liberty of employing them againſt the Rochellers might be 
ſecured. It required, however, both artifice and authority to 
make the Engliſh Captains reſign the command of their veſſels, 
upon the ſuſpected aſſeverations of the French. A great conteſt 
enſued at Dieppe, in Normandy, upon this head, between 
Pennington, the Engliſh commander, and the commiſſaries of the 
French King; while, in che ſtyle natural to each of them, the 
one party called their antagoniſts rebellious to their King's or- 
ders; and the other declared, they would rather be hanged than 


ſubject their ſeamen and their ſhips to the will and power of the 


French. After returning to the Downs with his ſquadron, in 
hopes that his complaint might be heard, Pennington, ill matched 
with one of the Duke of Buckingham's credit, was obliged to ſail 
again for Dieppe, and deliver up his ſhips. Yet the commander 
of the Neptune would not be prevailed on to quit poſſeſſion of 
her, but tranſported himſelf back, and the other Engliſh captains: 
who declined the ſervice of France. 


The 


* Ruſhworth's hiſt, collections, fol. edit. vol. 1. p. 175. 
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Book II. The diſplay of the character of Henry Duke of Montmorenci 
— in this naval action requires to be attended to, as it was conſide- 
rable in itſelf, and preliminary to that. higher illuſtration of it 
which enſued, and rendered his fate, in the ſubſequent part of 
Lewis's reign, an intereſting and pathetic event to the public“. 
The difficult commiſſion he had to execute, when he found not 
one ſhip belonging to the King of that burden and force proper 
to denominate her an admiral of a royal navy, the agreeable 
addreſs and manner by which he gained the eſteem and confi- 
dence of the foreign ſea-captains and officers, together with the 
judgment and magnanimity he ſhowed in the midſt of perplexi- 
ty and hazard, were circumſtances which exalted his praiſe and 
the honour of his victory. It is ſaid, that he aſked the place of 
governour of the Iſle of Ree, a very inſignificant recompenſe of 
his ſervice, and was refuſed it. But, ſo far from being diſguſted, 
he generouſly anſwered one who advifed him to attend to the 
value of the ammunition and the ſtores .of falt found in that 
iſland, © My aim in this expedition was not to acquire fortune, 
* but honour,” 


The diſpoſition of the King and his miniſters to oblige the 
court of Spain to execute the treaty of Madrid, and the force 
ſucceſsfully employed under the Marquis de Coeuvres for expel- 
ling the Pope's garriſons from the Valteline, have been narrated. 
But the further proſecution of this war, on the more extenſive 
plan, aimed at in the league with the Duke of Savoy, and the 
Republic of Venice, was not determined, by the French court, 
without conſiderable heſitation and reſerve. It was not Lewis's 
intention, nor yet that of the Cardinal Richelieu, to engage in 
direct hoſtilities with the Catholic King, They only pretended 
to 


* Gramond. p. 607. Hiſtoire de la Maiſon de Montmorenci, tom. z. p. 238. 
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to aſſiſt their allies, the Griſons, in the recovery of their ſove- Boox Il. 
reignty in the Valteline, and to prevent the Spaniards from ren- W 
dering this diſtrict an open paſſage for their troops. The dome - The war a- 
ſtic condition of the kingdom alſo appeared to diſſifade their en- +a 
tering into a foreign war, when the Proteſtant party, though now 

weak and unſucceſsful, might find ſome more powerful means of 
oppoſition, either by their union or by foreign aid“. It was, in- 

deed, afterwards underſtood to be Richelieu's political ſchemg, 
and his advice to Lewis, firſt to reduce the Proteſtant bulwark of 
Rochelle, together with the chieftains, who ſupported themſelves 
upon that party, and then to ſhow the power of his arms abroad. 
At the preſent period, the cautious miniſter, yet not ſecure of his 
maſter's favour, nor fully placed at the helm, was unwilling to 
proceed too far in the foreign war. He wiſhed only to open the 
fources of it, and to engage Lewis to form ſuch alliances, and to 
manifeſt that deſire of foreign influence, which he hoped, in due 
time, to turn to the illuſtration of his own abilities, and the gran- 
deur of the crown and ſtate of France. He, therefore, endea- 
voured to keep Lewis ſteadfaſt in his reſolutions about the Valte- 
line ; but he only made ſhew of gratifying the Duke of Savoy in 
the conqueſts he meditated, and of favouring the Venetian ſtate 


in its views of extending the war over the Milaneſe. 


When ſuch was the limited view of the court of France with 
reſpect to the Italian war, it was not ſurpriſing, that the conduct 
and events of it were more ambiguous than ſignal, and more 
protracted than momentous F. The ſcheme concerted between 
the Duke of Savoy and the Conſtable Leſdiguieres for attacking extended to 


; | ly. 
the republic of Genoa, in order to divert the Spaniſh arms from * 
Hh the 
bn Mem. de Baſſompiere, p. 231. + Gramond. ibid. p- 623. bellum Genu- 


enſe. Hiſt, de Venſſe, par Nani, liv. 5- tom, 2. p. 362. 368. 


* 
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Boox II. the Valteline, was approved by the court of France; but the Ve- 

> netian ſenate diſſented totally from this plan of the campaign, 

and declined to ſupport it with their troops. It proved, how- 

ever, in conſtquence of Leſdiguiere's conduct, for ſome time, ex- 

tremely ſucceſsful. Genoa, the bank of kings, which took no 

other part in their wars, but that of ſupplying them with her pe- 

cuniary funds, Genoa poſſeſſed of almoſt no territory, whoſe mi- 

a was ſcanty and unwarlike, and her fortifications weak, was 

on the point of falling a prey to thoſe powerful aſſaillants. Af- 

ter the ſurrender of Aqui, Novi, and Gavi, nothing but the 

choice of a maſter appeared to be left to her. Having cauſe to 

and the at- dread an uſurpation of her ſovereignty by the Spaniſh ſuccours 
tack of Ge- | "tg . . 

20a, ſent her, as well as from her open enemies, it was debated in 

the council, whether the dominion of Philip or of Lewis was 

moſt eligible. There is an unaccountable fortune which. often 

proves the ſafety of ſmall ſtates, as it prevents, in certain con- 

junctures, the fall of the great ones. Genoa eſcaped. at this time 

from her extremity, much in the fame manner as Rome did from 

the hands of the victorious. general of Carthage. Charles Em- 

manuel Duke of Savoy reckoned on the conqueſt, or voluntary: 

ſurrender of the city, with more aſſurance than Annibal expreſ- 

ſed with reſpect to that of the Roman metropolis ; and, after be- 

holding the marks of wealth, opulence, and ſplendour conſpicu- 

ous within and about the city, he withdrew his troops from it 

with ſimilar regret. If the court of France had been determined 

upon puſhing the war, the Conſtable Leſdiguires would have 

been leſs tardy in advancing to the aſſault of Genoa; he would 

have given no occaſton to the Duke of Savoy to complain, that 

he employed his army inſignificantly in the ſiege of forts, when 

the avenues of the city itſelf were open to him. In the mean 

time, Spaniſh reinforcements arrived to its relief; and, in ano- 


ther quarter, an irruption being made by the ſame power into the 
| Ko Valteline,. 
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Valteline, the Marquis de Coeuvres was beat from ſeveral of its 
poſts and forts. While the court of France, attentive to the re- 
duction of the Proteſtant inſurgents, furniſhed' only a narrow 
and defective ſupply both of troops and money, the Conſtable 
found himſelf under a neceſſity to retire, and to protect Pied- 
mont from the invaſion of the Duke of Feria, the Spaniſh go- 
vernour of the Milaneſe, at the head of an army of twenty-five 
thouſand men. Aqui, which had been made the magazine of the 
French and Piedmonteze troops, was ſoon retaken by him ; and 
Gavi was forced to ſurrender by the Genoeſe, who had now re- 
ceived conſiderable ſuccours from the Duke of Tuſcany, as well 
as from Spain. In this change of fortune, Leſdiguieres's military 
{kill, though put to a hard trial, forſook him not; but ſhone in 
a more eminent light than perhaps a victory in the field could 
have thrown upon it. He conducted his retreat, when follow- 
ed by an army of twice his number, in good order, and without 
any loſs of men, artillery, or baggage, until he reached Aſt, where, 
ſecure againſt any attack, he could cover Piedmont. 


Though the conqueſt of Genoa, never, perhaps, really intend- 
ed by the French miniſters, was not accompliſhed, and even the 
ſucceſs of. the campaign in Italy failed, the court of France de- 
rived much reputation from the military appearance made by 


the Conſtable and the Duke of Savoy, who, with inferior for- 


ces, combated the power of Spain. It was ſtill more increaſed 
by the poſts of the Valteline being retaken, and the Duke of Fe- 
ria being forced by Leſdiguieres and the Prince of Piedmont to 
raiſe the ſiege of Verrue, with loſs and diſcredit to the Spaniſh 
arms, But, with theſe apparent advantages, Lewis and his mi- 
niſters were, for various reaſons, diſinclined to take the principal 
burden of the Italian war upon themſelves. What contributed 
to ſlacken their reſolution, was the behaviour of the Swiſs can- 

N | LID tons, 


Boox II. 


— 
1625. 


Boox II. 


1625. 


October zo. 


formally into the league between the King and his. confederates, 


ding the Spaniards from all paſſage through that part of their ter- 


eccleſiaſtic robe and dignity were ſaid to reproach thoſe unworthy. 
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tons, who, in the buſineſs. of the Valteline, which appeared im- 
mediately intereſting to their ſafety. and honour, began to act *, 
as if under the ſway and influence of Spain. It was, therefore, 
determined in the King's council, that the Marſhal Baſſompiere, 
who was colonel of the Swiſs infantry in the ſervice-of: France, 
ſhould be ſent as extraordinary envoy to the general diet of the 
cantons, His-inftruQtions were, either to engage them to enter- 


or, at leaſt, vo treat with them for their expreſs concurrence with 
his Majeſty, in holding the forts of the Valteline, and in exclu-- 


ritory. In caſe of their agreeing to this propoſition, Lewis offer-- 
ed to pay the Swiſs ſoldiers that ſhould be employed in the de-- 
fence of thoſe garriſons. The ſucceſsful iſſue of this embaſſy, 
which Baſſompiere conducted with his wonted addreſs and ſpirit, 
had the greateſt influence in bringing on that accommodation a- 
bout the Valteline, which took place in the enſuing year. 


In the mean time, while this diſplay was made of the French 
arms in Italy, and of the King's reſolution to check the growth 
of the Spaniſh power, the accuſation and clamour of the emif- 
ſaries of the Pope and of Philip againſt his new political ſyſtem, 
was fomented in France with great induſtry. The connubial al- 
liance with England, the league with the Proteſtant ſtates of Hol- 
land, and the expulſion of the Papal troops from the Valteline, 
together with other connections ſought with Proteſtant powers, 
were pronounced to be meaſures unſuitable to the moſt Chriſtian 
King, the firſt ſon of the Holy Apoſtolic Church f. The weight 
of this impeachment was laid upon Cardinal Richelieu, whoſe. 


counſels 


*: Mem; de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 241 +} Il Mercurio, ibid. p, 1597. 
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counſels he was known to give to the King. To heighten the Boos. II. 
impreſſion that this charge might make on the bigotted, and to W Eng 
encourage the diſcontented, and the ſecret enemies of the Cardi - Richelieu a- 
nal to abuſe his character and miniſtry, ſeveral ſatyrical and op- deu agar 


probrious pieces were compoſed and diſperſed in France, and in his 1 
foreign Catholic countries. He was repreſented as a deſigning and e el 
ambitious prieſt, without religion; a point of light, in whieh: Powers. 
even the intelligent part of the laity are apt to view every ecele- 
ſiaſtic, who riſes into ſecular power, or pretends to the manage- 

ment of political affairs. Richelieu had often anſwered the ar- 
guments, and: replied to the ſarcaſms of the Nuncio Spada with 

much ingenuity and ſpirit. Upon one occaſion, however, it 

feems he could not avoid giving him an indirect intimation of the 

plan he meant to purſue for the reduction of the Hugonots. I 

& do aim, ſaid he, to overthrow hereſy in France; but in- 

% ſuch a way as will firſt give offence to the world.” He 
found it neceſſary to uſe a more effectual protection againſt 

theſe miſrepreſentations and invectives on his conduct than what 

could accrue, either from contemning them altogether, or from 
formal replies in writing. He adviſed Lewis to convocate an 
extraordinary council at Fountainebleau, which, without the name, 
nearly reſembled a convention of the notables. It was according 

ty held in the end of September; and the ſubject in diſcuſſion 

was, the propriety of the reſolution of the miniſtry upon the pro- 
poſitions made by the Cardinal Legate. 


An attention to this ariſtocratical meaſure adopted by Richelieu; 
18 more material than any thing that paſſed in the extraordinary 
council, except, perhaps, the deciſion of the queſtion before it, 
which was favourable to the Cardinal's wiſhes. The reference Extraors:- 
made to this convention not only ſhowed the policy of the mini- fee.“ 
Mer, in combating the calumny, and baMling all the objections of led. 


his. 
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Book Il. his enemies, but proved, that he well knew that the remainder 
of the ariſtocratic ſpirit in the French government was not to be 
diſregarded by him, and that being ſo congenial to the minds 
and manners of the nobility, it was rather to be ſoothed than ſud- 
denly repreſſed in the firſt ſtage of his adminiſtration. The ad- 
vantage derived from this public approbation of his counſels, had 
alſo its effect on foreign courts, which were then convinced of 
his intereſt and ability to proſecute the political meaſures eſpouſed 
by him. Though Urban, highly irritated at the inefhcacy of 
his * nephew's negociation, made ſhew of putting himſelf in 
arms, and of calling on the Emperor, and other Catholic powers, 
to join in league with him and Spain, for reſenting the inſult done 
to the enſigns of the church, in the affair of the Valteline, it was 
ſoon perceived that this was no more than a piece of ſolemn af- 
tectation in his Holineſs, in complaiſance to the court of Spain. 
Yet it appeared by the diſpoſition of the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
Merabella, to enter into a treaty, without the communication of 
it to the Pope, that Philip IV. and his miniſter had no intention 
to come to an open rupture with the court of France, which 
Lewis, on his part, alſo appeared to avoid. Upon the Cardinal's 
ſignifying to du Fargis, the French envoy at Madrid, that he 
wiſhed to know how the Count d'Olivarez ſtood affected to a 
treaty of accommodation, and that, perhaps, the two Kings 
might eaſily agree upon amicable terms, by a negociation ma- 
naged beween themſelves, the ſcheme of it was immediately 
ſet on foot; and, after ſome difſiculties, a plan of peace was a- 


dopted by both courts. 
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Whatever ambitious impulſe the Cardinal had to enlarge the 


ſphere of his political ation, by turning Lewis's attention to fo- 
reign ' 


# Nani, ibid. p. 485. 497. 
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reign affairs, there were reaſons no leſs forcible that inclined him Book H. 


to terminate honourably the diſpute with Spain and the Pope, * * 


and even to quaſh the domeſtic broil with che Proteſtants. In 

political procedure, nothing is more important than to judge, 

with propriety, of the time and ſeaſon of action. When Biche- 

teu conſidered the ſtate of parties in the court, that his own in- 

tereſt with the King was rendered precarious by it, and that any 
diſaſter in war would afford his enemies the greateſt advantage 
againſt him, he was ſenſible that the opportunity was not yet 
come for thoſe exertions of his talents, and of the power of the 
ſtate, which he hoped one day to diſplay. Two circumſtances 
eſpecially gave an unfavourable aſpect to the internal quiet of the 
court. One of them, which had ſubſiſted for ſome time; reſpected 
the intrigues of the King's brother Gaſton, or of his confidents, 
to form a powerful party, and to. obtain either a conſiderable 
ſway, or the chief direction, in Lewis's councils *.. The project 
ſhowed itſelf more perceptibly in. a late combination about his- 
marriage with the rich heireſs of Monpenſior. As the courtiers 
ran into faction upon this point, which the cabals of the Ladies 
conſpired to heighten, Lewis ſignified his diſapprobation of the 
match, and enjoined his brother's confidents-to break it off. In 1626 
this, however, he was not obeyed. Anjou's partizans appeared 

rather to gather ſtrength, and to hold the King's determination 

in diſregard. The other ſiniſter appearance was viſible in the bold 
arraignment of. the meaſures of government in ſeveral publica- 

tions, which breathed the ſpirit of bigotry and ſedition. They and licenri- 


ous publice- 
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were ſo virulent and outrageous, that the court of parliament had Goal. 
condemned them to be burnt with ignominy. The Cardinal 
Richelieu thought it alſo proper to have ſ the cenſure of a- nu- A 
he. merous * 
* II. Mercurio, ibid. Mem. de Rohan, liv, 4 p. 242. + Gramond. lib. 1+. N 


N. 635: 
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Boox II. merous convocation of the clergy, then met at Paris, inflic- 
hr” "ot ted upon them, But, while this was procured, a controverſy 
| aroſe about the mode of expreſling the cenſure, which ſhowed 
that ſeveral of the clerical order had not forgot their old bias 
to the tenets of the -Catholic league and the Papal ſway, in 
the affairs of ſtate, as well as of the church. It was with the 
utmoſt difficulty, and after a kind of ſchiſm had enſued among 
the prelates, that this diſpute was quelled, rather than com- 
poſed, by the parliament of Paris interpoſing their authority. 
A ſequel to the diſſenſion fill preſented itſelf in a conteſt between 
the Univerſity of Paris and the Jeſuits “. The book of Santarel, 
one of the fraternity of the latter, contained a ſet of propolitions 
about the Pope's power of depoſing kings, ſufficient to have 
ſtumbled even the darkeſt ages. The Univerlity, always at va- 
fiance with theſe ſworn ſons of Rome, inſiſted that the provin- 
cial of their ſociety, and the rectors of their colleges, ſhould ſign 
an abjuration of Santarel's doctrines. The court of parliament 
concurred in this requiſition, and made it effectual. It was the 
laſt act of the famous Father Cotton, confeſſor to Henry IV. 
who ſurvived this ungrateful ſignature only four days. 
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This inteſtine diſcord of the ſtate was rendered more dange- 
ous by the war with the Proteſtants, who, though unaided from 
abroad, found ſome regard ſhown to their complaints by the court 
of England, Soubiſe was not only ſecretly protected in his re- 
treat thither, but, from the concern of the Engliſh merchants in 
the fate of Rochelle, his ſhips were refitted, and ſome reinforce- 
ment of veſſels was added to them. The States of Holland, di- 
ſtreſſed with the ſurrender of Breda, reclaimed the ſervice of their 


own fleet ; and both theſe courts wiſhed to behold the conteſt 
with 


© Jbid. p. 652; 


\ 
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with the Proteſtants terminated, as a circumſtance unfavourable 
to their political views *. Their envoys offered their mediation 
and, to pleaſe the court of France, declared that their maſters 
would altogether abandon the Proteſtants, if they ſubmitted not 
to reaſonable terms of peace. Richelieu had no objection to en- 
ter into their views, except what aroſe from his diſguſt of the 
Duke of Buckingham, who, no leſs animated againſt the Cardi- 
nal, affected to compel him to follow his meaſures. It appeared, 
however, that the latter was too deliberate and cool in his pur- 
poſe to loſe ſight of what he judged advantageous. He admit- 
ted the negotiation for peace to proceed with the concurrence, 
but not the formal mediation of the envoys, as they aſſiſted him 
in preſcribing the terms of it. Lewis himſelf was made ſenſible, 
that it was time to accommodate matters with his Proteſtant ſub- 
jects, when it was known that the court of Spain ſecretly enter- 
tained an agent ſent by the Duke of Rohan, and was diſpoſed to 
enable his party to make a more powerful diverſion to the King's 
arms. The ſubmiſhve manner in which the deputies of the Pro- 
teſtants implored peace of his Majeſty, likewiſe facilitated this 
meaſure f. It was accordingly concluded in the month of Fe- 
bruary, on conditions nearly the ſame with thoſe offered by the 
court the year before, while the domolition of Fort Lewis re- 
mained an article in it, ſo ambiguous and indefinite, that an oc- 
caſion might be taken by either of the parties to enter into a con- 
troverſy about its fulfillment. 


The concluſion of the treaty with Spain about the Valteline 
required a higher meaſure of addreſs on the part of the Cardinal 
than what was ſhown in the pacification with the Proteſtants. 


£4 | Lewis's 


* Tbid. p. 622, Carte's gen hiſt, b. 22, + Mem, de Rohan, ibid. liv, 3. 
p-. 330. | | | 
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Lewis's own difpoſition to oblige the Spaniards to a ſtrict execu- 
tion of the treaty of Madrid, the expectations generally formed 


from the ſucceſs that had attended the French arms, and the en- 


gagements with the Duke of Savoy, the republic of Venice, and 
the Swiſs Cantons, about the continuation of the war, were ſuch 
obſtacles to a ſeparate accommodation as could not eaſily be ſur- 
mounted, But Richelieu, whoſe object, at this juncture, was 
peace, reſolved ta attain it, and proved ſucceſsful *, The method 
followed by him to avoid aſperſions on his conduct, ſhowed, that 
he was not without conſiderable apprehenſion and fear for his 
public reputation. When the treaty of peace ſigned by du Fargis 
at Madrid was preſented before the council, great ſurpriſe was 
teſtified both by the King and the other miniſters at the deſpatch 
uſed in ſo important a tranſaction, and likewiſe at the exception- 
able form of ſome of its articles. The Cardinal agreed with them 


in condemning the Ambaſſador's precipitation, of which he ſaid 


an advantage had been taken; but he declared that his inſtruc- 
tions authoriſed not this procedure. Yet, inſtead of diſavowing 
the treaty, as was propoſed, he got the Queen- mother to vote for 
its acceptance, with ſome corrections. Her opinion determining 
others to adopt this expedient, the ſcroll of the treaty was tranſ- 
mitted to Madrid. The amendments required were only in part 
conſegted to by the Catholic King; and the treaty being return- 
ed to Paris, was, after ſome feints uſed to conceal it, imparted to 
the Prince of Piedmont, and the envoys of Savoy and Venice. 
It was manifeſt to them and to the French courtiers, that the 
charge upon du Fargis for exceeding his commiſſion was no- more 
than an affected one, which the Cardinal employed to divert the 
clamour, likely to enſue upon this tranſaction, from himſelf to the 


Ambaſſador. 
This 


* I Mercurio, ibid. Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 270. 
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This treaty, called that of Mongon, from a place in Arragon 
where it was ſigned, created much diſguſt to Lewis's foreign con- 
federates, who, diſappointed in their views in the Italian war, 
complained of being abandoned and betrayed. Even Holland 
and England joined with the Duke of Savoy and the Venetian 
ſtate, in expreſſing their diſcontent at this undeſirable peace with 
Spain; and the Duke of Buckingham called it a perfidious con- 
trivance of the Cardinal's. Its * conditions, though liable to ſome 
flight exceptions, were honourable enough for the court of 
France, and conſonant to the King's requiſitions about the Valte- 
line. Its ſovereignty was reſtored to the Griſons, with the liber- 
ty to the inhabitants of electing their own magiſtrates, who, for 
form's ſake, were to be confirmed by the Canton. France alone 
retained the privilege of marching her troops through the nar- 
row diſtrict; and the compenſation allowed to the Pope conſiſted 
in the remiſſion of the forts taken by the French into his hands, 
in order to their being immediately demoliſhed. All endeavours 
were to be uſed by the two Kings for mediating peace between 
their allies. But Lewis found it no eaſy matter to appeaſe the 
indignation which his aſſociates in the war had conceived. Charles 
Emmanuel was then ſoothed by him with the hope of obtaining 
the title of King of Cyprus and Jeruſalem, a denomination after- 
wards acquired by his ſon, and ſtill engroſſed among the titular 
dignities of the Savoy family. 


In this manner did Cardinal Richelieu's influence in the King's 
council firſt remarkably diſplay itſelf, by animating Lewis to 
carry his arms abroad, and by terminating ſuddenly this foreign 
war, and granting peace to the Proteſtants, when, from the ap- 
pearance of party in the ſtate, he found it neceſſary to change 

8 112 his 


* Gramond, p. 644. 645. 
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September. 
Death of the 
Conſtable 
Leſdiguie- 


res; 


contraſted by various adverſe accidents, and appeared to be ſub- 


and the ſud- 
den exit of 
the Advo- 
cate Servin. 


4 illuſtrious and permanent fame, which can only be acquired by 


e mildneſs to them the endearing ties of your government.“ All 


curity as a miniſter. 
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his political career, and provide more effectually for his own ſe- 


It may be proper to take notice, that the death of the Conſtable 
Leſdiguieres followed ſome months after the treaty of Mongon. 
What an uncommon example he was of good fortune, in the 
midſt of the long embroiled ſcene of the civil wars, has been ob- 
ſerved. The Duke of Eſpernon may be reckoned another in- 
ſtance ; but his felicity, unequal to that of the Conſtable's, was 


verted before his death. The ſingular exit of the King's Advo- 
cate Servin, which happened about this time, likewiſe deſerves to 
be mentioned. This * upright counſellor, and intelligent pleader, 
exerting himſelf in the court of parliament before the King and 
the peers, in an oration againſt ſome pecuniary edicts, uttered 
this patriotic ſentence : Lou may, Sire, obtain the reputation of 
* a conqueror, by the power of your arms; but there is a more 


gaining the hearts of your ſubjects, and rendering lenity and 


faculty of ſpeech here forſook him; and he ſoon expired in the 
arms of his friends. 


CH AP. 


* Ibid. p. 646. 647. 
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0M AP. II. 


Intrigues at Court explained. —Conſpiracy againſt Richelieu. — 


Gaſton's marriage with the Heireſs of Monpenſier.— Diſſenſion 


with the Court of England about Queen Henrietta's domęſtics.— 
Duke of Buckingham prompts a rupture with France, —Conven- 
tion of the Notables at Paris. Particular occurrences. — Inva- 
fron of the Coaſt of France by the Engliſh under Buckingham.— 
His deſcent on the Iſle of Rhee.—Reochelle blockaded by Lewis's 
troops. 


from the taſk of a foreign war, he beheld a domeſtic 
labour prepared for him, which was more relative to his ſafety 
and his intereſt in the ſtate. The commotion to which the go- 
vernment was liable appeared, from its being excited by the 
ſlighteſt means. Faction, like a plant natural to the ſoil, ſeemed 
to ariſe without any effort. The Duke of Anjou's marriage, 
even before any determination with retpect to it was formed by 
himſelf or the court, became the ſubject of poliuca! conteit and 
intrigue, The various parties, old and new boru, the adepts and 
the novices in the cabals of the court, and the tons and daugh- 
ters of gallantry, together with all who ſtudied, or hoped to 
riſe to importance in the contuſed drama, fixed on the match as 


their ground plot, and formed their ſeveral views and movements 
from this expected event. 


To 


HEN Cardinal Richelieu diſengaged the King and himſelf Book II. 
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To attempt the particular explication of this colliſion of par- 
ties, and mark their fluctuations and jealouſies, would be as un- 
inſtructing, infipid, and tedious, as the narrative of the epiſodes 


of ſome dry and incoherent romance, Where the truth of inci- 


dents is doubrful, and where no exertions of the human mind 
are ſeen, but the vagaries of whim and caprice, or the extremes of 
abſurdity and infatuation, the pencil of hiſtory ought to be dropt. 
Without theſe impertinent tales, it muſt be owned, that her ge- 
neral line, which muſt be carried on, is often too involved, prolix, 
and frivolous. Were it now to be only ſketched out, we would 


find, after patience had been put to a hard trial, that nothing was 


to be comprehended from the ſtrange huddle of the drama, tend- 
ing to illuſtrate either the characters of the actors in it, or to ex- 
plain the events more clearly than may be done in a paragraph 


of no great length. 


The Queen's ſterility, though a circumſtance not yet requiring 
the inferences of the public, contributed much to the inſtigation 
of party ſpirit “. It ſerved to encourage the Duke of Anjou's 
confidents, with the hopes that his projected marriage would 
furniſh the wiſhed-for heirs to the crown. The female de- 
ſcants upon this ſubject gave uneaſineſs to the Queen, as the 
affectation and indecent procedure of Gaſton's partizans with re- 
ſpect to it, added to the natural moroſeneſs of the King's temper. 
This was the reaſon why Lewis looked on the propoſed mar- 
riage of his brother with a double jealouſy, and believed it was 
ſet on foot to create him both private and public diſquiet, He 
had the more ground for this, when it appeared, that the parties 
of his court entered into ſtrange combinations, and were variouſ- 


ly 


© 11 Mercurio, tom. 2. lib. 3. p. 1507.—8. Gramond, lib. 16. p. 659. Baſſom- 
piere, ibid. p. 273. 
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ly united, disjoined, and arranged again, according to their 
changeable ſpeculations upon this marriage. It may be here ob- 
ſerved, that the proper conduct of affairs of ſmall, or inferior im- 
portance, becomes much more difficult and perplexing than the 
diſcuſſion of things of the utmoſt conſequence, whenever the 
former happen to be treated with the attention and ſolemnity 
only due to the latter. In the inſtance before us, this was re- 
markably verified. There was more intrigue, more tampering, 
and more artificial management exerciſed among the parties in 
this queſtion, than what could have ariſen from the moſt intri- 
cate and intereſting buſineſs of the ſtate, Upon beholding this 
political cloud, which could not be diſſipated by any effort of 
wiſdom or of authority, Cardinal Richelieu judged it to be the 
wiſeſt courſe, to admit the marriage of Gaſton with the Princeſs 
of Monpenſier, and, if poſſible, to aſſume to himſelf the merit of 


perſuading the King to this compliance . Ornano, however, 
whom he wiſhed to ſooth, and render ſubſervient to his deſign, 


would not be gained by his inſinuations. Vain of being regard- 
ed as the ſole arbiter of this buſineſs, and of being ſolicited by 
the ſeveral parties, he choſe rather to keep its termination in 
ſuſpenſe, and even became ſuſpicious of the propriety of his own 
ſcheme, when he found one, whom he looked on in the light of 
an adverſary, diſpoſed to ſupport it. Diſappointed in this at- 
tempt, and finding Ornano was not to be direQed by him, the 
Cardinal bent his endeavours to ruin ſo obſtinate an enemy, by 
communicating to the King the worſt impreſſions of his deſigns. 
This was not difficult with one of Lewis's jealous temper, who 
already believed Ornano to be the chief prompter of his brother's 
ambition. The new created Marſhal, who thought of attaining 


the office of firit miniſter of ſtate, was ſoon arreſted in the caſtle 
of 


* Mem. de Rohan, ibid. p, 247. 
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Boox II. of Fountainebleau, and ſent, with his two brothers, to the priſon 


0  a— 


1626. 


Conſpiracy 
againſt 
Richelieu. 


of the Vincennes. 


The indignation conceived by Gaſton at this treatment 
of his favourite, was ſhown by ſome yvarm expoſtulations 
with the King, and the rude challenge, hel.gave to ſeveral 
of the miniſters as authors of the violent counſel. It ap- 
peared, however, that little more was to be feared from 
one of his giddy age and unſteady reſolution. Richelieu only 
took care to watch the motions of his partizans, and to fruſtrate 
any attempt that might be made to deliver Ornano from his pri- 
ſon. In the mean time, as the Chancellor Alligre, from timidi- 
ty, had denied to Gaſton his knowledge of the arret paſſed in the 
cabinet council, the Cardinal made it an argument with the King 
to diſmiſs him from his office. Mariallac, adminiſtrator of the 
finances, was ſubſtituted in his place; and the Marquis d'Effiat 
ſucceeded him in the revenues. But, while Richelieu thought of 
proceeding to other changes in the offices of ſtate, he was inform- 
ed of a deſperate deſign formed againſt his life. It may be rec- 
koned the reſult of that general hatred excited againſt the Cardi- 
nal, on account of the late tranſactions of the ſtate, both dome- 
ſtic and foreign, in which he was believed to be the chief mana- 
ger “. It is certain, that the envoys of the Duke of Savoy, of 
Venice, and other foreign powers, who reſented the treaty about 
the Valteline, concurred in the domeſtic clamour againſt him, 
and favoured any plots or conſpiracies that were formed among 
the courtiers againſt his ſway in the adminiſtration. From the 
vaſt cabaling about the Duke of Anjou's marriage, ſanguine hopes 
were conceived of effecting his overthrow. Ornano's impriſon- 
ment giving a ſudden and unexpected check to theſe, ſome of 


Gaſton's 


Ibid. Baſſompiere, de Rohan, II Mercurio. 
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Gaſton's more reſentful and outrageous companions propoſed to 
aſſault this inſolent prelate, and either force him to yield to their 
demands, or deſpatch him out of the way. Eight of them en- 
tered into this conſpiracy ; and Gaſton agreed not only to be- 
come an actor in it, but, in order to inſure its ſucceſs, to aſſume 
the appearance of amity with the Cardinal. The plot was thus 
laid, to make their viſit to his country-ſeat of Fleury paſs for 
a fancied recreation to the Duke of Anjou. It ſhows the groſs 
ſentiments of the times, that no objection was made to this ig- 
nominious mode of aſſaulting an enemy. But the concert form- 
ed among thoſe unwary and impetuous aſſociates, could not e- 
ſcape deteQion by Richelieu, who, from early habit, was accu- 
ſtomed to vigilance, and placed much of his ſafety in expiſcating 
the clandeſtine purpoſes of his adverſaries. The information given 
him was ſo timely and particular, that he found it not only eaſy 
to baffle the intended aſſault on his perſon, but to expoſe it to 
ridicule. Having cauſed his informers, Chalais and Valence, 
who were of the conſpiracy, to verify it to the King and the 
Queen- mother, and received at his houſe a troop of ſixty cava- 
liers, and ſome nobleſſe of the court, he waited the arrival of the 
Duke of Anjou's fore-runners, and then ſet out for Fountaine- 
bleau, and preſented himſelf in that prince's bed-chamber. © I 
have ſome reaſon,” ſaid he, good Prince, to be diſſatisfied, 
* that you would not honour me with your command to give 
** you a dinner to-day at my houſe. But, perhaps, you wiſhed 
** to have every thing of your own ordering. Let it be ſo: My 
** houſe is your's ; do in it what is is moſt agreeable.” Gaſton, 
much ſurpriſed at his appearance, made a courteous reply to this 
expreſſion of civility. The cardinal waited till he roſe from bed, 
gave him his ſhirt, and then taking his leave, withdrew. 
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The plot im- 
proved to 
Richelieu's 
ad vantage. 


ſig ns of his moſt powerful foes; and that the Duke of Anjou. 


ed, or puniſhed, not as his perſonal adverſaries, but as thoſe of 
the King and ſtate. This appeared by his engaging the Grand 
Prior of France and the Duke of Vendome, both natural ſons of 


Henry IV. to truſt themſelves to the King's power, when it was 
belle ved that the former was an accomplice, and even the chief 


ly ſhowed his {kill in the improvement of this- plot, by raiſing 
higher Lewis's value of him as a miniſter, and exeiting that 


a peculiar confidence in him. To give this impreſſion fuller ef- 


ror of the treacheries practiſed among the courtiers, ready to 
quit the adminiſtration, and ſeek a more ſafe and quiet retreat. 
He wrote a letter in this ſtrain to the King, and another to Mary 
of Medicis, imploring her aſſiſtance to obtain leave to retire, He 
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| Without the exterior marks of reſentment, the Cardinal undet- 
Rood how to turn this abortive plot of his enemies to his advan- 
tage. His diffimulatior?” of revenge enabled him to draw ſome 
of them to the court, without ſuſpicion, and to get them impeach- 


counſellor in Gaſton's conſpiracy. But the Cardinal particular- 


prince, naturally cold, to a warm approbation of his ſervice, and 


ficacy, he feigned himfelf diſcouraged, diſpirited, and, from hor- 


knew the conjuncture to be critical, and ſo alarming to Lewis, 
that any motion for his removal would affect him with double 
conſternation. The effect correſponded to his expeCtation, 
Both the King and Queen-mother intreated him not to for- 
ſake them, and aſſured him, that all the protection they could 
give ſhould not be wanting to defend him againſt the de- 


himſelf, as well as the other princes of the blood, ſhould be made 
ſenſible of the value the King placed on him. He was ordered 
to have a proper number of his domeſtics and friends in arms 
always about him; and, ſoon after this, a company of forty ca- 
valiers was aſſigned him as a body- guard by the King. 


Every 
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Every miniſter of the leaſt ſagacity, without being converſant 
in Machiavel, knows, that any plot againſt him, or the govern- 

ment, when unſucceſsful, may be converted into a ſtate-engine 
for the perdition of his enemies. Richelieu diſcovered his ſingu- 
lar abilities in this way. Let, we will be the leſs ſurpriſed at his 
capacity in circumventing his adverſaries; we will even ſcarcely 
perceive the neceſſity for all thoſe intrigues and counterplots he 
is ſaid to have contrived, when we conlider the imprudence, the 
imbecillity, and infatuation of the perſonages whom he judged it 
neceſſary to enſnare or overthrow. Preſumption, inconſiſtency, 
and folly, congenial to the licentious ſpirit and diſtraction of the 
times, characteriſe the moſt of theſe futile geniuſes who took ad- 
vantage of the Duke of Anjou's weakneſs to form. plots, which 
afforded an eaſy handle to make them the dupes or the victims 
of their own inventions. Cardinal Richelieu more degraded than 
illuſtrated his political talents, by ſo much applying them to com- 
bat the intrigues of ſuch impotent adverſaries. At this time, he 
found means, from the inveſtigation of the various cabals and 
conſpiracies, to detain the Marſhal Ornano in priſon until his 
death, to arreſt the King's two natural brothers, and to form a 
criminal proceſs againſt Chalais; which iſſued in a capital ſen- 
tence, ſoon executed upon this unfortunate courtier *, His trial, 
by commiſſioned judges, and not by the court of parliament, the 
artifices uſed both to procure witneſſes againſt him, and to allure 
him to confeſſions of his guilt, and accuſations of others, in hopes 
of pardon, ſerved as a precedent to other impeachments, and j ju- 
dicial proſecutions of the nobility, which the Cardinal afterwards 
took occaſion to commence for his own ſupport, and the exten- 


ſion of the royal authority over that privileged order in the ſtate. 


K k 2 Chalais 


* Mem. pour Phifloice du Card. Richelieu, p. 283. fol. edit, Relation du proceſs 
de Chalais, et extraR des lettres. 
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Chalais was maſter of the wardrobe to Lewis XIII. and his chief 
crime was, that, being the King's domeſtic, he allowed either va- 
nity or views of intereſt to ſeduce him into the Duke of Anjou's 
party. He was the lover of the famous Ducheſs of Chevreuſe, 
who, for the part ſhe bore in the political- intrigues, was, at this 
time, baniſhed the court. By her retreat into Lorain, and from. 
thence into England, her beauty and her infinuating addreſs 
were known and felt abroad, while ſhe. endeavoured to excite, a- 
long with the tender paſſion in the hearts of her votaries, the ſparks 
of indignation againſt the character and miniſtry of Cardinal. 
Richelieu. Her influence over the Duke of Buckingham gave her 
the beſt opportunity of gratifying this reſentment. Of all her 
admirers, ſhe is ſaid to have confeſſed, that he was the one for 
whom ſhe felt a eonſtant attachment. 


While theſe tranſactions paſſed, the court had taken its route 
to Blois, and from that place to Nantes in Britanny, upon the ſe- 
cret view of ſeizing the Duke of Vendome, and his brother the 
Grand Prior, and more effectually diſpoſſeſſing the former of his 
government and authority in that province, The Cardinal had 
the ſatisfation of beholding this ſcheme ſucceed ; but it is alled- 
ged that he entertained the further hope of getting himſelf ap- 
pointed governour of Britanny, and was baulked' by the King 
nominating the Marſhal de Themines to that office. The great 
hinge, however, that rendered all theſe political movements more 
eaſy to Richelieu, was his having put matters into ſuch a train, 
that Lewis agreed to the Duke of Anjou's marriage with * the 


| Princeſs of Monpenſier; and after ſome repugnance on Anjou's 


part, the articles of it were ſettled, and the ſolemnization took 
place. It may, indeed, be reckoned a prime inſtance of the Car- 
dinal's 


-\ 


* 11. Mercurio, p. 15 0. 1511. Gramond. ibid. p-. 669. 670. 675. 
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dinal's addreſs, to have vanquiſhed at once the King's jealous 
temper, and his brother's turbulence and levity. The appennage 
aſſigned to the Duke, in conſequence of his marriage, amounted 
to a million of livres of annual revenue ; and the ſeveral eſtates 
of his bride were reckoned to above three hundred thouſand more. 
This appeared to give him a high degree of independence ; and 
yet Lewis's apprehenſions, with reſpect to it, were overcome. It 
may be accounted a victory no leſs remarkable, which Richelieu 
gained by means of this accommodation over Anjou himſelf, who 
now took the title of Duke of Orleans. By the formal confeſſion 
he emitted, and which was taken in writing, in preſence of the 
King, the Queen-mother, and the keeper of the ſeals, he made a 
forfeiture of all charaQter with his partizans, It marked him to 
be weak, vain, and perfidious; one who thought that every thing 
became him, as apparent ſucceſſor to the crown, and that every 


offence of his was cancelled, when he choſe to name who were 


his confidents and inſtigators.. Upon this occaſion, he gave up, 
among others, Lewis's Queen, as his adviſer, not to eſpouſe the 
Princeſs of Monpenſier, when recommended to him by the King. 
This report, joined to. others that were circulated in the court, 
about Anne of Auſtria's indifference to her conſort, and her fa- 
vour for Anjou, contributed to increaſe Lewis's private jealouſies, 
and prepared him more, as one deſtitute of domeſtic comfort and 
tranquillity, to throw himſelf entirely upon Cardinal Richelieu's 


counſel and direction, in every private, as well as public concern. 


The ſuperiority which Richelieu obtained over the violent 


purpoſes of his enemies, now became manifeſt, by the confine- 
ment of ſome, the retreat of others, and the inſignificant appear- 
ance made by thoſe who“ remained at court. While the Count 


de 


* De Rohan, ibid. 
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de Soiſſons found it neceſſary to withdraw into Italy, the Prince 
of Conde waited the King's pleaſure for admiſſion to his preſence. 
The other nobles, overawed by the ſubmiſſion of the princes of 
the blood, and regarding the Duke of Orleans either as a weak 
or dangerous aflociate, ſaw their ſafety and intereſt to be placed 
in apparently conforming to the Cardinal's fyſtem of adminiſtra- 
tion, Having, in this firſt eſſay of his offenſive power, puſhed 
his adverſaries with ſo much advantage, his natural good ſenſe, 
as much as the moderation of his temper, taught him to reſtrain 
his reſentment. Inſtead of inſiſting on the trial of the two bro- 
thers in cuſtody, by judicial commiſſioners, he allowed the plea 
of the one, as a peer of the realm, and of the other, as a knight 
of Malta, to avail them, in eluding this tribunal, which he after- 
wards rendered ſo formidable to his adverſaries, 


A circumſtance relative to Henrietta Queen of England, and 
ſome new conceits of the Duke of Buckingham, became intereſt- 
ing to the French miniſtry. It appeared convenient to that fa- 
vourite of Charles I. to ſupport the popular prejudices againſt the 


liberties of religion granted by the marriage articles to the Queen, 


and her domeſtics. Under pretence of their being offenſive to 
the public, and turned to abuſe, Charles was prevailed upon firſt 
to appoint four Proteſtant Ladies of quality to-attend the Queen, 
and then to diſmiſs all her foreign ſervants. The complaint of 
this treatment, ſent by Henrietta to her brother, embarraſſed the 
King's council, then little difpoſed to engage in any foreign quar- 


rel. But, as it was neceſſary that ſome appearance ſhould be 


made for the protection and honour of a daughter of France, a 
reſolution was taken to deſpatch the Marſhal Baſſompiere, as 
ambaſſador to the court of England, with inſtructions to accom- 
modate this difference, and ſome other matters of diſpute, in the 

moſt 
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moſt amicable manner *. In the mean time, it was diſcovered, 
that Montague, an agent of Buckingham's, who had been ſent to 
the court of France on a very light pretence, acted the part of a 


ſpy, and tampered both with the Duke of Orleans's diſcontented 


friends, and ſome of the Proteſtant leaders T. The Abbe Sca- 
glia, the Duke of Savoy's ambaſſador at France, known to have 
imbibed all his maſter's reſentment againſt Richelieu, on account 
of the late peace, and to propagate it wherever he went, had 
lately paſſed 6ver to England. It was this envoy who animated 
Buckingham to inſiſt on the diſmiſſion of Queen Henrietta's do- 
meſtics, and gave him ſuch information of the ſtate of parties in 
the French court, as convinced him, that it was eaſy, in concur- 
rence with the Duke of Savoy, and other adverſaries of Riche- 
lieu, to humble the pride, and ſubvert the ſway of this aſſuming 
and haughty prelate. Diſpoſed, of himſelf, to reliſh this mea- 


ſure, Buckingham had given fecret inſtructions to Montague to 


ſound the inclination of the difcontented in the French court, and 
eſpecially to aſſure the Duke of Rohan that he and the Rochel- 
lers might rely on the protection and aid of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty. Montague, however, not ſufficiently concealing his in- 
trigues, had received a ſummary order to leave France, when, al- 
moſt in the ſame inſtant, the Engliſh envoy, Carleton, preſented 
a requeſt to Lewis, to excufe and admit the arrangement Charles 
had found neceſſary to make, with reſpect to his Queen's foreign 
attendants. 


In this diſſatisfaction of the two courts with each other, Baſ- 
ſompiere could hardly hope for much ſucceſs in his embaſſy to 


England. When arrived there, the reports ſpread of Charles's 
diſpleaſure 


* Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 285. Carte's hiſt. b. 22. p. 175. De Rohan, ibid. p. 
263, + II. Mercurio, ibid- p. 1515 
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other foibles tended to favour the Ambaſſador's aim. This miniſter, 


be, to convince Baſſompiere that the mitigation of Charles's an- 


ſuch a train, that his predominant paſſion of again appearing at 


\ 


diſpleaſure with the court of France, were ſtill more diſcouraging 
to him. But the Marſhal, though naturally of a warm temper *, 
had a reſource in the gaiety of his ſpirit and in his invention, 
which was moſt advantageous to him, and the ſervice of his ſo- 
vereign, in ſeveral difficult conjunctures. He diſplayed it remark- 
ably on this occaſion, when Queen Henrietta, and the Engliſh 
Catholics, appeared as averſe to a pacific accommodation, as the 
King's miniſters ſeemed moroſe and intractable, and the Puritan 
party quite outrageous. The delicate affair of the Queen's_do- 
meſtics could not, however, have been brought to a proper com- 
promiſe by all his addreſs, had not Buckingham's vanity and his 


always blending his gallantry and love intrigues with his political 
movements, and rather giving the aſcendency to the former, 
ſhowed himſelf more diſpoſed to a treaty of peace than any other 
of the courtiers. His chief object, in the negociation, ſeemed to 


ger, and the amicable iſſue of the conteſt between the f two 
courts, depended upon his good will ; and to throw matters into 


the court of France with the ſplendour of a favourite miniſter, 
and the confidence of a declared lover of Anne of Auſtria, might 
be gratified. To flatter him in the firſt of theſe views, Baſſom- 
piere made no difficulty; and unleſs: where the honour of his 
maſter, and the dignity of his character, were concerned, he took 
the directing tone from the Duke, in the formalities of his ad- 
dreſs and procedure. But, with regard to the ſecond, he found 
himſelf not left to the ſame liberty of compliance. His own 
knowledge of the offence Buckingham's appearance in the French 


court had given, the repeated cautions he had received with re- 
| ſpect 


gBaſſompiere, ibid. p- 290. 291. + Ibid p. zoo. 
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ſpe& to any motion of this kind, and the ambition he had to ac- Book II. 
compliſh the purpoſe of his embaſſy, without reference to a ſub- hy." 
ſequent negotiation, formed an invincible objection to it. As — 
this favourite aim of the Duke's was kept undiſcloſed by him for 

ſome time, and as, in the view of attaining it, he deſired to ſoothe 

the Ambaſſador, and evince his amicable intentions to the court 

of France, the buſineſs of the Queen's domeſtics was accommo- 

dated without much conteſt, by Charles admitting a certain number 

of them to be replaced. The ſame ſucceſs would have attended an- 

other point of Baſſompiere's inſtructions, relative to ſome captures 

made at ſea by the Engliſh, when a precipitate order of his court, 

for repriſals upon the merchantmen of the former in ſome ports 

of France, opened a new ſource of controverſy. After this de- 

bate enſued, what had been only hinted before *, about the ne- 

ceſſity of an extraordinary ambaſſador being ſent to France to ad- 

juſt this diſſention, was now plainly declared; and Buckingham 
ſignified that he was the perſon whom the King, his maſter, choſe 

to employ. Baſſompiere, at firſt, endeavoured to wave this pro- 

poſal ; but, as it was inſiſted upon, he expreſſed his apprehenſion 

that it might prove diſadvantageous and unacceptable. The Duke 

heard, with indignation, this repulſe given to his hopes; and the 

final agreement being broke off by him, the two courts reverted 

to their former ſtate of diſcord with each other. | 


Though more amorous than warlike, more reſtleſs than de- 


ſigning, and more alert than provident, Buckingham had prepared , ,,,,... 


for the event of a rupture with France. By the agency of Mon- with F 5 155 
| prompted by 


tague, he had not only ſolicited the Duke of Rohan and the Ro- Bucking- 
chellers to vindicate the privileges granted them by the laſt peace, dam; #4 


but engaged the former of them to embrace the opportunity of | al 
L 1 the Il 
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the Englith aid, to obtain a redreſs of all the grievances and com- 
plaints of their party *, It appears, from the French chieftain's 
own reflections upon this meaſure, that he conſidered his aſſocia- 
tion with a foreign enemy againſt the King and ftate of France 
as a controvertible , point both in a moral and civil view, His 
folution of the difficulty is reſted upon this lax principle, capable 
of being warped to all the purpoſes of ambition, that ſuch a fa- 
vourable occaſion of maintaining the immunities, and advancing 
the intereſt of the Proteſtant body in France, was not to be let 
flip by him, but ought to be laid hold on and improved. I per- 
« ceived,” ſays Rohan, * all the objections that might be ſtarted 
to this engagement, and had my eyes open to the numberleſs 
% perplexities and b. I had to encounter from it; but how 
« was it evitable to me? how could I decline the advantageous 
offer of the King of England, without being loaded with the 
<« execrations of the whole Proteſtant party?“ Nothing, how- 
ever, is more certain, than that the generality of that body were, 
at this time, diſinclined to any hoſtilities with the government. 
There was no ſubject of complaint or diſpute important enough 
to excite their indignation. 'The quarrel about the demolition 
of Fort Lewis only affected the Rochellers; and, as the incon- 
veniencies ſuſtained by it were more imaginary than real, it was 
neither their intereſt nor deſire, on this narrow ground of diſ- 
pute, to enter into a war with the King. The Duke of Rohan, +, 
therefore, had reaſon to ſtipulate expreſsly with the Engliſh 
eourt, that he would not take the field until the promiſed auxi- 
liaries were landed on the French coaſt, and to add, as his reaſon 
for this requiſition, that his party needed this palpable incitement 
to action. As the projected oppoſition of the Proteſtants to the 
French 


* Diſcours . du Duc, ſur les derniers troubles, p. 92. + Ibid. p. 99. 
Carte's general hiſt, b. 22. vol. 4. p. 17. 
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French government was thus, in a manner, to be forced by the Boo Il. 
influence of the Duke of Rohan, ſo it is no leſs remarkable that * cf 
the Engliſh court was at a loſs to aſſign any decent reaſon for its 1 8 
interfering in the diſpute between the ſovereign and the ſubjects 

of France. Buckingham, and his confidents, at length thought of 

this, as a plauſible one , that the Engliſh envoys had aſſiſted in the 
negotiation of the laſt peace with the Proteſtants, and, of conſe- 

quence, that his Britannic Majeſty was concerned, in honour, to 

oppoſe infractions, or any failure in the execution of it. But, as 

had been declared to the Engliſh miniſtry, they had neither been 

called nor acknowledged by his Chriſtian Majeſty, under the title 

of mediators or guarantees, and had, indeed, only employed 

their intereſt with the Proteſtants to induce them to accept the 

terms of peace granted by the King. Yet this vain pretext was 

inſiſted on in the manifeſto of the Engliſh court, when, in the 
following year, that armament was ſent forth, under Bucking- 

ham, which animated the city of Rochelle, and a party of the 
Proteſtants, to a third commotion againſt Lewis, ſo memorable in 

hiſtory for the ſiege and reduction of that famous city, the total 
overthrow of the Proteſtant party, and the diſhonourable appear- 


ance of the Engliſh arms. 


Before the courts of France and England proceeded to theſe 
extremities, the Cardinal Richelieu had turned his thoughts to a 
meaſure for the internal quiet of the government, which, on a 
ſuperficial judgment, may appear impolitical in him to have a- 
dopted, and more calculated to cheriſh the ariſtocratic ſpirit of the 
nobles, than to bend it to the abſolute ſway of the King, and to 
his own authority as a prime miniſter. It was a reſolution to 


convene an aſſembly of the Notables, that public veſtige of the Decem. 2. 
L1z2 | old 


* Gramond. lib. 17. p. 703. 704. 
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old conſtitution, already ſo often mentioned with illuſtrations. 
Theſe are not now to be repeated; but ſuch as would trace, with 
an attentive and obſerving eye, the gradual revolutions of 'the 
French government, muſt recall them to conſideration, and mark 
the artificial uſe that a deſigning and able. miniſter could make of 
this flattering image of political and civil liberty. Upon exami- 
nation, it will be manifeſt, that the Cardinal derived from the 
ſcheme and conduct of this aſſembly a ſupport to the royal au- 
thority, beyond what any bare exerciſe of the King's prerogative 
could give, and that he found in it the ſecret of making the ſeve- 
ral orders of the French ſtate adopt his political views, and freely 
conſent to the changes he meditated in the conſtitution, upon the 
perſuaſion that they were altogether ſalutary, and conducive to 
the public welfare. * He truſted, for the attainment of his pur- 
poſes, to the tractability of this ſpecies of aſſembly ; and the event 
proved that he was not miſtaken. Its conſtituent members being 
nominated by the court, it required no particular exertion of in- 
trigue or intereſt to induce them to conformity with what was 
underſtood to be the King's will. The ſeveral orders of clergy, 
nobles, and counſellors, of parliament, the fictitious repreſenta- 
tives of the States General, rather emulated each other in ſhow- 
ing their compliance with the meaſures of the miniſtry ; and it 
was eaſy for Richelieu to turn any diſagreement among them to 
the advantage of the court ſyſtem. 


The political objects the Cardinal had the view of promoting, 
with the approbation of the notables, were f of ſignal importance, 
not only as to the eſtabliſhment of his miniſtry, but in the gene- 
ral ſphere of government. He propoſed to retrench the pen- 

ſions 


* Mem. pour Thiſt. de Richelieu, ibid. p. 289. Journal de l' Aſſembleé des No- 
tables, par le Sieur Picardet. + Mem. ibid, p. 294. tom, t. 
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ons granted by the King to the princes and great lords of the Boox II. 
court, to demoliſh the fortifications of towns and places not on 
the frontiers of the kingdom, to augment the ſtanding troops to 
a reſpectable number, with proviſions for their regular pay, and 
to put the neglected marine of France on a ſuitable footing. 
Theſe articles, propoſed along with nine others of leſs moment, 
were of ſuch a nature, as ſhowed the boldneſs of the miniſter's 
plan, and might well be ſuppoſed to alarm and offend the nobili- R 
ty. One leſs able than Richelieu would have rather thought of 
retaining the nobility in his intereſt by the proper diſtribution of 
the penſions of the crown. But he, who knew how much the 
King was impoveriſhed, and the turbulent nobles aided by theſe 
immoderate illiberalities, reſolved to cut off from the latter the 
moſt ready and liquidate part of their income. He knew alſo, 
that, though diſſatisfied, the nobles could hardly object to a mea- 
ſure that had been often earneſtly inſiſted on by the meetings of | 
the States General. As to the ſecond propoſal, which had a ſi- 
milar tendency with the firſt, the reaſonableneſs of it, both in re- 
ſpect of public oeconomy and the police of the ſtate, could not be 
denied, It was indiſputable, that the fortified places in the heart 
of the kingdom were a uſeleſs incumbrance on the royal reve- 
nues, and ſerved only as a retreat to the diſcontented and rebel- 
lious, Yet, though the argument could not be well ſupported 
by thoſe nobles who profeſſed to abhore all diſaffection to the 
King, and every purpoſe of diſturbing his government, ſome of 
them, ſenſible that their power in the cities and provinces was e- 
vidently ſtruck at, made objections to this part of the miniſterial 
plan. The Duke of Guile, governour of Provence, and the Mar- 
ſhal de Crequi, lieutenant-general in Dauphiny, are mentioned 
among thoſe who oppoſed it. But the Cardinal was aſſiſted in 
the diſpute, not only by all the counſellors of law in the aſſem- 


bly, but by the requeſts of the provincial parliaments, which al- 
ways 
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ways oppoſed the power of the military governours of the cities 
and caſtles, and wiſhed to ſee theſe ramparts demoliſhed, by 
which they often defied the legal authority. The general ſenſe 
and deſire of the people of the provinces appearing to be re- 
preſented by ſuch petitions, the King's conceſſion of them might 
well be accounted more juſt and reaſonable than his gratifying 
the pride of a few of his nobles. To the article of the augmen- 
tation of the regular troops, the leſs objection could be offered 
at a juncture when a war with England became inevitable. The 
nobility always reckoned a large military eſtabliſhment the par- 
ticular benefit of their order, and thwarted now, as they were in 
ſeveral points, by the men of the long robe, it would afford a 
kind of triumph to them. With ſome regulations for the leſs 

arbitrary mode of levying ſoldiers, it was concluded, that two 
bodies of an army, each conſiſting of eighteen thouſand foot and 
two thouſand cavalry, were requiſite for the defence of the king- 
dom. The laſt of the tour articles, which related to the navy 
of France, could not fail to obtain the general approbation of the 
aſſembly. The deficiency of the ſtate, in maritime ability, was 
viſible to all; and was proved, both by the ſignal affronts it of- 
ten received from the weakeſt powers, and from the ſtagnation 
of its commerce. What plan Richelieu had formed, to remedy 
this evil, was yet undiſcloſed ; but he had one immediate aim, 
which he would take care to conceal from the obſervation of the 
great lords of the court. The ſuppreſſion of the poſt of high 
Admiral of France, then held by the Duke of Montmorenci, was 
intended by him, As the office of Conſtable remained extinct, 
with the death of Leſdiguieres, it was evident, that his purpoſe 
of reducing the power and authority of the chief nobility, 


would be much promoted by this ſimilar ſcheme, 


The 
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The firſt propoſition which the Cardinal ſtated to the afſembly 
of the notables, may be accounted a ſingular * refinement in po- 
licy, and worthy of particular notice. He moved for modera- 
ting the rigour of the law in certain caſes of treaſon and civil re- 
volt, and that it ſhould infer the forfeiture of poſts and employ- 
ments under the government only, upon the ſecond act of diſo- 
bedience. It has been obſerved, that, hitherto, in the French 
ate, the laws of treaſon, though highly penal, were not rigidly 
executed againſt the delinquent princes of the blood and nobles. 
They may even be ſaid, from the cuſtomary exerciſe of the 
King's clemency, to have admitted of a conſtructive relaxation. 
The motion now made by Richelieu confirms the truth of this ob- 
ſervation. He knew the principle of lenity adopted in the govern- 
ment, in contraſt to the formal law of the realm. His temper and 
political maxims by no means coinciding with the lenient rule, he 
wiſhed to have this 1ntricate and intereſting point explained; and 
it ſeems he had a ſecret confidence, that the determination of the 
aſſembly would be agreeable to his wiſhes. The penetrating mi- 
niſter too well underſtood the tone of the ſuffrages to be miſta- 
ken. The counſellors of law, with one voice, oppoſed any alte- 
ration of the antient ordinances of the kingdom, Judges, or in- 
terpreters of law, are too often diſqualified to be legiſlators. 
Their ſcience conſiſts in the knowledge of the ſtatutes as they 
ſtand; and, having formed their ſyſtem of juriſprudence upon 
them, they are unwilling to have it unhinged by innovations, 
and are rather apt to pronounce according to the famous adage 
of the Engliſh barons, * Nolumus leges Angliae mutare.” Their 
verdict in cafes of civil forfeitures being a high official act, that 
ſenſibly demonſtrates their authority, and being originally, in moſt 
ſtates, productive of emoluments to themſelves, they have been 
generally inclined to the approbation and exerciſe of legal ſeve- 


rity. 
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rity. In the appearance which the counſellors of law made on 
this queſtion, ſpleen againſt the nobles who affected to contemn 
them, would alſo have its influence; and it was evident, from 
every debate on the motions, that the Cardinal truſted to this 
well known emulation and jealouſy between theſe two orders of 
men as favourable to his views. That he wiſhed for ſuch a de- 
ciſion as was now given about the law of treaſon, was ſufficiently 
manifeſt. He had the merit of propoſing its mitigation, while 
this public and conſtitutional negative put on his motion, would 
acquit him from all blame, when, in the ſubſequent courſe of his 
miniſtry, he ſet ſuch examples of rigid procedure againſt delin- 
quents as were before hardly known in the French ſtate. 


So little were the forms of procedure, in the conventions of 
the notables, fixed or known, that it was a queſtion debated a- 
mong them *, and referred to the King's atbitration, whether the 
ſuffrages were to be reckoned per capita, or by the opinions of 
individuals, or according to the triple diviſion of their body, into 
clergy, nobles, and men of the long robe. In caſes where con- 
teſt was apprehended, the court preſcribed the latter form, having 
more reliance on the attachment of the two firſt orders, than of 
the laſt. From this, and other variable circumſtances in the con- 
ſtitution of this aſſembly, it is eaſy to conceive how it might be 
ſo managed by an artful miniſter, as to approve of all his mea- 
fures. Richelieu uſed great addreſs, both in his ſpeeches, and in 
the manner of introducing his motions, and was ſupported by the 
Chancellor Marillac, the Marſhal Schomberg, and the Marquis 
d'Effiat, ſuperintendant of the finances, who all underſtood how 
to act their part. They had the advantage that government gives 


to every miniſtry, of reporting facts relative to the ſtate of the 
public 


* Mem, de Rich. ibid. p. 292. 
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public revenues, in a way which beſt ſuited with their ſyſtem, 
and could not eaſily be contradicted by their uninformed oppo- 
nents, The concluſion of the notables, almoſt in every point, 
correſponded to their wiſhes, Richelieu beheld, with ſecret ſatis- 
faction, the broad foundation he had laid for the exerciſe of miniſte- 
rial power, by the important conceſſions gained from the aſſembly. 
He ſaw himſelf authoriſed, by ſomething more than the King's 
private mandate or ſignature, to form a large army; to cut off ſu- 
perfluous and exorbitant penſions; to raze the fortified retreats 
of the great lords; to execute, with rigour, the penal ſtatutes for 
every act of treaſon ; to eſtabliſh order in the finances; to regu- 
late the expences of the King's houſhold, and of the two Queens; 
to redeem mortgages of the royal domain, at the rate of four- 
teen or ſixteen years value of the rents; and to ſuffer none of the 
ſubaltern poſts, or offices, under the crown, to be diſpoſed of by 
any other perſon than his Majeſty. Theſe were powers ſufficient 
to turn all the ſprings of government, and to extend the ſway of 
the royal ſceptre over every order of the ſtate. In conſequence 
of them, it was only requiſite for Richelieu to act with vigour, 
and to embrace, or to create ſuch occaſions as might ſerve fully 


to diſplay them. 


The convention of the notables, ſo remarkable for ſtrengthen- 
ing the royal authority, was held in the great hall of the palace 
of the Tuilleries at Paris, in the end of the preceding year, and 
concluded their ſeſſions on the 24th cf February following “. 
In the firſt diets of the aſſembly, the King himſelf preſided with 
the uſual ſolemnity ; but his brother Gaſton, aſſiſted by the Car- 
dinal de la Valette, and the Marſhals de la Force and Baſſom- 
piere, was afterwards ſubſtituted in his place. It afforded a proof, 

M m that 


* Gramond. lib. 16. p. 689. Baſſomp. p. 316. 
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that public privilege and freedom is often betrayed; or weakly 
ſurrendered by councils and ſenates, originally formed for its 
guard and ſecurity; and that the wounds, moſt dangerous and fa- 
tal to liberty, arc thoſe inflicted under a ſhew of deference to its 
image. Perhaps Cardinal Richelieu may be reckoned to have as 
much advanced his deſign of ſubjecting the nobles to the abſo- 
lute controul of government, by the management of this aſſembly 
of the notables, as by the reduction of Rochelle, or any other hu- 
miliating blow given either to his. Proteſtant or Catholic oppo- 


nents. 


Before proceeding to the narrative of the preparations for op- 
poſing the expected deſcent of the Engliſh upon the coaſt of 
France, and other events connected with it, an attention to ſome 
matters of leſs moment is neceſſary, on account of the reference 
they have to more important paſſages of the hiſtory. While 
Lewis appeared to admit the aſcendeney of Richelieu in his 
councils of ſtate, and to be entirely governed by his advice, there 
was. ſtill ſomething wanting, or rather repugnant, in this miniſter, 
to hie becoming a favourite. Yet one of this latter character 
ſeemed neceſſary to Lewis's private pleaſure and entertainment; 
for, though not of an open or ſocial diſpoſition, he was ſuſcepti- 
ble of ſome attachment to thoſe who attended his perſon, and 
contributed to his diverſions and amuſement. Hence, Baradas, 
from being always of his. parties in the chace, grew into Lewis's 
favour, and was made firſt equery, and. one of the gentlemen of 
his bed-chamber. But, as he began. too early to aſſume import- 
ance, Richelieu got him “ diſcredited with the King, and expel- 
led the court, Upon his ejection, Lewis appeared to turn a like 
favourable eye on de Toiras, an officer of ſingular good qualities, 

whoſe 


#* Ibid. Gramond, p. 684. 
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whoſe genius and merit were ſufficient to procure him general e- 
ſeem. More an object of Richelieu's jealouſy, on account of 
his character, he was, under pretence of doing him honour, re- 
moved to a diſtant command in the pars d Aunis; and, to abate, 
or change the King's prepoſſeſſion for him, St Simon, a youth 
deſtitute of parts or ſpirit, was introduced to be the companion 
of Lewis's recreations. While Richelieu urged the King to bold 
enterpriſes, that appeared to ſurpaſs his genius, and exerted his in- 
fluence over him, more with the authority of a deſpotic governour, 
than of a humble counſellour of his public reſolutions; he had 
reaſon to dread, that ſiniſter impreſſions of his miniſtry might 
be given to Lewis by thoſe who inſinuated themſelves into per- 
ſonal favour with him. Even the leaſt preſumptuous, in this qua- 
lity, he knew, might be prompted by his ſecret opponents to 
weaken the King's attachment to him, which, in itſelf, proceeded 
more from implicit deference and timidity, than real regard or 
affection. In the progreſs of the hiſtory, we ſhall find obſtacles 
raiſed to the execution of the Cardinal's ſchemes, which can be 
accounted for only from ſuch clandeſtine machinations of his 
enemies, 


What enſued from the celebrated marriage of the Duke of Or- 
leans, likewiſe requires to be mentioned, The vaſt eſtate he ac- 
quired by it, the connection it gave him with the family of the 
Guiſes, and other powerful partizans, and the preſumption form- 
ed by his adherents, that it would produce a preſumptive heir to 
the crown, were circumſtances which revived the ſpirit of his 
faction, and made them forget what many had lately ſuffered 
from their own precipitation, and his inconſtancy. The preg- 
nancy of his Dutcheſs encouraged theſe flattering hopes, and 
threw a cloud on the court, of which the King and Richelieu 
both became ſenſible. She was delivered ; but it was of a 

M m 2 daughter, 
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1627. 
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character of this Princeſs juſtly rendered her death a public grief *. 
In ſpite of the taſte. of her conſort for libertine pleaſures, and the: 
ſeducing arts of his intimates, her amiable temper and her pru- 
dence gave her a great command over his affections, and a conſi- 
derable direction of his purpoſes. If Gaſton could have been 
improved, and taught to ſupport his high rank with dignity and 
honour, the Princeſs of Monpenſier was well qualified: to have 
afforded him the proper leſſons, the motives, and the example. 
But Nature, not illiberal to him in ſome accompliſhments, ſeem- 
ed to have denied him thoſe of the more ſubſtantial and nobler 
kind. He could converſe with facility, and diſcovered a reliſh 
of fine pieces of painting, medals, and antique coins. Yet theſe 
qualities, flight, and without cultivation, hung idle about him 
who generally was addicted to low debauchery, and ignominious. 
frolics. His night revels and obſcenities, if animadverted: on 
with the phlegm of ſome Roman hiſtorians, would be marked 
as infamous and reproachful to the manners of the age. Gaſton's 
character, however, ſuffered more in the eſtimation of the courti- 
ers, from his political inconſiſtency, and its other defects, which 
have been mentioned, than from ſuch immoralities. Taken all 
together, it formed a perfect contraſt to that of the King. Scarce- 
ly were ever two brothers known with ſo little reſemblance to 
each other. It coſt Mary de Medicis much attention and pains. 
to obviate the conſequences of this inequality, and to preſerve the 
balance of concord between them. Her early diſguſts with the 
King, not quite effaced from her memory, gave her a bias in fa- 
vour of Gaſton ; and her political views of ſupporting herſelf in 
authority, tended to confirm it T. Again diſengaged, as the lat- 
ter was, from: the conjugal ſtate, his ſecond marriage ſoon be- 

| came- 


* Ibid. p. 698. 673. + Ibid. Baſſompiere, p. 324. 
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came as much a controverted ſubject as the firſt. Lewis and his 
miniſter having experienced the inquietudes it created, endea- 

voured, by all-means, to oppoſe it; while the Queen- mother, 

with the pretext of natural anxiety for the royal offspring, laid 
various ſchemes to bring it about. The miſunderſtanding of the 
Queen and Richelieu upon this point, together with the promo- 
tion of Father Berulle, by the favour of the former, to the dig- 
nity of Cardinal, may be reckoned the origin of that open and 
ſignal diſcord. which afterwards broke forth between them. 


The arrival of Charles Duke of Lorrain in France, is another 
occurrence, the mention of which cannot well be omitted. The 
declared motive of his journey was to adjuſt a diſagreement that 
had ariſen with the French court about building a citadel at Ver- 
dun *, which he looked upon as a bridle on that part of his terri- 
tory ; and likewiſe, to do homage to Lewis for the dutchy of 
Bar, which was a fief of the crown. It was, however, believed, 
that, in conſequence of his ſecret engagements with England and 
the Duke of Savoy, he entertained the view of managing ſome 
intrigues with Richelieu's enemies, and the malecontents at the 


court of France; a ſcheme which the Dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, his 


charmer, and the Cardinal's inveterate adverſary, might probably 
ſuggeſt to him. In order to diminiſh the number of his foreign 
enemies, upon the eve of the Engliſh hoſtilities, Richelieu per- 


ceived the propriety of mitigating the diſguſts he had given to 


the court of Rome. He found an opportunity for this, in the 
diſobligation and reſentment which Urban had. lately conceived 
at the cenſure and condemnation of the Jeſuit Santarel's book, 
by the faculty of the Sorbonne, and the magiſtrates of Paris. He 
undercook to get the ſentence they had paſſed, in terms thought 

derogatory 


* Gramond, lib, 16. p. 693. 
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derogatory to the holy ſee, corrected to the ſatisfaction of the 
Pope. His intereſt in the univerſity, and with the Doctors of 


the Sorbonne, whoſe Proviſor he was, appeared by his ſucceſs in 


this point. To quiet the murmurs which the late criminal pro- 


ſecutions had occaſioned, he determined to liberate from their 


impriſonment the two brothers of Vendome. Yet he cauſed the 
Duke to purchaſe this act of grace from the King, by acknow- 
ledgements unworthy of him, and apparently as contradictory to 
truth, as they were injurious to himſelf. One exertion he tried 
of the rigour of the laws, may be ſaid to have ſupported their 
authority, in a caſe where it appeared to be moſt generally con- 
temned. It was the capital puniſhment inflicted upon the Counts 
Boutteville * and des Chapelles, allied to the chief families in France, 
on account of a duel they had fought. They were beheaded in 
the Greve at Paris, for the greater ſolemnity of their ſuffering. 
In the caſe of the former, who had often defied the laws, the 
crime was aggravated ; and in both it became fo, from their ma- 
king the place-royal in the metropolis, at mid-day, the ſcene of 
action +. It is alledged by ſome memoir writers, that, in the 
deſtruction of Boutteville, the Cardinal gratified his private re- 
ſentment againſt the Prince of Conde's fon, whoſe couſin he was 
by the mother's ſide, and who had offended him, by the ill treat- 
ment of his Dutcheſs, the Cardinal's niece, Certain it is, from 
other inſtances mentioned by the beſt authorities, that no mini- 
ſter was ever more fortunate, or more expert in diſcovering his 
perſonal foes to be equally obnox1ous to the King and ſtate. 


With all the advantages which Rüchelieu derived from the 
powers conſigned to the miniſtry by the ſtates, from the chaſtiſe- 
ment of his adverſaries, and from the apparent contentment of 

the 
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the body of the people with his adminiſtration, the war with 
England felt a diſagreeable and perplexing buſineſs to him, and 
thwarted his political * projets, both within and without the 
kingdom. He would have willingly diverted. it by an accom- 
modation, and even at the expence of fome conceſſions in favour 
of the Rochellers and the Proteſtants, But, ſpited at the Duke 
of Buckingham's pride, and arrogant manner with him, he could 
not ſubmit to make ſuch propoſals. When he thought of en- 
gaging ſome foreign ſtate to aſſiſt France in this war, he could 
count upon none that would be readily diſpoſed to this alliance, 
diſguſted as ſeveral of her late confederates were with the peace 
of the Valteline. By a ſingular effort, he made application to the 
Catholic King, and to the States of Holland, two powers at war 
with each other, and oddly ſucceeded in a treaty of alliance with 
both. Spain, already at variance with England, engaged freely, 
and with boaſtful promiſes of a powerful aid. The States only 
conſented to a neutrality, and to the terms of a league ſimilar to 
that which ſubſiſted between them and France, with exception of 
all hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh. There aroſe thence little or 
no hope to the Cardinal of his being able to oppoſe the threatened 
deſcent of the latter upon the French coaſt, ſupported as it would 
be by a navy too formidable to be combated by the weak and in- 
conſiderable marine of the kingdom. 


The King of England and his miniſter more eaſily found, be- 
fide the Duke of Rohan, two confederates, the Dukes of Savoy 
and Lorain, who gave aſſurances of making a conſiderable diver- 
ſion on different ſides of the French frontier in favour of the 
Engliſh expedition. Upon this plan, Buckingham projected, and 
promiſed by his agent Montague, a triple armament to invade 


the 
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the coaſt . But, entering into no particular concert with them, 
and as if he made war only for oftentation's ſake, or to gratify 
a particular paſſion, this favourite ſet ſail from England with his 
fleet, and appeared in the bay of Rochelle about the end of July. 
His approach was ſo unexpected, and ſo unwelcome to the ma- 
giſtrates of Rochelle, that they ſhut their gates and the entrance 
of the harbour, and would ſuffer none to paſs to or from the 
Engliſh navy. Soubiſe, who was on board, much diſconcerted 
at this reception, put himſelf into a fly-boat, along with the 
Duke of Buckingham's ſecretary, and landed near one of the 
gates. He would have remained excluded, had not the Dutcheſs 
Dowager of Rohan, his mother, gone herſelf to the port, and, 
by entreaty, got him introduced. A crowd of the populace ha- 
ving followed them to their lodgings with applauding ſhouts, an 
audience was aſked of the mayor, in name of the Engliſh ſecre- 
tary, in the town-hall, which was granted. Although a moſt 
cajoling and artful ſpeech was delivered by him, as Bucking- 
ham's envoy, to the magiſtrates, the anſwer he received was both 
cool and reſerved. Some deputies ſent, out of decency, to the 
Duke of Buckingham, acquainted him, that the citizens of Ro- 
chelle acknowledged his Britannic Majeſty's generous regard and 
friendly offers to them, and the other Proteſtant churches, but 
that they being only a part of that body, could take no public 
reſolution of ſuch importance, ſeparate from it, without violating 


their oath of union. This return, which implied much indiffe- 


rence, and a refuſal of the Engliſh auxiliaries, unleſs they were 
accepted by the general convention of the Proteſtant deputies, a- 


ſtoniſhed Buckingham and his officers, and perplexed their coun- 


cils. It was, however, a conſequence that might eaſily be fore- 
ſeen, 


* Mem, de Roban, ibid. p. 262. 266. Gramond. ibid, 704. Carte's gen. hiſt, 
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ſeen, of the vague and precarious meaſures taken by that chieftain, 
and of his reliance on the Duke of Rohan's promiſes alone, for 
the reception to be expected from the Rochellers. With difficulty 
could Soubiſe make an apology for this adventure, and obtain 
credit for his reducing things to a better ſhape. While he endea- 
voured to bring the council of the city to ſome more favourable 
reſolution, the High Admiral of England, Buckingham, made 
good his landing on the Iſle of Rhee, contrary to Soubiſe's ad- 
vice, and that of other French officers *®, who pointed out the 
Ifland of Oleron, as much more acceſſible and commodious for 
his' purpoſe. Whatever reaſons might influence the Engliſh 
Duke, the event proved, that he was at leaſt unfortunate in this 


determination. 


The deſcent of the Engliſh troops, with the repulſe of the 
ſmall force which de Toiras could oppoſe againſt them, had 
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ſome effect upon the council of Rochelle. It haſtened their de- Ifle of Rhee. 
ſpatches to the Duke of Rohan, and to the Proteſtant towns in 


Languedoc and Guienne, with information of what had paſſed 
between them and the Engliſh commander, and a requeſt to know 
their advice and reſolution in the critical emergency. Rohan, 
however, was much diſappointed and embarraſſed with this heſi- 
tation of the Rochellers, and dreaded the influence it might have 
on the other cities. There need be no fuller proof given than 
what his own memoirs afford, that the oppoſition to which he 
laboured to inſtigate the Proteſtant party, was generally unde- 
fired by them and involuntary . He blames the council of Ro- 
chelle for not immediately entering into engagements with the 
Engliſh, and precipitating their city into war with the King, 
while he found, notwithſtanding all his aſſiduity, an equal reluc- 
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tance to it in the reſt of the diſtricts of their profeſſion. It ap- 
pears, that he could have prevailed with none of them to con- 
ſent to the diſagreeable propoſal, if he had not uſed a political 
ſtratagem to obtain the ſuffrages of a partial aſſembly of deputies 
eonvocated by him at Niſmes. It conſiſted of thoſe of Low 
Languedoc and the Cevennes ; places in which he had moſt in- 
tereſt, and, by carrying them to Uzes, he ſecured a majority of 
votes in that townſhip. From ſuch fabricated authority, inſtead 
of that of a free and general aſſembly of the Proteſtant deputies, 
did the Duke of Rohan derive his new commiſſion to act as 
military commander in chief of the reformed churches, to levy 
troops for their defence, to embrace the propoſed league with 
the King of Great Britain, and to juin with his auxiliary arma- 
ment landed on the coaſt of France. Notwithſtanding this arti- 
ficial management of the Duke, the council of Rochelle ventu- 
red not to declare themſelves parties to the war. They ſtill ſu- 
ipended this reſolution, and harkened to ſome motions that were 
made by the commander of Fort Lewis, to accommodate their 
differences with the court . Auguſtus Galand, a Proteſtant 
counſellor of law, who had been employed by the King in qua- 
lity of commiſſioner to the ſynods of their churches, exerted 
himſelf with ſo much induſtry and ſucceſs againſt the Duke of 
Rohan in the provincial towns, that Montaubun, Pamiez, Ca- 
ſtres, and other places, made ſolemn proteſtations againſt join- 
ing with the Engliſh, and for continuing in due allegiance to 
his Majeſty. As the Duke of Trimouille and the Marſhals la 
Force and Chatillon likewiſe condemned the confederacy of their 
party, with theſe natural enemies of the kingdom, the Duke of 
Rohan, and his brother Soubiſe, had again the honour, if it 
may be ſo denominated, of being the ſole inſtigators, and chief 
actors 


® Ibid, Gramond. p. 713. 
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actors in the preſent procedure of the Proteſtants to hoſtilities Book II. 


with the court of France. 


The French force in the Iſle of Rhee was inconſiderable, when 
compared with the number and ſtrength of the Engliſh. De 
Toiras, who, from the Pars d' Aunis, had thrown himſelf into 
the Fort of St Martin, could not muſter above three thouſand 
two hundred men, while only the land forces of the Engliſh a- 
mounted to ten thouſand. The garriſon, indifferently“ furniſh- 
ed with proviſions of any kind, was likely to be excluded from a 


reinforcement of men, or ſupplies of military ſtores, by the 


large fleet of the enemy which blocked up the harbour of St 


Martin, and environed the ſmall iſland. The fort itſelf, of an 
ordinary conſtruction, had no more than four baſtions, ſcarcely 
completed ; and the only water ſpring belonging to it lay thirty 
paces beyond the counterſcarp. The French ſoldiers, who had 


already proved the valour of the Engliſh, by a defeat given them 


upon the firſt landing, were diſcouraged under theſe diſadvanta- 
ges; and it was the opinion of ſeveral officers, that if, accor- 
ding to Soubiſe's advice, this ſucceſs had been puſhed, they would 
have furrendered upon an aſſault. But all theſe unfavourable 
appearances did not abate the reſolution of the French command- 
er, nor that of his officers, and ſome volunteer nobleſſe, who 
were determined with him to defend the fort to the laſt extre- 
mity. The ſoldiers ſoon emulated the bravery of their leaders; 
and it appeared by their reſiſtance, their hardſhips, and their pa- 
tient ſuffering during a blockade of ſix weeks, when not the 
ſmalleſt ſupplies were ſent them, that no difficulties are inſupera- 
ble to reſolute courage. One inſtance of this fortitude was ſeen 
in the offer made by three Gaſcoon ſoldiers to their general, to 
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ſwim acroſs the ſea to the main land, and carry his letters to the 
King. One of them was drowned ; another, unequal to the 
toil, turned back; but the third, though obſerved, and ſome 


time followed by an Engliſh bark, accompliſhed the hardy en- 


terpriſe, and delivered the packet to his Majeſty. 


The French hiſtorians generally confeſs, that de Toiras and 
his officers were put to no extraordinary trial of their military 
{kill by the Duke of Buckingham's conduct of the blockade of 
St Martin's fort, On the contrary, they point out ſeveral pal- 
pable errors and negligencies committed by him, unworthy of 
any commander of common capacity and attention; and own, 
that ſome more circumſpection and vigilance might have put him 
in poſſeſſion of it, before the long delayed ſuccours from the 
continent arrived. It ſeemed for ſome time indeed, that the 


French court, ſtruck with terror of the Engliſh force, confidered 


the relief of the fort to be impracticable . Richelieu, by re- 
maining inactive, was even accuſed of deſigning to ſacrifice de 
Toiras, or to obſcure the reputation of a man who had already 
ſo much attracted Lewis's favour. But the fame which this 


Marſhal daily acquired by his ſignal reſiſtance of the Engliſh 


power, excited the King, and obliged the miniſter to a vigorous 
exertion of their military ſtrength for the preſervation of ſo 
brave a garriſon. Lewis had teſtified from the beginning great 
ardour for putting himſelf at the head of his troops deſtined to 


guard the coaſt of Poictou, when he was ſeized with a ſudden 


fever as he came from the court of parliament; and, though he 
ſtill inſiſted on leaving Paris, its increaſing violence ſtopt him ar 


Villeroy. He aſſigned the command of his army to the Duke 
September. d' Angouleme, who now had advanced with it to the neighbour- 


hood 
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hood of Rochelle, The Duke of Orleans, his brother, expreſ- 
ſing much inclination to be employed in this military ſervice, 
obtained, with ſom< difficulty, a commiſſion to take the field as 
general. Upon his arrival in Poictou, the firſt conſiderable ſup- 
plies of proviſion and ſtores were ſent to de Toiras and his gar- 
riſon. But no embarkation of ſoldiers was attempted, until 


Boo II. 


—— 
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Lewis, jealous of the command he had granted to his brother, October 10. 


took the road to his army, when not perfectly recovered, and 
appeared in the camp before Rochelle upon the 1oth of Octo- 


ber. 


By this time the city of Rochelle, after various propoſitions 
for a compromiſe with the court, had been prevailed on by the 
Duke of Rohan's partizans to declare for war, and join with 
the Engliſh. The King's army was, therefore, ſo arranged by 
the Duke of Angouleme, as to ſhut up the town, and to cut off 
its acceſs to proviſions on the land ſide . The blockade being 
continued by the Duke of Orleans, it bore a debate in the King's 
council, Whether it was not moſt eligible to make the complete 
inveſting the city, their main object, without engaging to ſuccour 
the garriſon in the Ifle of Rhee by any ſuch large detachment 
from the army as might weaken it, and expoſe the troops on ſo 
hazardous an enterprize, to be defeated or taken priſoners by the 
enemy. Marillac, the Chancellor, ſupported this opinion ; but 
Richelieu, now more ſenſible that the loſs of the Iſle of Rhee 
would be imputed to him by his adverſaries, inſiſted, that the re- 
queſted relief of five or fix thouſand men ſhould be ſent to it; 
and that the want of a few regiments would not interrupt the 
ſiege of the city. This reſolution, favoured by Lewis's martial 
impetuoſity, was embraced ; and a number of tranſport veſſels 

being 
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being collected from Brouage, the Ifle of Oleron, and other ports, 
"To" the embarkation proceeded. Richelieu, in ſome of theſe places, 
perſonally ſuperintended it. Eager now, not only to ſave the 

Iſle of Rhee from falling into the hands of the Engliſh, but to 

baffle and affront Buckingham, his particular antagoniſt, he ex- 

N erted his utmoſt aſſiduity to render the enterprize ſucceſsful. Se- 
i conded by that ſpirited valour, always remarkable among the 
French officers, eſpecially when under the eye of their King, he 

ſoon ſaw every danger and difficulty deſpiſed and ſurmounted 

by them. Buckingham, uncircumſpect and careleſs to the laſt, 

had left open a landing place near the Fort de la Pree; and thi- 

ther an embarkation of twelve hundred men, and ſome cavalry, 

being conducted under Canaple, ſon of the Marſhal de Crequi, 

their ſafe arrival gave the firſt proſpe& of victory &. It was 

further aſſured, by a raſh and ill concerted eſcalade attempted 

by Buckingham againſt the main body of the Fort of St Mar- 

tin, now reinforced ; which iſſued in a repulſe, with a conſidera- 

ble loſs of men. Other larger diviſions of the embarkation now 

landing with ſecurity, every circumſtance conſpired to render the 

aſſault, or ſiege of the place, more impracticable and deſperate. 

__ The Duke was forced to abandon his trenches, and retire to the 
Bucking- Fofſe de ! Oye, in order to provide for the reimbarkment of his 
- troops. His retreat was harraſſed by the Marſhal Schomberg, at 
the head of a large body of men; and advantage being taken of 

the wheels he had to make in a morals, his rear f was attacked 
and defeated. Amidſt the ſlaughter of his ſoldiers, and the ta- 
king of ſeveral of his principal officers, Buckingham himſelf 
narrowly eſcaped being made priſoner ; a fate which would have 


added little to the juſt reproach and diſgrace he incurred by his 
| whole 
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whole conduct in this expedition, that was undertaken by him Boox II. 


from private pride and vanity, managed with weaknels, 
concluded with ſignal diſhonour to the arms of his Sovereign, 
and no leſs prejudice to that party of the Proteſtants in France, 
who, unhappily allured by his boaſtful promiſes of protection, 
were left expoſed by him to the reſentment of the court, ſo 


powerfully armed to accompliſh their ruin. 


To the defeat of the Engliſh enterprize upon the Iſle of Rhee, 


it was now the ambition of Lewis and his miniſter to join the 
ſiege and reduction of the city of Rochelle. By a ſingular fa- 
tality, it ſeemed, that the aid of England was likely to produce 
no other effect, but that of expoſing the town to be attacked, 
under more diſcouragement and diſadvantage than otherwiſe 
might have happened. The citizens, deprived of a great part of 
their winter ſtore of corn, by ſupplying the want of it in the 
Engliſh fleet, found reaſon to complain of their hard and unfor- 
tunate ſituation, In vain they implored Buckingham to remain 
ſome time longer on the coaſt, and wait reinforcements of ſhips 
and ſtores he expected from England. He gave them only ſome 
verbal aſſurances of future ſuccours, and ſoon left them to un- 
dergo the hardſhips of a cloſe blockade prepared for them *. 


Inſtead of a few barricades which hitherto had been erected to 


intercept convoys to them from the land fide, a line of circum- 
vallation was completely formed, and thirteen forts, along with 
a number of redoubts, were conſtructed upon it. The entrench- 
ment was ſo near the walls of Rochelle, as to be within the reach 
of the largeſt cannon-ſhot. Unfurniſhed with proviſions as the 


city was, -it would have been forced, before the end of. winter, 
to 
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wot 


to ſome eapitulation, had not the arrival of ſome ſtore-ſhips a- 
bated the growing diſtreſs of famine. N S 


+ 


The Duke of Rohan's endeavours to engage the Proteſtants 
in Languedoc and the Cevennes to eſpouſe his party in arms, 
proved, in ſeveral reſpects, unſucceſsful. He found among the 
noblefle, and in the towns, a general diſhke and averſion to the 
war he had projected, which few conſidered to be either neceſ- 
fary or expedient, There appeared to be no propenſity to ir 
from religious or political motives but what he himſelf fomented, 
The oppoſition and diſappointment he experienced cannot be 
better illuſtrated, than by mentioning the lamentation he poured 
out“ upon the declenſion of the FIR from their former 
military ſpirit. ** In our firſt religious wars, ' fays he, © warm 
„ zeal, fidelity, and ſecrecy, were the charaCteriſtics of our par- 
* ty. All had a confidence in their principal leaders, Upon a 
„ billet ſent from one of them, a war was begun, and ſome 
* bold enterprize undertaken in the ſtrongeſt places of the king- 
“ dom, But, in theſe days, ſo faithleſs are the people of our 
& profeſſion, and ſo great is their indifference and their langour 
* in the concerns of their religion, that it is more difficult to 
© overcome theſe obſtacles than to combat all the machinations 
© of our enemies.” The reaſon of this variation of character 
and conduct among the reformed in France was ſufficiently ob- 
vious. When religious toleration was maintained by no ſtand- 
ing law of the ſtate, but depended on temporary conceſſions, 
cither forced from the court, or artificially interpoſed by it; 
when no other principle but that of perpetual enmity and war 


with the Hugonots was adopted in the government, and the Ca- 
tholic 


* Le Vaſs. liv. 24. tom 10. p. 692. 
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tholic chieftains preſumed, on the known diſpoſition of the court, 


to violate its engagements ; the whole body of the Proteſtants 
was cloſely united by the apprehenſion of common danger. They 
took the field upon the ſignals of their chiefs, when they had no 
ſecurity for the enjoyment of their religion and their lives, but 
what their readineſs to appear in arms afforded them. But the 
long eſtabliſhment of the law of toleration, and the regard ſhown 
by the court for its ſupport, had delivered them from theſe ap- 
prehenſions, and diſſipated their confederacy in arms. The 
points they were now called to contend with the court, were 
neither fundamental, nor generally intereſting. They related to 
particular privileges of a civil or political kind, claimed by ſome 
cities and garriſons ; and it was evident, that only the ambition 
or diſcontent of individuals could repreſent them as a common 
cauſe, and the juſt ground of hoſtile controverſy with the ſtate, 
which protected them in all their other immunities. It was, 
therefore, no wonder that the Duke of Rohan found the Prote- 
ſtant party very differently affected from what they had formerly 
been as to war with government, and that many not only diſ- 
ſented from him, but oppoſed his enterpriſe as prejudicial to the 
general intereſt and welfare of their churches *®, With dithculty 
could he collect a body of five or ſix thoafind men to begin his 
campaign in the Rovergue. The Duke of Montmorenci oppo- 
ſed, and fought with him near Revel, where, though the victory 
was undecided, Rohan was ſoon obliged to retire from the coun- 


ty of Foix into Low Languedoc. 
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Richelieu's authority increaſed. Siege of Rochelle conducted by 
him. —Engliſh ſuccours ſent in vain to reheve it. Its capitula- 
tion and ſurrender. — Lewis prompted to an expedition into Italy. 
— Paſs of Suza forced, —Peace concluded with the Nuke of Sa- 
voy. - Remainder of the War with the Duke of Rohan's parti- 
zans,—Laſt Peace of Aletz concluded with the Proteſtants. 


He fame of defeating the Engliſh enterpriſe on the Iſle of 

I Rhee, and of the ſubſequent inveſting the city of Ro- 
chelle, redounded to the particular credit of Cardinal Richelieu, 
and to the eſtabliſhment of his favour with the King. Though 
the Marſhals, and other generals of the army, endured not that 
this ſucceſs ſhould be aſcribed to an eccleſiaſtic, whoſe appear- 
ance in the camp, and activity in military operations, they con- 
ſidered as prepoſterous in itſelf, and an invaſion of their pro- 
vince; yet Lewis was inclined to a different judgment. In the 
midſt of ſeveral conteſts for precedency that aroſe among the 
chief commanders, as well as their diſagreement in the councils 
of war, he found himſelf more at eaſe, and capable of determi- 
ning every diſpute with more aſſurance, by the help of the Car- 
dinal, who never wanted reſolution or an expedient to execute 
his purpoſes. Highly pleaſed with the preſent poſture of his af- 


fairs, which exceeded his expeCtation, he acknowledged himſelf 


indebted for it to the ſagacity and induſtrious ſervice of his mi- 
niſter; 
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niſter; and, to teſtify the ſenſe he had of his merit, Lewis inveſt- 
ed him with the rank of Lieutenant-general of his armies in 
Poictou, Xaintonge, and the Pars d' Aums ; a commiſſion, which 
gave him the chief command of the fiege of Rochelle in the ab- 
ſence of his Majeſty. 


The royal fleet equipped by the Duke of Guiſe in the ports of 
Britanny, being now arrived in the bay of Rochelle, and joined 
to a ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips commanded by Don Frederic of 
Toledo, Lewis was more encouraged in his hopes of reducing, 
in a ſhort time, this bulwark of the Proteſtant party under his o- 
bedience. The latter navy, which Philip IV. had long promiſed 
to furniſh, and ſtill offered to augment, proved, however, a very 
inſignificant aid *. Its late arrival, the bad condition of the ſhips, 
and the affected caprice of the Spaniſh Admiral, gave foundation 
to believe, that Philip became an auxiliary in the war, more in 
ſhew, and to preſerve his Catholic reputation, than from any 
real deſire of ſupporting the French court. Pretending diſguſt 
at the little honour paid him, and his not being allowed, like an 
ambaſſador, to be covered before the King, Don Frederic aſked 
leave to return with his ſquadron, and obtained it. The recep- 
tion of the Spar.iſh General Spinola, now recalled from the wars 
in the Netherlands to thoſe ariſing in Italy, and, in his paſſage 
to Spain, commiſſioned by Philip to wait on the court of France, 
was ſo different, as to ſhow that honours are always, in ſome de- 
gree, attached to characters. In Paris, where he firſt appeared, 
every mark of reſpe& was thown him; and, when he arrived at 
the camp before Rochelle, the King, the generals, and officers, 
concurred in revering and honouring one ſo diſtinguiſhed by his 


military fame. The drums were beat in all the quarters where 
O O 2 he 


* Nani, ibid. 
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he paſſed, though no order was given for this particular honour 
by cuſtom. appropriated to the King. But the ſoldiers inſiſted 
that it was due to him, as their common father. He was ſhown 
the trenches, and the great mole, or dyke, that was begun to be 
thrown into the ſea ; and his opinion of their cohſtrution was 
reſpectfully aſked by the engineers and marſhals. A particular 
anſwer was politely declined by him“, who, attentive to the po- 
litical intereſt of his maſter, as much as to the compliments paid 
him, perceived that the taking of Rochelle would be unfavoura- 
ble to it, and enable Lewis to turn his arms abroad. It is accor- 
dingly ſaid, that he adviſed Philip to be ſparing of his. ſuccours. 
to France, which, relieved from inteſtine faction, would ſoon prove 
a formidable opponent of the Auſtrian grandeur. 


While the particular favour of Lewis, increaſed by the ſucceſs 
of his undertakings, gave Richelieu more F intereſt and autho- 
rity in the ſtate, there was a party, both in the court and army, 
that envied and ſecretly oppoſed. his elevation. The Duke of Or- 
leans, long diſſatisfied with him, found that Mary de Medicis, 
his mother, entertained not the ſame regard to this miniſter of her 
creation; but, alienated from him, formed the deſign of intro- 
ducing others into the direQtion of affairs, that would ſhow them- 
ſelves leſs aſpiring, and more ſubſervient to her views, than this 
preſumptuous prelate, who appeared to engroſs the King's fa- 
vour to himſelf, and gain an unrivalled aſcendency in all his 
councils. Her former taſte for adminiſtration, though abated,. 
was not extinguiſhed ; and it revived, when ſhe ſaw that her ſon, 
naturally reſigned to the influence of ſome director, was likely to. 
be wholly governed. by one of Richelieu's political and enterpri- 

ang. © 


* Gramond. lib. 18. p. 743. + II. Mercurio, p- 1519. Mem, de Baſſom- 
piere, p. 433+ 
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ſing genius. With the view of preventing this conſequence, ſhe 
had endeavoured to attach the Chancellor Marillac to her intereſt, 
and had promoted the advancement of Father Berulle to the ſame 
eccleſiaſtical dignity with Richelieu. But theſe aſſociates, Joined 
with ſome diſcontented commanders in the army, conſtituted no 
ſufficient balance to the growing power of the miniſter. They 
hardly ſhowed their oppoſition ; and only watched for ſome op- 
portunity to render it effectual. The Queen-mother, ſenſible of 


the weakneſs of her party, choſe to conceal her reſentment, and miniſh it. 


to uſe ſome artificial means of embroiling the Cardinal's miniſtry, 


when an open attack upon it might prove dangerous.. A plot, 
for the marriage of the Duke of Orleans, already practiſed with 
ſuccels, ſeemed to be the eaſieſt, and leaſt exceptionable contrivance. 


The opportunity for it was preſented by the reſidence of the Prin- 


ceſs Mary, daughter to the new Duke of Mantua, with her aunt 
the Dutcheſs of Longueville at Paris, who might obtain the dutchy 


of Monsferrat for her dowry. When Gaſton declared himſelf the 


paſſionate ſuitor of this Lady, the Queen-mother feigned herſelf 


highly diſguſted with him, from the view, as it is believed, of 


ingratiating herſelf more with the King, who always retained a 
jealouſy of her ſuperior affection for his brother. But, in what- 
ever ſhape this intrigue was conducted, its natural tendency was 
to revive the ſpirit of faction, at a period when the King's ab- 
lence from the capital, and the employment of the army in the 
ſiege of Rochelle, afforded it the freeſt ſcope. 


Lewis, finding it neceſſary, on account of ſome apprehended 
commotions, to return to Paris, the charge of the ſiege and of the 
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mole for ſhutting up the nal of Rochelle, and the execution of 


its difficult ſtructure, were reckoned among the prodigies of that he 
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age. It was, however, more a work of ſtupenduous labour, than 
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of mechaniſm *. It was the projection of a pier or dike, of 
140 toiſes, or 840 feet in length, and of breadth ſufficient to re- 
ſiſt the greateſt force of the tides. The entrance of the canal, or 
harbour, was quite croſſed by it, in a ſection that lay without the 
reach of the city cannon ; and two forts ſecured its extremities on 
the land points, and contributed to defend the acceſs to it on ei- 
ther ſide by the ſea. Several trials had been made by the celebrated 
Italian engineer Pompey Targon, to conſtruct a floating barricade 


that might anſwer the intention; but without effect. The rear- 


ing of a ſolid maſs of ſtone and wood, though it promiſed more 
ſucceſs, was an enterpriſe ſo laborious and expenſive, as would 
have diſcouraged any one, not poſſeſſed of that bold reſolution, 
and indefatigable ſpirit, which characteriſed the Cardinal. Upon 


a plan ſuggeſted by two Frenchmen , Lewis Metezeau, and John 


Tiriot, the fabric was begun, and gradually roſe, in ſpite of the 
impetuoſity of the tides and ſtorms, to the proper elevation, 
Richelieu's ardour was ſeen in his cloſe ſuperintendence of the 
work, and in the liberal diſtributions of money he made among 
the workmen and ſoldiers employed in it. When he beheld it, 
ſtable on its foundation, and towering above the waves, he anti- 
cipated in his mind the joytul proſpect of accompliſhing the re- 
duction of Rochelle; that favourite object of his ambition, and 
which he accounted a preliminary one to his other grand and ex- 
tenſive views. 


While Rochelle, thus cloſe begirt by ſea and land, was threaten- 
ed with ſubjection to the yoke of power, and, in the mean time, 
began to experience the hardſhips of a ſiege, the reſolution and 
courage of the citizens were not ſhaken, but rather mere harden- 


ed, 


* Gramond, ibid. p. 741. Nani, ibid. p. 597. + Henault. abbregs chron- 
p. 410. f 
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ed, by deſpair of obtaining any equitable treaty with the court. 
They had elected Guiton for their mayor; a man as much an 
enthuſiaſt for the liberties and privileges of the city as had ever 
appeared, in the times of its greateſt ſplendour, to defend rhem. 
He had at firſt declined the office, not from timidity, to which 
he was a ſtranger, but from his high conceptions of the duty to 
be performed in it. His conſent to accept the function was ex- 
preſſed in theſe remarkable terms: Since ſuch is your plea- 
% ſure *, fellow citizens,” ſaid he, © I will be your mayor. But 
“I agree to it upon this expreſs condition, that I be permitted to 
« plunge this dagger into the breaſt of the firſt man that ſpeaks 
« of ſurrendering. I give liberty to any one to uſe it againſt me 
© whenever I ſhall propoſe to capitulate. Let the poignard, then, 
e be depoſited here, on the table of the city-hall, that it may be 
« ready, and ſacredly aſſumed, for ſuch a ſtroke.” The reſolute 
ſpirit of Guiton was diffuſed among the ſoldiers and the bulk of 
the inhabitants, who, reminded by their preachers of the former 
conflicts of their fathers with ſimilar dangers, animated one an- 
other to emulate the renown they had obtained, and to hold 
dearer than their lives the benefits tranſmitted by their invincible 


courage and bravery. 


Though diſpoſed to ſuffer the greateſt extremities, it was ma- 
nifeſt tc the Rochellers, that, without foreign ſuccours, their city 
could not long reſiſt the powerful efforts made to ſubdue it by 
force or by famine. In looking around for ſuch aid, every view 
of it ſeemed to be darkened, or to + altogether loſt. Any hoped 
for commotions in the provinces, that might diminith the power 
employed againſt them, were proved to be deſperate, and hardly 


availed to keep the Duke of Rohan in the field. The confuſion 
into 


* Gramond, ibid. p. 744 
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into which moſt of the neighbouring ſtates of Europe appeared 
to be thrown by the victories of Ferdinand II. in Germany, the 
exhauſted condition of the republic of Holland, and the flame of 
war ſpreading into Italy, excluded even the chance of aſſiſtance 
to a city, in the fate of which ſcarce any of them was particular- 
ly intereſted, and that was generally conſidered as in an unjuſti- 
fiable ſtate of revolt againſt its ſovereign. From this conjuncture 


of foreign events, the motive to any of the Proteſtant powers to 
interpoſe in behalf of the Rochellers was diſſipated ; and it ſeem- 


ed to be more, in policy, the immediate wiſh of theſe ſtates, that 


France ſhould be delivered from all inteſtine convulſion, and 
throw her weight into the unequal balance of Europe, than that 


the cauſe of Rochelle, and the Proteſtants in France, ſhould be 
ſupported, unleſs in the way of amicable mediation, England 
alone, engaged in war with France, from peculiar grounds, that 
have been mentioned, was under a tie of honour, as well as of 
intereſt, not to ſuffer Rochelle to be overwhelmed. Yet the pro- 
ſpe& of its aid was ambiguous, and the eſtimate of it leſſened, 


by the late ill conducted expedition under Buckingham. The in- 


conſtancy of that favourite was to be feared, more eſpecially 
when it was underſtood that the ambaſſadors of Chriſtian King 
of Denmark, in concert with thoſe of Holland, ſolicited the King 
of England to make peace with France, and offered their maſter's 
mediation for that purpoſe. But the probity of Charles I. who 
remembered, and owned the obligation of his promiſe to the en- 
voys of Rochelle, ſecured to them that aſſiſtance, which other- 
wiſe was rendered precarious. Notwithſtanding the forcible ar- 
guments uſed by the ambaſſadors, he replied to the more pathe- 
tic remonſtrance of the deputies about the fituation of Rochelle. 
“» Sooner will I hazard all the force of my kingdom, than behold 
the deſtruction of a people who, according to good faith, have 
* traſted to my protection.“ Though unaſſured of pecuniary 

ſupplies 
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ſupplies from a new parliament, which was called, he entered in- 
into a formal treaty with the commiſhoners of Rochelle, and ſti- 
pulated in it for ſuch ſuccours of men, proviſions, and warlike 
ſtores, as could be expected from him. 


If any circumſtance contributed to fix the wavering mind of 
Buckingham, and confirm Charles in his reſolution to aſſiſt the 
Rochellers, it was the high tone now affected by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu and the court of France, Conſcious of the advantageous 
condition of their affairs, they appeared to ſlight the conjunction 
of the Engliſh power with that of Rochelle, as leſs formidable 
than they lately apprehended ; and finding themſelves applied to 
by the King of Denmark, the States-General, the republic of 
Venice, and other Princes, as that power in Europe moſt capable 
to adjuſt its general balance, they gave a cold and indifferent re- 
ply to the propoſitions that were made about a peace with Eng- 
land. It was even inſiſted on, before their envoys were admit- 
ted to audience, that they ſhould uſe no ſolicitations in favour of 


the Rochellers. 


The ſteady courage ſhown by Richelieu at this period, appears 
in a very remarkable light, when we conſider that he not only 
perſiſted in his plan of reducing Rochelle, in defiance of the naval 
power of England ; but that, Iooking abroad to the progreſs of 
the Auſtrian dominion both in Germany and Italy, he endeavour- 
ed, by ſeveral foreign negotiations, to form obſtructions to it, and 
to pave the way to that ſignal oppoſition which he hoped ſoon to 
exert with the undivided power of his royal maſter. The en- 
couragement and aſſiſtance he gave to the Duke of Nevers *, 


who, at this time, ſucceeded to the dutchy of Mantua and Monts- 


P p ferrat, 


* Nani hiſt, tom. 3. p. 62. 
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ferrat, upon the death of Vincent II. and had to ſtruggle with the 
Emperor and his allies for the poſſeſſion of it, proved his atten- 
tion to be thus extended beyond the ſiege of Rochelle to the great 
theatre of Europe, and that he now meditated the part to be acted 
by France in the intereſting events which paſſed in it. 


While the Cardinal ſeemed ſo determined and animated to ac- 
compliſh his purpoſe of reducing Rochelle, his ſecret opponents 
wiſhed not to behold his intereſt in the ſtate exalted by ſucceſs in 
this undertaking. Some of the chief nobility, without much fa- 
vouring the Proteſtants, were political enough to conſider Ro- 
chelle as a neceſſary prop to their own independency, and had no 
defire that ſuch a corner-ſtone of antient liberty ſhould be re- 
moved. They, at leaſt, thought the bold enterpriſe projected by 
one of the Cardinal's high and imperious ſpirit to be ominous of 
what he might further attempt againſt themſelves *. But theſe 
ſpeculative politicians were not the antagoniſts whoſe oppoſition 
was ſo much felt by Richelieu, as that of others, who endeavour- 
ed to ſupplant his credit with the King by artful inſinuations, 
and, by repreſenting his ſchemes as extremely hazardous or im- 
practicable, to interrupt their execution, and defeat their ſucceſs. 
While Lewis remained at Paris, ſeveral arguments were thrown 
out before him, in order to diſcourage his return to the fiege of 
Rochelle, It was ſignified by Marillac, the keeper of the ſeals, 
that his Majeſty ſhould avoid expoſing himſelf to be affronted, by 
beholding the unequal combat of his fleet with the more nume- 
rous one of England, and that it was enough for his general offi- 
cers to run the hazard of any diſaſter or diſgrace which might 
enſue. Others alledged, that the marſhy ſoil, and humid air about 


Rochelle, would prove injurious to his health in the critical 
months 


II. Mercurio, p. 1521. 
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months of the ſpring. But, notwithſtanding the two Queens 
warmly inſiſted on this laſt argument, Lewis would not be de- 
tained in his capital while Richelieu urged his return to the ſiege, 
and repreſented his preſence as abſolutely requiſite to its proſpe- 


rous iſſue. 


Some weeks after Lewis arrived in his camp before Rochelle, 
the Engliſh fleet, commanded by Lord Denbigh, appeared in the 
bay of that city. That of France, compoſed of about forty ſhips, 
at firſt weighed anchor, and made ſhew of advancing to fight“; 
but it ſoon fell back to its ſtation near the great dike croſſing the 
harbour, and formed a line to defend it, The Engliſh Admiral, 
beholding this double encounter he had to undergo, made no 
haſte to attack the enemy ; and, contrary to the uſual ſpirit of 
the Engliſh ſea-captains, he appeared to conſider the danger his 
ſhips might run with extreme attention, In vain was he implored 
by the deputics of Rochelle, who were aboard with him, either 
to attempt the paſſage of the Mole with ſome light veſſels, or to 
engage the French navy. He declated the action, any way, to be 
too hazardous ; and when they offered, with the ſmall craft col- 
lected by their party, to take the enterpriſe of the paſſage upon 
themſelves, on condition that he furniſhed them with four mer- 
chant ſhips, fitted up like men of war, and with ſome ſoldiers to 
be embarked in the ſtore veſſels, he ſtill ſhifted the propoſal, un- 
der various pretences ; and at laſt, after eight days ſpent in uſe- 
leſs parade, he ſet fail for England. | 


This judden retreat of the Engliſh Admiral, without any effort 
to fight rhe French fleet, or to throw ſuccours of men or provi- 
ſions into Rochelle, ſeemed ſtrange and unaccountable to the be- 

Pp 2 ſieged 


* Mem. de Rohan, ibid. p. 353. Carte, b. 22. p. 194. 
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Book II. ſieged and their partizans, who meaſured the zeal of the Engliſh 


— 
1628. 


officers for this military ſervice by their own, and imagined that 


the naval force commanded by them was fully equal to it. As 
the Earl of Denbigh was not accuſed of cowardice, and yet acted 
with palpable faintneſs and unconcern, it was concluded that the 


orders given him were defective, and that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham had ſo contrived it, that the Engliſh aid ſhould ſerve only 
as an illuſion to acquit his royal maſter of the promiſe he had 
given, without being intended to produce the neceſſary and ef- 
fectual relief expected by the Rochellers. When Denbigh's con- 
duct was complained of by the agents of the latter at the court 
of England, and the matter was canvaſſed by the King's coun- 
cil, there appeared to be ſome ground for this allegation . That 
nobleman reſted part of his defence on the inaccuracy of his or- 
ders, which, in the eſſential point about fighting the enemy, 
were interlined in Charles's own hand. It is, however, almoſt 
impoſſible to aſſign any reaſon or motive that Buckingham could 
have for this management. The ſupport of his own degraded 
reputation, as well as regard to the honour of his King and the 
nation, the particular ſpite he entertained againſt Richelieu, and 
natural diſdain to be again worſted by him, muſt be owned to 
be inſurmountable arguments againſt ſuch a ſuppoſition. Both 
the French and Engliſh hiſtorians have, therefore, found great 
ſcope for oppoſite opinions and conjectures upon the appearance 
made by the Engliſh fleet before Rochelle ; the recital of them, 
as unſatisfactory, may well be omitted. But it deſerves to be re- 
marked, that the former have endeavoured to ſolve the diffi- 
culty by an anecdote, recommended more by its curioſity than 
any proof given of its truth T. It is aſſerted, that, by Cardinal 


Richelieu's inſtigation, Lewis's Queen, ſo much adored by Buck- 
ingham, 


* Tbid, de Rohan. + Henault abbrege chron. p. 411, 


a 
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ingham, had wrote a letter, in a flattering ſtrain, to the Duke, who 
thus caught by the bait of his vanity, was eaſily inclined to reſtrain 
the activity of the fleet ſent to relieve Rochelle. The French 
writers have ſubſtituted more anecdotes in the room of hiſtorical 
facts than the authors of any other nation. The reign of 
Lewis XIII. is ſo particularly repleniſhed with them, that it would 
not be difficult to compile a connected hiſtory of it upon theſe 
vague authorities. But it unfortunately happens, that moſt of 
them are as little calculated for entertainment as for real infor- 


mation. 


The city of Rochelle now abandoned by the Engliſh, its only 
auxiliaries, experienced the calamities conſequent to deſperate re- 
ſolution, deſtitute of proper ſtrength. Even unanimity, the con- 
ſolation of diſtreſs, in ſome meaſure, for ſook them. A miſun- 
derſtanding aroſe between Guiton, the mayor, and the counſel- 
lors of the preſidial court in the city, about accepting terms of 
capitulation offered by the King. The former violently oppoſed 
any propoſition of this kind, which the majority of the latter 
were diſpoſed to embrace. In a meeting of theſe magiſtrates, 
Guiton gave a blow with his fiſt to one of them, which was re- 
turned by another. They preſumed to puniſh the inſult on their 
body, by iſſuing an arret againſt the perſon of the mayor *, But 
Guiton, who ſwayed the populace, ſoon appeared with an armed 
band of them to take vengeance on his opponents. Two of them, 
who were moſt obnoxious to him, fled out of the city, and were 
received into the King's camp. After this outrage, none dared 
to controul the arbitrary will of Guiton, who, when admoniſh- 
ed of the death of many of the citizens, by continual hardſhips 


and want, replied, with the auſterity natural to him, „I will a- 
* bide 


*# Gramond, p. 747. 
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„ bide in my reſolution while one of them remains to ſhut the 
* gates.” Through his obſtinacy, the conditions of ſurrender, 
ſtill added to the King's ſummons, were rejected; and, at laſt, 
in a conference agreed to by him, he contended ſo inflexibly for 
the preſervation of the walls and ramparts of the city, that the 
capitulation was broken off. | | 


The hoped for return of the Engliſh navy, with effectual relief 
to the ſuffering city, again contributed to inſpire the Rochellers 


with reſolution to endure every extremity. The King of Eng- 


A ſecond and 
larger arma- 
ment prepa- 
red in Eng- 

land; 


Septemb. 2. 


is ſtopt by 
the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Buck · 
ingham. 


land, notwithſtanding the late cruel diſappointment given them, 
renewed his aſſurances to their envoys, that he would fit out ſuch 
an armament as could not fail to raiſe the ſiege. Great prepara- 
tions were, in reality, made by him; but the ſlow progreſs in e- 
quipping the fleet correſponded not with the exigencies of the 
city, and ſtill gave ground to the beſieged to ſuſpect Bucking- 
ham's views with regard to them. Their agents loudly com- 
plained of his delay; and, to give them more ſatisfaction, the 
Duke ſet out with the King himſelf for Portſmouth, the place 
of the general embarkation. In the midſt of the vaſt crowd at- 
tending Buckingham's orders, he had thought proper to ſhow a 
letter of intelligence he had received to Soubiſe, and the other 
French deputies, relative to ſome ſupply of proviſions thrown by 
land into the city; the veracity of which was queſtioned by the 
latter. Expreſſing their ſentiments in the lively agitated man- 
ner of the French, they were conceived by the Engliſh officers 
that were preſent, to be inflamed with paſſion againſt the Duke. 
He had juſt parted from them, and was whiſpering ſomething to 
a colonel of the army, when, feeling himſelf ſtruck to the heart, 
by an unſeen hand, he cried out, the villain has killed me ;” 
and, pulling out the knife lodged in his breaſt, fell inſtantly to 


the ground. The aſſaſſin being unſpied in the great throng and 
confuſion, 
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confuſion, it was at firſt believed that the blow was given by 
ſome of the Frenchmen *, who were immediately challenged, 
and threatened with death. But a hat being taken up, with a 
ſcrip of written paper ſtuck to the inſide of it, and a man pbſer- 
ved walking without the gate uncovered, the real murderer ap- 
peared to all to be pointed out. Not only undiſmayed, but com- 
poſed in his look and geſture, Felton, for ſo he was called, pre- 
ſently confeſſed the deed, and ſeemed to exult in it. He told 
them, his inducement to it might be read in the paper found in 
his hat, which contained ſome lines taken from the petition of 
the houſe of commons to the King, and applied to Buckingham 
as the enemy of his country. Being a lieutenant of foot, it was 
alſo known, that he had been refuſed the vacant commiſſion of 
captain by the Duke, and that indignation at this diſappointment 
had made him quit the ſervice. Thus did the firſt favourite of a 
great prince fall a victim to the animoſity and political phrenzy 
of a man of obſcure rank, while, during his ſway in the Engliſh 
court under two kings, his inconſiderate purpoſes, his oſtentation, 
and his vain projects, had excited diſguſt and oppoſition to his 
meaſures, rather than perſonal hatred againſt him ; and many 
who wiſhed his removal from the cabinet, remembered his libe- 
rality, and regretted his fatal exit. 


The Engliſh armament, that proceeded ſlowly before Buck- 
ingham's death, was now quickly completed under the orders, 
and inſpection of the king. The Earl of Lindſey was appointed 
to the chief command of the fleet; which conſiſted of near a 
hundred and twenty fail, including the tranſports, and other 
veſſels, attending the men of war. The land forces amounted 
to eight thouſand, Great expectations were formed, with reſpect 

to 


* Ibid, Mem. de Rohan, Carte, vol. 4. p. 195. 
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Book II. to the operations of ſuch a navy; when it appeared in formidable 
3 array, in the end of September, before Rochelle; though ſuch * 
* 30. was the famiſhed condition of the city, that the old Dutcheſs Ro- 

han is ſaid to have been reduced to eat horſe fleſh, and to the al- 

lowance of four or five ounces of bread a day. Nothing of im- 

portance, however, was performed for the relief of the beſieged, 
208 Engliſh or for the honour of the naval power of England. All the in- 
land forces, duſtry, and contrivances uſed by the Engliſh commanders, and 
2 4. officers, to annoy the enemy's ſhips, or to ſilence their land bat- 
ley, teries, ſeemed only to expole their want of ſkill, and the mo- 
derate degree of their valour, in the ſpecies of combat to which 
they were now called. The mole was held to be impregnable ; 
and the French fleet, commanded by the Chevalier de Valengai, 
was ſo moored in with the forts at land, as not to be acceſſible, 


without much hazard. The Engliſh fireſhips, and ſome. veſſels 
fitted up in ſuch a manner with powder mines, as to throw huge 
ſtones againſt the dike, were driven aſide, or proved uſeleſs. Af- 
ter two days were ſpent in cannonading the French ſhips, and 
batteries, with little effect, the Engliſh Admiral thought it not 
improper to deliberate on his further motions, and to be more 
particularly informed of the ſtate of the enemy's forces at land, 
and that of the beſieged town. Montague, who has been for- 
merly mentioned, and had been ſent a-ſhore to the French camp, 
about the releaſe of ſome priſoners g, offered to return and bring 
this intelligence, and to make his beſt obſervations on the ſtrength 


* LAI of the dike. Whether the employment of this agent, ſo well 


w rent known by his intrigues, only excited the jealouſy of the French 
denen, officers on board the Engliſh ſquadron, or whether the Earl of 


: Lindſey really entertained the view of ſome negotiation with 
| Cardinal 


* Tbid. p. 396. Grammond, ibid. p. 747- Carte ibid. p. 197. 
+ De Rohan, p. 391. Mem. de Baſſompiere, p* 456. 
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Cardinal Richelieu; it is certain, that offence was taken, and 
oppoſition made to this propoſal. But, when it appeared that 
Montague had held conference with Richelieu, and that he was 
deſpatched into England for further inſtructions, the French de- 
puties nd longer doubted that a ſeparate treaty was deſigned by 
the Engliſh Admiral. In vain were they aſſured, that the ſub- 
ject of this conference related not to them, but to the general 
affairs of Europe. Perſuaded that the Engliſh ated artificially, 
and would betray their intereſt, they loſt all confidence 1n their 
protection, and reſolved to manage a capitulation for themſelves. 
The ſame apprehenſions of the conduct of the Engliſh being 
communicated to the unrelieved, and ſtarving people of Ro- 
chelle *, the deputies of both were ſent to treat with Richelieu, 
about ſurrendering to his Majeſty. The able miniſter. perceived 
the miſunderſtanding that had ariſen between them and their 


auxiliaries, and artfully fomented it. He drew from them, in 


the courſe of the conferences, ſome unwary confeſſions about the 
deplorable diſtreſs of the city; and, upon this intelligence, found 
no difficulty of preſcribing abſolutely the terms of their ſubmiſ- 
ſion. They were rigid; but without any cruel or wanton ſeve- 
rity. Condemned to the forfeiture of all their city privileges, and 
to the demolition of their walls and ramparts; the Rochellers 
were allowed a general amneſty for their paſt rebellion, ſecurity 
for their perſons and effects, and the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion in the city. This capitulation was extended to the French 
who were on board the Engliſh fleet; and what particularly teſ- 
tified Richelieu's regard to ſound policy, beyond what was prac- 
tiſed in a more civilized period of the monarchy, he encouraged 
all the French proteſtants, whether ſoldiers or tradeſmen, who, 
upon the late inſurrection, had retired from Rochelle, or the iſte of 


Q. q Rhee, 


* Gramond. p. 750. Baſſompiere, p. 400» 
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Rhee, into England, or other foreign parts, to return to their 
country, by granting them the ſame indemnity, and like privi- 
leges. 


j 

When a diviſion of Lewis's troops took poſſeſſion of Rochelle, 
on the thirtieth of October, it was viſible to them what dire 
havock and deſolation the ſiege of thirteen months had made a- 
mong the inhabitants. Of fifteen thouſand capable of bearing 
arms, ſcarce four thouſand remained, and theſe fo worn out 
with hunger and fatigue, that they looked * like ſpectres, ra- 
ther than men. In the ſtreets and houſes many dead bodies 
lay uninterred, and uncovered, from the diſability of the li- 
ving to perform this office, ſo requiſite for their own preſerva- 
tion. Though this ſpectacle was in part expected, it ſtruck the 
Catholic officers with horror, mixed with compaſſion. Lewis 
had humanely ordered the ſoldiers to give bread to the popu- 
lace without money. When what they eagerly ſollicited, as 
their only relief, was thus reached out to them, ſeveral greedily 
devouring it, were obſerved to drop down, and die ſuffocated. 
Richelieu entered the city, followed by waggons, loaded with 
proviſions of all kinds, which were diſtributed gratuitouſly to 
the needy people. Invited by his order, whole families flocked 
to his lodgings, and received ſupply. It was then that he may 
be ſaid to have taſted the ſweeteſt pleaſure of his conqueſt; 
which, he owned, had been, many years before, the ſubject of 
his thoughts. In the peaceable functions of his dioceſe, at Lu- 
con near Rochelle, he had often conſidered how this citadel of 
the Proteſtants might be reduced, and he ſpoke of it as appear- 
ing to him miraculous, that what had then paſſed through his 
imagination, like a dream, ſhould be now accompliſhed by him. 
In 


* Mem. de Pontis, ibid. p. 469. Gramond- ibid. 
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In the exultation felt by him, and other courtiers, the Mayor's Book II. 
obdurate reſiſtance was not only forgotten, but his unthaken 
1628, 

bravery was admired. He was looked upon as a ſuitable repreſenta- 

tive of that antient city, which had ſo long defied all invaſions of 

its liberty; and he appeared, indeed, like fome fragment of its Gothic 
towers, that ſtill ſtood upright amidſt their ruins. Richelieu ſaw, i 
and was entertained with him; and he was ſuppoſed to have ; | 
given a more mellow reply to that miniſter, than was expected fi 
from him, when he ſaid, on the ſubject of the ſurrender of Ro- 
chelle *, “ That it was better to yield the city to the King, who. 
* knew the way to reduce it, than to give it to one that un- 
* derſtood not how to throw ſuccours into it.” His chagrin 
returned, when it was ſignified to him, in the Cardinal's name, 
that the halberts were no longer to be carried before him, as 
enſigns of privileges which did not ſubſiſt. He declared, that, 
had he foreſeen this uſage, he would have reſiſted to his laſt 
breath. The Dutcheſs of Rohan, and her daughter, who choſe 
not to be particularly named in the capitulation, were reputed. 
obſtinate, and ſhut up as ſuch in the caſtle of Niort. This ſeve- 
rity to one of her venerable age and quality, is warmly animad- 
verted on by her ſon, who contraſts in his memoirs the merit 
of her character with her F ſufferings, and touches his reader 
with his conceptions of both. In all other points, it is owned, 
by the moſt ſanguine Proteſtant writers, that faith and juſtice. 
were obſerved, and humanity, and ſome degree of generoſity, 
exerciſed by Lewis, and his miniſter, in executing the capitula-- 
tion of Rochelle. 
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In ſuch manner was this town, famous for long maintaining 
its independent privileges, ſubjected to the power of the King , 
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diſarmed, made liable to the tallies, and its government and po- 
lice changed. In favour of its commerce, the taxes were not to 
exceed four thouſand livres ; but, by a contrary preſcription, no 
ſtrangers were permitted to eſtabliſh themſelves there. The Ca- 


tholic authors enumerate its frequent inſurrections in the courſe 


of two centuries, or from the reign of Lewis XI. And the Pro- 
teſtant writers expatiate on its antient privileges, as the juſt re- 
compenſe of its ſtout defence, and of its attachment to the crown 
of France in the wars with the Engliſh. They repreſent its re- 
volts againſt the arbitrary will of the kings, as neither unjuſtifiable 
nor dangerous to the monarchy ; and they particularly inſiſt on 
the protection which the injured princes of the blood and Hen- 
ry IV. himſelf found there. It was certainly ſuch an lum as 
ſeveral of the diſcontented nobles, both Catholic and Proteſtant, 
wiſhed to ſubſiſt in the ſtate, and to have recourſe to, in caſe of 
emergencies, © We were fools enough,” ſaid Baſſompiere, 
“ when ſpited againſt the court, to take Rochelle.” Its reduc- 
tion, inded, tended to overawe and check the turbulent ſpirit of 
the great Lords, as well as to ſubvert the Proteſtant party. De- 
prived of their chief fortreſſes, the latter henceforth ceaſed to be 
formidable, and altogether loſt their name and conſideration a- 
broad. Foreign ſtates, of their religion, being much intereſted 
in oppoling the Auſtrian grandeur, and diſpoſed to form a confe- 
deracy with France againſt it, beheld the fall of Rochelle at this 
period with flight concern, In its particular fate, none of them 
had either ſuch intereſt of policy or commerce as the Engliſh, 
who had ſo ill conducted the enterpriſe of its relief. Even they 
are reckoned by the Duke of Rohan to have been ſecretly ſway- 
ed by the views of the other powers ; though this obſervation is 
not ſupported by any proof. Richelieu boaſted “ that he had 

taken 


II. Mercurio, p. 1523. 


job 
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taken Rochelle in ſpite of three kings; meaning thoſe of Eng- 
land and Spain, and the King of France himſelf. It has been 
obſerved, that the other miniſters of Lewis XIII. who envied 
Richelieu, had occaſionally cooled his ardour in this undertaking. 
Its ſucceſs forms a ſort of aera remarkable in the hiſtory of the 
French government, which, delivered from the preſſure of the 
proteſtant party, acquired an internal vigour corroborative of 
the royal power and authority, and, in conſequence of Richelieu's 
management, productive of political and military renown to the 


nation. 


Eight days had ſcarcely elapſed after the ſurrender of Rochelle, 
till it became viſible, that the protracting it for that ſhort ſpace 
might have baffled all Lewis's laborious efforts. One day's ſwell 
of the ſea, by a winter ſtorm, overwhelmed near forty toiſes 
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of the famous mole *; and a ſhip driven by the wind, paſſed 


over every obſtacle into the harbour without damage. So caſual 
and fortuitous often is that ſucceſs, which princes and command- 
ers of armies aſcribe to their military power and ſkill. Lewis 
probably conſidered it as a more fortunate circumſtance, that the 
Engliſh fleet, which ſtill threatened a deſcent at Brouage, had left 
the coaſt of France, without attempting any enterpriſe, and, be- 
ſide the forfeiture of fame, diminiſhed in its number by the loſs 
of more than twenty veſſels. Perhaps, on no other occaſion was 
the name of the Engliſh power at fea ſo proſtituted, as in the 
three expeditions that have been recited, The ſea and land for- 
ces employed in them were equal, if not ſuperior, to the greateſt 
armaments Queen Elizabeth had ſent out to invade the coaſts of 
Spain, by which the higheſt renown had been acquired. It ap- 
peared a circumſtance no leſs remarkable and ſurpriſing, that, 

when 
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* Mem. de Pontis, ibid. 
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when the court of England offered larger ſuccours to the Prote- 
ſtants in France than had been given at any particular period to 
Henry IV. they ſhould have only miniſtered to their prejudice ; 
and that Rochelle, a maritime city, the capital of their ſtrength, 
ſhould then have been loſt. To complete the ſatisfaction of 
Lewis and his miniſter, it remained that the reſiſtance made by 
the Duke of Rohan in Languedoc ſhould be quaſhed with equal 


* 


ſucceſs. 


The martial conteſt prolonged by this chieftain may, for the 
further illuſtration of his character, merit the particular narra- 
tive of hiſtory. It would exhibit him as able both in council 
and in the field, magnanimous, active, induſtrious, and poſſeſſing 
many of the qualities of the military hero, but not of the pa- 
triot, unleſs allowance be made for ſome political prejudices com- 
mon to that period, and connected with his religious principles. 
Though his character deſerves not to be drawn with thoſe florid 
ſtrokes which ſome Proteſtant writers have given it, who have 
called him and his brother, the /aft of the French, as Brutus and 
Caſſius were ſaid to be of the Romans, it would be difficult for 
any impartial hiſtorian to enter into the detail of his actions, 
military and political, without eulogiums upon the ſignal abili- 
ties diſplayed by him. But this recital would comprehend little 
that is material or inſtructive with reſpect to the fate of hie par- 
ty, which, after the ſurrender of Rochelle, may be reckoned to 
have been decided. We would only admire, as on former occa- 
ſions, how one man's abilities, vigorouſly exerted, could operate 
to ſuch a degree, that the ſpirit of a party, reduced to extremi- 
ties by its diviſion, and numberleſs diſtreſſes, ſhould be kept alive, 
and the appearance of military oppoſition ſtill maintained againſt 
the powerful, and now victorious arms of the French mo- 


narch. 
In- 
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Inſtead, then, of any minute account of the Duke of Rohan's 
laſt efforts to ſuſtain his party, let it ſuffice to mark only ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable of them. With a body of troops, that ſel- 
dom amounted to five thouſand men, he oppoſed the Prince of 
Conde, and the Duke of Montmorenci, who each commanded a 
ſeparate force againſt him in Languedoc. His circumſpection and 
vigilance, in the moſt diſadvantageous ſituation, in which he had 
often to ſtruggle with the diſobedience and treachery of his par- 
tizans, as well as with the power of the enemy, excites admira- 
tion. The diſappointment of his plot for the ſurpriſe of Mont- 
pelier, threw a reproach on a Catholic officer, the Baron de Me- 
ſlai, which, though diſregarded by ſome, among the military men 
of true honour, could not be wiped off, The queſtion was, whe- 
ther an officer in the King's ſervice could engage to betray a gar- 
riſon, and then, upon repentance, or other pretended motive, turn 
his diſloyal engagement to the ſervice of his Majeſty, and the de- 
ſtruction of thoſe whom he had promiſed to aſſiſt ? The affirma- 
tive muſt be owned to be much the ſame in morals, as the tenet, 
that faith is not to be kept with heretics, is in divinity ; while the 
ſenſe of faith and honour will ever dictate, that the promiſe which 
is not to be kept, ought not to be given . Treachery,” ſays a 
writer of that time, © changes nothing of its nature by changing 
« its object; and one is no leſs perfidious, who violates his engage- 
ment to a private perſon, than he who does it to a King.” The 
conſequence of this treacherous artifice had near proved fatal to 
the Duke of Rohan ; but, having loſt a few men, he extricated 
himſelf from it with ſurpriſing addreſs. When towns were ta- 
ken by his antagoniſts in one fide of Languedoc, he flew, with 
rapid motion, to another, and compenſated his loſſes. By ſecret 


correſpondence, he animated the inhabitants of ſome places to riſe 
in 


De Pontis, liv. 8. p. 486. 
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Boox II. in arms againſt their magiſtrates, and ſurrender to him. Caſtres 
— and Montauban were, in this manner, joined to his party *. To 


1628. 


ſeven hundred of the Proteſtant. militia of the Cevennes were 
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oblige him to quit Aimargues, a conſiderable poſt near the city of 
Niſmes, the Duke of Montmorenci inveſted Gallargues, in which 


ſhut up. The officers of the latter, though they might have re- 
treated, ſurrendered their garriſon, on a promiſe of ſafety to 
themſelves and their baggage, in caſe Aimargues was reſtored. 
The Duke of Rohan refuſed to fulfil this laſt condition, and got 
his reſolution confirmed by an aſſembly of the deputies of Low 
Languedoc and the Cevennes, at Anduſe. It was determined, that 
whatever the priſoners ſuffered, ſhould be retaliated upon ſuch of 
the other party as either were in their hands, or might fall into 
them. In the mean time, the Duke of Rohan ſeized Monts, and 
took a hundred and fifty captives, to be treated by him as thoſe 
of Gallargues might be by the Catholic commanders, A haſty 
order came from court, to hang the officers, and fend the private 
ſoldiers to the gallies. The F Prince of Conde, without adviſing 
the King of what would certainly enſue from it, directed ſixty- 
four of them to be executed. The ſame fatal numeration of the 
Catholic priſoners, with diſtinction of their quality, was made by 
the Duke of Rohan, and the like unhappy fate was undergone 
by them; a memorable warning to all military commanders, 
eſpecially in civil wars, to avoid ſuch executions, which will ever 
convert the ſtrife of arms, among civilized nations, into the bar- 
barity of favages. It is a groſs error, and a dangerous one, in 
any general of an army, to carry with him the text of the cri- 
minal law of the ſtate into the field. Unleſs he goes forth to 
perform military execution, he ought to know no law but the 
indelible one of honour, and that of poliſhed nations. 


Notwithſtanding 


* Gramond. lib. 17. p. 732. + Mem. ibid. difcours, 10. Lettre du Prince 
de Conde a Rohan et reſponſe. 
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Notwithſtanding all the proweſs and vigilance exerted by the 


Duke of Rohan, it was evident that he was engaged in endleſs. 


difficulties, that rendered it extremely doubtful whether he could 
bring them to an iſſue reputable to himſelf, or advantageous to 
his partizans *. He owns religiouſly, that God appeared to blaſt 
all his projets. Finding that he could not rely on the aid of the 
King of England, who, for ſome time, ſtill gave aſſurance of his 
ſupport, he ſought a correſpondence with the court 'of Spain ; a 
refuge that may be reckoned the laſt, which, as a Frenchman and 
a Proteſtant, he ought to have embraced, ſince it was the power in 
Europe moſt hoſtile to his religion, and the tranquillity of his 
country. It appears, however, that the treaty with Spain was not 
only ſollicited by his ſecret agent Clauzel, but reduced into form, 
and brought to ſome degree of concluſion F. The memoir which 
was found, relative to it, made a diſcovery, that expoſed himſelf 
and his adherents to juſt reproach. It contained ſome proviſions 
for the Catholics, on the ſuppoſition that the Duke ſucceeded in 
forming a cantonment, or an independent government of the 
French Proteſtants in Languedoc, or its neighbourhood. Thus 
the moſt flagrant objection that had been often thrown out againſt 
the diſloyal principles, and ambitious views of that party, was 
verified by him. His political dream, about eſtabliſhing ſuch a 
commonwealth, in the low condition of his party, was likewiſe a 
reflection on his prudence and judgment. Yet ſuch was the 
admiration which many of the French courtiers and nobles had 
of Rohan's abilities and merit, that the Prince of Conde's violence, 
in prompting the parliament of Thoulouſe to paſs a capital ſen- 
tence againſt him, was diſapproved. 


Rr . In 


* Ibid. p. 418. + Gramond, lib. 18. p. 763. 764- 
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In the mean time, Lewis having returned from Rochelle to 
Paris, received all the teftimonies of honour and applauſe that 
could be given him by the magiſtrates, the counſellors of the par- 
liament, and other ſovereign courts of the metropolis. Triumphal 
arches. were erected in the public places, and the moſt flattering ha- 
rangues made to him, on his ſignal ſucceſs againſt the Hugonots, 
and their Engliſh allies. Moſt of the foreign ambatiadors joined 
in the general congratulations ; and Lewis, as if thoroughly ſen- 
ſible of the reputation that would redound to him abroad from 
the reduction of Rochelle, deſpatched ſeveral extraordinary envoys 
to notify this event to the Pope, the Emperot, and the King of 
Spain. Richelieu, with conſcious fatisfaQtion, beheld the eſſect 
it had to elevate the King's mind, and to prompt him to thoſe 
foreign enterpriſes which he had for ſome time meditated; and 
earneſtly wiſhed to begin, for the glory, of France, and the fame 
of his adminiſtration *, He knew of what importance it was not 
to ſuffer Lewis's ſenſe of military renown to abate, and to allow 
no time to the opponents of his ſchemes to employ their argu- 
ments and their intrigues to divert the King from the proſecution 
of them. You have now, Sire,” ſaid Richelieu, “executed 
+. at home what will be a laſting memorial of your reign. It is 
in your power to acquire fi fimilar fame abroad. Italy, oppreſſed 
« by the King of Spain, and the Duke of Savoy, defires to ſee 
your victorious arm ſtretched out for her deliverance. Tour 
60 Majeſty' s allies are ready to unite their forces to favour your 
«< enterpriſe. Sueceſs is aſſured to you, if you form your reſo- 
4 lation, and proſecute it immediately. I am no prophet, nor the 
„ ſon of a prophet ; but I will be reſponſible to your Majeſty, 
not only for the happy, but the ſpeedy iſſue of the expedition, 


«* and that, commencing it now, the ſiege of Cazel ſhall be rai- 
| * 6d 


II. Mercurio, ibid. p. 1524. Nani, liv. 7. tom. 3. p. 103. 
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&* ſed by you before the end of next May, and peace be reſtored 
© to the Italian ſtates,” Lewis was in the proper temper to 
hearken to this counſel of his miniſter ; and he was naturally te- 
nacious of an impreſſion which was once given him. 


The ſecret adverſaries of Richelieu's authority and influence 
with the King had entered into concert, to defeat this propoſal 
of engaging Lewis in the war of Italy; and they believed them- 
ſelves furniſhed with irreſiſtible arguments againſt it. The Car- 
dinal de Berulle, Marillac the keeper of the ſeals, and others of 
the 'Queen-mother's ſecret council, were perhaps really perſua- 
ded that the expedition into Italy was both unſeaſonable and dan- 
gerous; and they repreſented it in all the diſadvantageous colours 
which their fears and their prejudices could give it. And certain 
it is, that an eye leſs foreſeeing, or a heart leſs daring than Riche- 
lieu poſſeſſed, would have adopted a like view of it, or ſoon 
ſhrunk from the deſign. To encounter the power of the Spaniſh 
arms in Italy, where they appeared to have a great ſuperiority, 
and to defy the yet more formidable might of Ferdinand II. when 
ſo victorious in Germany, ſeemed an undertaking for a confede- 
racy of ſeveral ſtates, but not for a ſingle kingdom. However 
defirous the republic of Venice, the Pope, and ſome other po- 
tentates, were known to be of preſerving the balance of Italy, ir 
was apparent, that they were much overawed, - and that nothing 
but the ſight of a French army in Italy, ſtrong enough to pro- 
miſe ſucceſs, would engage any of them to take the field. The 


fatigue already undergone by Lewis's troops from the ſiege of 


Rochelle, joined with the perilous, and perhaps impracticable 
paſſage of the Alps, to be attempted in the rigorous ſeaſon of win- 
ter, ſeemed alſo a cogent argument againſt the enterpriſe. To 
theſe objections, others were added, reſpecting the impropriety 
of Lewis's ſiſting himſelf in oppoſition to the two powers of Eu- 
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rope who were the chief ſupports of the Catholic faith, and 
ſtudied to render it every where triumphant, from the ſame mo- 
tives that made him overthrow hereſy in his own kingdom. Laſt- 
ly, the Cardinal, as the adviſer of this wayward expedition, was. 
impeached of diſregard to the King's health, which, after being 
ſo much endangered in the unſalutary camp before Rochelle, re- 
quired to be cheriſhed by eaſe and relaxation from all military 
tolls, 


Richelieu, who had often revolved the principal of theſe ob- 
jections, grounded on the aſcendency of the Auſtrian. power, was 
led by the vigour of his genius, and the perſpicuity of his views, 
to contemn it. He was convinced that its elevation aroſe chiefly 
from the long want of foreign exertion on the part of France, 
which not only weakened, but intimidated the oppoſition of o- 
ther powers. He ſaw, that the victories of Ferdinand in Ger- 
many created jealouſy among his. adherents, and that the natu- 
ral bent of the German princes to independency made them ever 
ſuſceptible of political revolutions. Though the league formed 
under the King of Denmark, to controul the conqueſts of the 
Emperor, had failed of ſucceſs, it ſhowed the diſpoſition of the 
northern princes to combine againſt him; and it was known, 


that Guſtavus of Sweden had the will, and conſiderable ability to 


put himſelf at the head of ſuch a confederacy. To encourage 
him in this deſign, the Cardinal had ſent the Baron de Charnaſſé 
to the camp of the Swediſh Prince, then at war with the Czar 
of Muſcoyy, and received an agreeable report of the eminent 
qualities of his character, both as a ſovereign and a warrior *. 
He employed the ſame envoy to found the inclinations of the 


German princes, and eſpecially of Maximilian of Bavaria, The 


intelligence 


* Le Valldr, liv. 26, tom. 11. p. 14. 
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intelligence of the reduction of Rochelle, and of Lewis being at 
liberty to carry his arms into Italy, was received at Venice with 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction and joy. The ambaſſadors Saludie and 
d'Avaux, who communicated it, were aſſured by the ſenate, that 
they only waited the appearance of the French army on the Ita- 
lian fide of the Alps to declare againſt the Spaniards, and march 
their troops into the field“. As to the military force of the Spa- 


niards in Italy, it did not exceed ſixteen thouſand regulars, diſ- 


perſed in various places. To detach the Duke of Savoy from 


their intereſt, the Cardinal had offered to give him the town of 


Trino in Monsferrat, with twelve thouſand crowns of rent in 
land, and even to prevail with. the Duke of Mantua to make ſome 
larger conceſſion. The refuſal of Charles Emmanuel to accept 
this offer, tended more to animate Lewis to the expedition, which 
would commence with the aſſault of the forts and caſtles of Savoy. 


We may judge from. the detail of circumſtances, how founded 
Richelieu's views were with reſpect to ſucceſs in an enterpriſe of 
a more extenſive kind than France had undertaken, ſince Hen- 


ry IV. penetrated into Savoy, and recovered the Marquiſate of 


Saluſſes. There was a conſiderable reſemblance between that 


ſignal expedition and the one now intended. But the former was 


only an additional proof of Henry's matchleſs {kill and ability 
in war, while the latter proved the trial of Richelieu's preten- 


ſions to emulate the fame of an able commander in the field. 


The want of ſucceſs in the one would have been a reflection on. 
Henry's military name, but could not have much affected either 
his reputation or his intereſt. In the other, any diſaſter would 


have ruined the credit of the miniſter, both at home and abroad, 


and diſabled him from ever proſecuting thoſe high ſchemes he had 


formed for the agrandiſement of France. 
| Ta 


* Nani, ibid. tom. 3. p. 38. 81. 
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To underſtand the ground of this expedition into Italy, and 
its object, it is neceſſary to recollect what has been touched in the 
narrative with reſpect to the ſucceſſion of Charles de Gonzaguo, 
Duke of Nevers, to the duchy of Mantua. In conſequence of his 
own paternal claim, and of the marriage of his ſon to the niece of the 
late Vincent II. who died without iſſue, his right was eſtabliſhed, 

and poſſeſſion was given him *. But the Duke of Savoy and the 
Prince of Guaſtalla had each of them formed pretenſions to part 
of his inheritance, which, though unſupported by any juſt titles, 
were likely to be maintained by the conſiderable power of the 
claimants, and by the allies that policy and intereſt might join 
with them. The former, always forward in his political ſchemes, 
had ſollicited the courts of Vienna and Madrid to oppoſe the e- 
ſtabliſhment of the new Duke of Mantua, who, as a native of 
France, and connected with that crown, might well be ſuppoſed 
to preſerve an attachment to it. So well diſpoſed were theſe 
powers to this project, that the one refuſed to grant the inveſti- 
ture of the duchy of Mantua to Charles de Gonzaguo, and the 
other ſigned a treaty with Emmanuel of Savoy for the partition 
of Monsferrat between themſelves. In conſequence of this a- 
greement, the Spaniſh forces being put in motion, Mantua was 
invaded by the Marquis de Montenegro, while the Governour 
of Milan, Don Gonzales de Cordova, aſſiſted by the Duke of Sa- 
voy, undertook the reduction of the towns in Monsferrat. To 
enable him to reſiſt ſuch powerful adverſaries, Charles de Gonza- 
guo had earneſtly implored the aid of France, whoſe intereſt it 
was, not to ſuffer this ſubverſion of the equilibrium of the Italian 
ſtates, and the domination of the Spaniſh power over them. Bat 
Lewis, engaged in the ſiege of Rochelle, could only encourage 
him with the promiſe of future aſſiſtance, and by allowing levies 


of 


* Gramond. lib. 18. p. 753 754. Nani, ibid. p. 18. 
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of ſoldiers for his ſervice to be made in France. By the latter BooxlIl, 


expedrent, joined with ſome pecuniary ſupplies from Venice, 
Gomaguo was enabled to muſter about ten thouſand men for the 


defence of his eſtates ; a force ſo ſmall, that it only ſerved to co- 
ver the city of Mantua, and to form a, garriſon for Cazal. Af- 


ter the ſurrender of other places in Monsferrat, this laſt town 
ſtill held out againſt the attacks of Don Gonzales's army *. The 
fignal bravery of ſeveral French officers contributed to protract 
the ſiege to ſuch a length of time as gave hopes it might be rai- 
ſed on the firſt appearance cf the French troops in Italy. The 
ſeaſon was critical, and admitted of no delay. It was Richelieu's 
ardent deſire to accompliſh its relief with the army preſently in 
motion. Lewis, equally bent on military fame, had promiſed 
his aſſiſtance, on the ſurrender of Rochelle, to the republic of 
Venice, and other Italian ſtates ; and, notwithſtanding various 
intrigues and obſtacles that were formed by the diſcontented par- 
ty of the court, the Cardinal prevailed with the King to execute 


his bold reſolution. 


Had Richelieu been determined by the motives of reſentment 
and partial antipathy, which ever adhere to narrow minds, or 


had he even been guided by more contracted views of the 


intereſt of France, he would not have ſhown ſuch eagerneſs to 
ſupport the Duke of Never's claim to the Duchy of Mantua. 
That nobleman's affectation of independency, and his reſtleſs 
ambition, had formerly contributed to diſtreſs the government ; 
and he was, in ſeveral reſpects, diſagreeable to the Cardinal and 


the court. Mary de Medicis could not endure that his advance- 


ment {ſhould be promoted at the expence of the intereſt of the 


Prince of Piedmont, her ſon-in-law ; and a miniſter leſs diſcern- 
ing 


* Gramond, ibid. 
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Boox II. ing than the Cardinal, would have been apt to reſpect this con- 
— 


nection, and to confound the intereſt of the houſe of Savoy with 
that of the crown of France. Richelieu found much difficulty 
in combating all the arguments uſed by the Queen Mother and 
her party for interrupting the expedition, which, in ſome publi- 
cations, aſcribed to the Duke of Savoy, was repreſented as unpo- 
litical, and inconſiſtent with the treaties the King had made. 
When the point was at laſt carried in the cabinet council, the 


two Queens ſtill inſiſted that the King's health ſhould not be ex- 


poſed by his leading the army in perſon. Lewis was obliged to 
a temporary compliance with their intreaties, and to nominate the 
Duke of Orleans as his Lieutenant-General, to be aſſiſted by 
Richelieu and ſome of the Marſhals *. But his jealouſy of his 
brother, as the Cardinal well Knew, would not permit him to a- 
bide by this reſolution ; which he quickly forſook, by declaring 


he would march himſelf at the head of his army. 


Previous to the King's department, a commiſſion was authen- 
ticated by him in the court of parliament, conſtituting Mary de 
Medicis regent of the provinces on the north of the Loire; a com- 
pliment to her vanity, which the Cardinal prudently offered, in 
order to abate her ſecret animoſity againſt him, and leſſen her 
oppoſition to his meaſures 7. The publication, at this period, of 
what was called, deriſively, the Cade Michaut, alſo deſerves at- 
tention. Marillac, the keeper of the ſcals, compiled this collec- 


tion of the remarkable ordinances and ſtatutes of the kingdom, 


which, including thoſe of the laſt States General, and of the aſ- 


ſembly of the Notables at Paris, extended to no fewer than four 


hundred and ſixty-one articles, It has been obſerved, that the 
| edict 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, tom. 4. p. 2. La Vaſſor, liv. 26. tom. 11. p. 22. 
+ Henault abbrege chron. p. 413. 


* 
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edict of Moulins, framed by the famous Chancellor de I'Hoſpital, 
in the reign of Charles IX. was the only general code of the 
French laws that the courts or lawyers had to appeal to in their 
deciſions and pleadings. As it was not finiſhed according to the 
Chancellor's plan, ſuch a compilement as Marillac had made, ap- 
peared to be a neceſſary and uſeful addition to it, But the coun- 
ſellors of the parliament, who took exceptions to ſome regula- 
tions it contained, as derogatory to their privileges, refuſed to re- 
giſter the Code Michaut ; and, though compelled by the preſence 
of the King, to receive it into their rolls, it was ſtill held by 
them to be unverified ; and the advocates and procurators ab- 
ſtained from citing it as an authority. Marillac, in part, deſer- 
ved this mortification, on account of the ſervile adulation he paid, 
as a Civilian, to the Royal prerogative. To engage the Prote- 
ſtant party, till in arms, to ſubmit, Lewis alſo publiſhed a decla- 
ration, which promiſed the ſame lenient terms he had granted to 
the Rochellers, to all other towns combined with them, upon 
their returning to their allegiance within fifteen days. He like- 
wiſe * relied on a promiſe given by the King of England to the 
Venetian ambaſſador, that Charles would ſend no aſſiſtance to 
the Duke of Rohan's partizans, nor invade the coaſt of France 
during Lewis's expedition into Italy. 


Lewis had ordered his troops, as they drew off from the Pais 
d'Aunis, to take the route of Dauphiny. When they were ar- 
rived in that frontier province, to the number of twenty-four 
thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe, he ſet out for Grenoble, 
and reached it on the 14th of February. The inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, the ſnowy mountains that lay before him, and the dange- 
rous, and not eaſily explored paſſages over them, were ſuch diſ- 
couragements to his advancement, that it was believed one of his 
weakly conſtitution would ſoon decline encountering with them, 

8 1 But 


* Nani, ibid. p. 132. 
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way. While * the van guard, led by the Marſhals de Crequi and 


But he only waited till the Commander de Valence brought him 
an anſwer, from the Duke of Savoy, about granting a free paſ- 
ſage to his army. Finding it to be dilatory and evalive, he be- 
came more eager to. puſh forward. In his farſt day's, march, the 
ſtorm was ſo violent, that the guides of the army miſtook their 


Baſſompiere, ſtretched over the mountain of Genevre, and took 
poſt at Chaumont, Lewis conducted the main body, incumbered 
with the artillery and ammunition carriages. Charles VIII. was 
the firſt who tranſported cannon over the Alps; and it was look- 
ed on as no leſs ſurpriſing, that this operation was now perform - 
ed in the midſt of the froſts and deep ſnow of theſe regions. The 
field pieces of cannon were fixed on carriages, which, in the 
rocky and ſteep precipices, were drawn along with cables by 
men, aſhſted with ſome contrivance of windlaſſes. There were 
no waggons for the bullets, balls, and powder; but, being inclo- 
ſed in baſkets and barrels, they were carried on the backs of 
mules. Six days were ſpent in croſſing the mountains, and yet 
the Duke of Savoy had not received information of the near ap- 
proach of Lewis's army to the entrance of his territory. His 
ſon, Victor Amadaeus, came to hold a conference with Richelieu 
at Chaumont. He appeared to be convinced, by the arguments 
of the latter, of the injudicious policy of his father in eſpouſing 
the intereſts of Spain, and in oppoſing the King's paſſage into I- 
taly. But the meſſages that came from him, after returning to 
the Duke, were plainly calculated to protract the time, and to a- 
muſe the Cardinal with the hopes of an accommodation. His 
aim being ſoon perceived, a, courier was deſpatched to the King, 
deſiring him to join the van guard of his army. 


The 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 8. 9. 
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The paſs of Suza, rendered famous by Lewis's forcing it, con- 
ſiſted * of three barricades ; one traverſed the narrow, and only 
acceſſible aſcent of a vaſt rock, called Gelaſſe, by the French; two 
others were formed in the valley behind it, ſtraitly incloſed be- 
tween two high mountains ; and, in its wider opening, ſtood 
the town of Suza, with its citadel. In each of them forts and en- 
trenchments were conſtructed, in a different ſhape, according to the 
nature of the ground. Beſide the ordinary guard, near three thou- 
ſand ſoldiers had marched into the ſeveral barriers, and as many 
more were advancing to ſuſtain them. The Duke of Savoy and 
his ſon came to lodge at Suza, to encourage their men to exert 
their utmoſt bravery. Though the aſpe& of ſuch a fortification 
was ſufficient to have occaſioned ſome irreſolution and perplexity 
of opinion among experienced officers, nothing of this kind ap- 
peared in the councils of the French generals. There is a ſpirit- 
ed valour which has always diſtinguiſhed both the commanders 
and the ſoldiers of that nation, and prompts them to immediate 
action. In the preſent ſituation of the army, the Marſhals ſaw it 
altogether neceſſary to give way to it. The diſpoſition made by 
them was conciſe. A main attack was to be puſhed by the ſteep 
path of the Gelaſſe, while the regiments on the right and left 
wings detached two bodies of light muſketeers to trace their way 
around the rock, and fall on the rear of the entrenchment. Some 
peaſants conducted the Grcuit made by the latter. It ſoon ap- 
peared that ſoldiers, who fight on advantageous and covered 
ground, place their confidence in it, and readily yield to a ſmall 
number of the enemy when advanced into a level with them. The 
fire of the firſt barricade began to flack, when its defendants were 


ſaluted by ſome muſketry from behind. The aſſault on their 
ons front 


* Gramond. lib. 18. p. 758. Nani Hiſt. de Veniſe, liv. 7. p. 145. Mem. de Pon- 
tis, liv. 8. p. 513. 
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Book 11. front being then redoubled, the Savoyards quickly gave way, and 
carried ſuch terror along with them into the other retrenchments, 


. ne that ſcarce any reſiſtance was made by them. The French ſol- 
diers following them, with a victorious. impetuoſity, drove the 

route of the fugitives into the town of Suza. There the alarm 
being ſpread, the Duke of Savoy and his ſon were obliged to make 

their eſcape; which, by the former, was effected ſo narrowly, 

that the perſonal valour of Serbellon, a Spaniſh W only n 


him from being taken priſoner. 


The town of Suza immediately ſurrendered; but the citadel 
made ſhew of holding out. Richelieu, more intent, on attaining 
the main object of the expedition, than on trifling conqueſts, 
deſpatched an envoy to the Duke of Savoy, with propoſals of an 
accommodation. They were accepted; and the terms of a treaty 
were ſoon agreed upon, in a conference, between the Prince of 

A treaty Piedmont, and the Cardinal, at Suza . The general import of 

with the it was, that the Duke of Savoy ſhould allow a free paſſage, 

Duke of Sa- „ „ 5 

voy; through his dominions, to the French army, furniſh it with pro- 
viſions, and places of ſtore for them; and, eſpecially, contribute 
to the relief of Cazal, by ſupplying the garriſon with all neceſ- 
ſaries, and the ammunitions of war. For ſecurity, in this ar- 
ticle, it was ſtipulated, that the French ſhould take poſſeſſion of 
the citadel of Suza, and the caſtle of St Francis, upon the Ge- 
laſſe; but, it was allowed, that the garriſon of both forts ſhould 
conſiſt of Swiſs ſoldiers, and the commandant nominated by. his 
Majeſty, ſhould take an oath to reſtore them to the Duke of Sa- 
voy, upon performance of his engagement, On the other hand, 
Lewis plighted his faith, that the town of Trino, with fifteen 
thouſand crowns of annual revenue, ſhould be yielded in proper- 

ty 


®* Nani, hiſt. ibid. p. 147. Gramond, ibid. p. 761. 
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ty to the Duke, and he was alſo permitted to retain what he Book. Ib. 


preſently occupied, beſide that town in the Monsferrat, until 
reſtitution was made of his forts. By ſome ſecret articles, it 
ſeems, that the Duke of Savoy had the view of engaging the 
Spaniſh General Don Gonzales, to accede to the treaty of Suza ; 
but, whether this was intended by him to procure a ſolid peace, or 
only to amuſe the French with the proſpect of it, muſt be ownedtobe 
doubtful, eſpecially when his ſubſequent infraction of this treaty 
is conſidered. In the framing of theſe articles, particular at- 
tention was paid to the ſaving of the King of Spain's honour, 
and a kind of apology was made for him, in the Duke of Sa- 
voy's name, for undertaking the reduction of Monsferrat, 


which was ſaid to be with no deſign to diſpoſſeſs the Duke of 


Mantua of his juſt rights. There was likewiſe a complimental 
deference ſhown to the authority and intereſt of the Emperor, 
by Lewis granting a ſequeſtration of the town of Nice de la Paille, 
into his hands, for the ſpace of a month, when Ferdinand's 
will about the inveſtiture might be known, With this faint 
gloſs put upon the treaty, Don Gonzales, as if in concert with 
the Duke of Savoy, quickly acceded to it, and a few days after, 
raiſed the ſiege of Cazal, and promiſed the Catholic King's rati- 
fication of his engagement within ſix weeks. 


The accelerated treaty of peace, no leſs than the rapid ſucceſs. 
of the French arms, ſurpriſed all Italy, and the neighbouring 
ſtates. It ſeemed that the Spaniards, ſo dreaded for their power, 
had been overtaken with a panic, and ſhamefully let fall their 
arms on the rumour of the enemy's approach. The Venetian 
ſenators, who, in their fear and perplexity about ſigning the 
league with France, had put up prayers for light and direction to 
all their tutelary ſaints, felt bold on the news of Lewis forcing the 
paſs of Suza, and ordered their troops inſtantly to march to the 


relief 
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Boox II. relief of Cazal. Again repelled by their apprehenſions, when 


— 
1629. 


A ſecond 
treaty con- 
cluded 


April 19. 


with the 


they heard of the treaty of peace being“ concluded, they gave 
orders for their halting, and deſpatched Sorarzo, procurator of 
St Mark, as their ambaſſador extraordinary, to congratulate Lewis 
on his ſignal ſucceſs, to learn the import and aim of the treaty, 
and explore his future views. He was alſo impowered to con- 
ſent to the long propoſed league, for ſecuring the equal balance 
of the ſtates of Italy between France, the republic, and the Duke 
of Mantua. The Duke of Savoy, after ſome miſunderſtanding 
with Cardinal Richelieu about his own particular treaty, had 
been perſuaded by his ſon to conclude a ſecond, to the ſame pur- 
poſe with that general one which was now ſigned by theſe ſeve- 
ral powers. The Pope's name, as a confederate, was retained i in 


Duke of Sa- it, though his Holineſs ſtill excuſed himſelf from an explicit con- 


voy, 


while that of In this m 


Suza be- 


comes a ge- 


neral one. 


ſent, on account of his being the common father of the Catholic 
ſtates. He only engaged, that, in cats the Spaniards infringed 
the treaty of Suza, he would raiſe a body of ten thouſand foot, 
and a thouſand horſe, without declaring how he would employ 
them. The other conſtituents of the league ſtipulated expreſsly 
for the ſeveral quotas of troops to be furniſhed by each of them. 
anner Suza became a mint of treaties, and the rendez- 
vous of envoys and negotiators from various ſtates. Thoſe of the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and of the republic of Genoa, like- 
wiſe F made their appearance there ; and, before leaving this 
place, Lewis ſigned the peace concluded with the King of Eng- 
land, under the mediation of the two ambaſſadors of Venice, 
Contarini and Zorzi, the firſt being the reſident at London, and 
the other at Paris. It contained nothing remarkable, but that 


the Proteſtant party were not comprehended in it. 


Thoſe 


* Nani, ibid. p. 150. 155. 1 Baſſompiere, p. 32. 38. 
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Thoſe who. ſpeculated, with a political eye, on the tranſactions 
at Suza, judged that the accommodation about the dutchy of 
Mantua, ſo haſtily and ſo ſhamefully agreed to on the part of 
Spain, could not be permanent. They alſo accounted for Car- 
dinal Richelieu's preferring a treaty of pacification with the Duke 
of Savoy and the Spaniards, though precarious, to the progreſs 
of hoſtihities, from motives and reaſons that muſt have had a 
forcible influence on his determination. It was plain, that the 
ſituation of the French army, notwithſtanding the advantage 
gained at Suza, expoſed it to ſuffer by famine, in caſe of any im- 
pediment being met with in its paſſage to Cazal, through a coun- 
try that afforded no ſubſiſtence to ſuch a body of troops, was in- 
acceſſible to convoys of proviſions, and where other ſtraits in the 
mountains might be defended by a ſmall number of the enemy. 
Though irritated againſt the Duke of Savoy, he had no deſign to 
puſh the war againſt him, ſo nearly connected with the houſe of 
France, when there was hope of rendering him a confederate 
with the King. From ſeveral circumſtances, nothing was more 
ineligible to him than protracting the campaign; and he judici- 
ouſly laid hold of the firſt opportunity of finiſhing it with honour. 
It was fortunate for him that Don Gonzales, otherwiſe none of 
the ableſt captains, was ſick of the long ſiege of Cazal, and choſe, 
in imitation of the Duke of Savoy, to temporiſe, rather than ex- 
poſe himſelf to any diſaſter, No ſooner did military action ceaſe, 
than Lewis became weary of being detained at Suza, where he 
could not have his favourite diverſion of the chace “. In vain did 
the Venetian ambaſſador repreſent the neceſſity of his ſtaying 
ſome weeks longer, to watch over the execution of the treaty by 
the Spaniards. He ſet out for France on the twenty- eighth of 


April, and left Cardinal Richelieu, with a part of the army, and 
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Boox II. full powers to ſuperintend and order all affairs, relative to fulfill- 
E ing the articles of peace. The miniſter, who had ſufficient rea- 
ſons not to be ſeparated from him, at ſuch a diſtance, for any 
continuance of time, followed Lewis in leſs than a fortnight. 
He devolved what remained to be done of his charge upon the 
Marſhal de Crequi, who had a body of ſix thouſand foot, and 
five hundred horſe under his command, and was appointed to 
keep his ſtation in the paſſes of Suza, until the execution of the 

treaty was completed. 


The chief motive of Lewis's quick departure was, to finiſh the 
reduction of the Proteſtant party, yet in arms *; and, for this 
purpoſe, the Marſhal Schomberg was deſpatched before him to 
Valence, to attend the rendezvous of the troops expected from 
la Breſſe and the Lyoneſe. Orders were likewiſe ſent to the 
Dukes of Montmorency and Guiſe, to be in readineſs with their 

Remainder forces to begin the ſiege of places; and great expectations of ſuc- 
of the war ceſs were founded on a ſecret correſpondence managed with 


with the | | i . 
Duke of Ro- Chevrilles, a Proteſtant leader in the Vivaretz, who, for a pro- 


radar mg miſed bribe of twenty thouſand crowns, had undertaken to be- 
partizans. tray the garriſons of that diſtrict. Lewis and his miniſter had 
alſo another concern, that made them anxious to return into 

France. They had been acquainted with a ſingular ſcene that 

paſſed in their abſence, about the Duke of Orleans's paſſion to 

marry the Princeſs of Mantua. It has been obſerved, that this 

title was given to the Duke of Nevers's daughter, and that an 

intrigue about the match had been formed by ſome of Gaſton's 
aſſociates. The Queen- mother had declared herſelf violently a- 

gainſt it; and, with the authority granted her by the King, ſhe 

thought ſhe had a double title to be obeyed. Orleans, however, 

| | acting 


* Mem. du Duc de Rohan, liv. 4. p. 319. Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 39. 
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acting the paſſionate lover, and exclaiming againſt ſuch reſtraint, Book II. 
perſiſted in his ſuit in ſuch a manner, that Mary de Medicis, to be” "If 
prevent his accompliſhing his purpoſe, ſent for the Princeſs, and And new in- 
her aunt, the dowager Dutcheſs of Longueville, to Paris, and 4 
ordered them to be conducted to the caſtle de Vincennes. The ton's ſecond 
Duke's complaint upon this procedure, and his mother's apolo- ge. 
gy, were both tranſmitted to the King, who required to be di- 

rected by Richelieu in framing ſuch an anſwer as might diſguſt 

neither of them. Upon Orleans's renewing his promiſe not to — 
marry without the conſent of the King and Queen-mother, the 

captive Ladies were liberated, with a requiſition only to remain e 
at court: But the plot did not end here. The Duke appeared 7 
to be highly diſſatisfied, and retired to Montargis; while Mary & 
de Medicis expreſſed her reſentment againſt all who ſeemed to 


favour or to allow the propriety of this match for her ſon. 
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Notwithſtanding Richelieu's attention not to involve himſelf 
with the Queen-mother, or to provoke the reſentment of the 
Duke of Orleans, this new ſtratagem of the marriage became the 
prelude to that miſunderſtanding between them which ſoon roſe 
to irreconcilable animoſity and hatred *. To explain, in any ſa- 
tisfactory manner, how it produced this conſequence, muſt per- 
plex any hiſtorian, who chooſes not to ſubſtitute frivolous anec- 
dotes, and fictitious or ſtrained conjectures, in the room of nar- 1 
rative ſupported by a judgment of facts and charaQers. All that 
can be reaſonably concluded from this motely piece of hiſtory is, | 
that Mary de Medicis and her ſon entered into a plot to quarrel ll 
with Richelieu, as they had formerly done, about the marriage | 
of that Prince, and that, as they appeared to diſagree, he could 


not declare for one of them, without incurring blame, and being 
s 04 held 
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Boox II. held culpable by the other. In the iſſue, they both concurred 
— in turning their reſentment againſt him ; which appears to have 
been the primary, and only conceivable aim of the intrigue about 
the marriage, that ſeems never to have been ſeriouſly intended, 
and took no effect. 


The aſſault of the Proteſtant garriſons, which had been divert- 

ed by the expedition into Italy, was now haſtened apace. The 

Duke of Rohan beheld the ſtorm gathering around him with an 
intrepidity and calm reſolution that diſtinguiſhed his character. 

Particulars He ſaw the diſaſterous fate of his partizans approaching; and, 
of the Poke though he could not hope to hinder it, he believed that the ex- 
martial con- ertion of courage, in the laſt extremity, would cover it from diſ- 
Oe” honour, and perhaps procure ſome alleviating conditions from 
the court *, He uſed all endeavours, by an aſſembly of the Pro- 

teſtant deputies at Niſmes, to prevent the towns and diſtricts 
from entering into particular capitulations with the Catholic 

n commanders; who were authoriſed by the King to propoſe ſuch 
ſubmiſſions, in order to diſunite and weaken their oppoſition. 

But what illuſtrated his courage and magnanimity, only tended 

to aggravate the diſtreis of his partizans. For the ſake of his ho- 

nour, more than their benefit, the laſt ſinews of the braveſt a- 

mong them were ſtrained; and blood, that might have been 

ſpared, unavailingly drenched the ground. The King's troops 

and officers gave way to rage, as men unhappily too often do, 

when they meet with unexpected reſiſtance from a weak enemy F. 

The town of Privas, for ſome time bravely defended by St Andre, 

afforded in the end a ſad example of this inhuman violence, At 

the capitulation, a fort was blown up, which, whether from de- 


ſign or confuſion, occaſioned the deſtruction and maſſacre of near 
four 


* Mem. de Rohan, ibid. p-. 415. + Ibid · p. 432: Gramond- ibid. p, 766. 
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four hundred of the Proteſtant garriſon. Richelieu, in a letter 
to the Queen-mother, aſcribes the firing of the fort to ſome de- 
ſperate wretches of the garriſon *® ; but he owns, that the rage 
of the Catholic ſoldiers could not be reſtrained. The Duke of 
Rohan, on the contrary, repreſents it as a cruel device of the 
latter, in order to put the Proteſtants to the ſword. After the 
loſs of Privas and Aletz, all the towns of the Cevennes were 
threatened with a ſimilar fate. The cry among them, and thoſe 
of Low Languedoc, for particular treaties of peace, became al- 
moſt univerſal ; and, excepting the cities of Niſmes and Montau- 
ban, none of them were inclined to wait the iſſue of the Duke 
of Rohan's efforts to obtain a general one. This chieftain found 
himſelf, at laſt, like one placed between the rapid tide and the 
pointed rock. It was high time to conduct his bark to the calm 
ſhore. But even this retreat he could not make without incurring 
reproaches from many of his partizans, who believed that this courſe 
ſhould have been ſooner taken, or finally produced greater ad— 
vantages to them. Þ He employed Caudiac, counſellor of the 
chamber of the edict in Languedoc, who had acted before as a ne- 
gotiator at court, to propoſe his terms of ſubmiſſion to Cardinal 
Richelieu, and found him diſpoſed to hearken to them. The appa- 
rent contravention of the late peace of Suza by the Emperor and 
the King of Spain, was an incitement'to the mimiſter to terminate 
ſpeedily all domeſtic broils; and it was even believed, that he 
wiſhed to gain to the King's ſervice fo able and active a com- 
mander as the Duke of Rohan had ſhewed himſelf. Some hiſto- 
rians narrate, that the Cardinal had diſarmed that chieftain by 
ſecret and flattering propoſals that were made to him. It is cer- 
tain, that the point of immunity, about preſerving their fortifi- 

Tt 2 cations, 


-* Mem pour Philtoire du Cardinal Richelieu, tom. x. p. 305. 
+ Mem- de Rohan, p. 451. Gramond- ibid. 
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cations, which ſeveral of the Proteſtant towns earneſtly deſired 
to ſtruggle, was ſoon reſigned by him *. This - circumſtance 
made the towns of Niſmes and Montauban refuſe, for ſome time, 
to accept the general peace, which was quickly concluded, 


By the peace of Aletz, remarkable for being the laſt conclu- 
ded with the Proteſtants in arms, their religious privilegee, grant- 
ed by the edicts of toleration, were continued to them; but all the 
peculiar ſureties and immunities, of a political kind, they had long 
enjoyed, were overturned. They had no longer fortified towns and 
garriſons of their own, in which the magiſtrates and councils were 


chiefly formed of their body; and their religion aſſumed almoſt 


all the privileges of the eſtabliſhed one. All theſe places received 


the King's garriſons, Their walls and ramparts were diſman- 


tled ; and the churches and eccleſiaſtical revenues were to be re- 


ſtored to the Catholic clergy. But, beſide a general amneſty for 
all that had paſſed in the war, the temples and burial places, al- 
. lowed by the edit of Nantes, together with the privilege of 


ſchools, ſeminaries of literature, and provincial ſynods, were 
granted to the Proteſtant communities. There were even ſome 
compenſations in money, aſſigned by brevets from the King, and 
the ſecret articles of the pacification, to particular chieftains and 
corporations that were ruined by the war T. The Duke of Rohan 
obtained a promiſe of a hundred thouſand crowns; on which he 
was obliged to give immediate aſſignments, for the relief of his 
military aſſociates, to the amount of eighty thouſand. The re- 
mainder only was left him, to repair the devaſtations of his eſtate. 
He retired out of the kingdom to Venice, by concert, as ſome 
believed, with Cardinal Richelieu, who admired his military ta- 

lents, 


* Mem, de Rohaa, p. 105. Diſcours ſur les derniers troubles. 
+ Mem. ibid. Henault abbrege, p- 414. 
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lents, and had the view of employing them in Italy, when it 
could be done with more decency, and — regard to the 
King's honour. 


We behold, then, at this period, a revolution in the body of 
the French Proteſtants, more remarkable than any other that be- 

fel them, until Lewis XIV. revoked the edict of Nantes, together 
with that now publiſhed at Niſmes. Their hiſtory, as it has 
been deduced, is diſtinguiſhable for the natural, moral, and po- 
litical views it affords of mankind, Their origin in the French 
ſtate, coeval with the firſt ſtage of the revival of learning, and 
with the religious ardour to throw off the fetters of a long eſta- 
bliſhed ſuperſtition, forms a picture of the human mind to be 
found only in ſimilar circumſtances. Perſecution produced its 
natural effect, to increaſe their number, and render them wild 


Bock II, 


—— 
1629. 


Review of 
the hiſtory 
of the Prote- 
ſtant party. 


and deſperate. The intolerating ſpirit of the times, coinciding 


with the maxims of the government, forced them to become a 
ſeparate party from it. Men of extenſive capacity and ambition 
aroſe to eſpouſe their tenets, and patroniſe them. Princes of the 
blood ſheltered themſelves under their ſtandard, from the arbi- 
trary ſway of the rulers of the ſtate, during two minorities. The 
kingdom was torn between the parties, animated againſt each 
other by mutual violence, repeated outrages, injuries, and bloodſhed. 
The ſtronger faction, collecting all the power of the ſtate within 
itſelf, ſpurned the throne, and was near ſubverting the royalty. 
Henry IV. at the head of the Proteſtants, ſaved it from ruin. 
The latter obtained what was merited by them, a perpetual edict 
of toleration. The ſecurities for the maintenance of it were ſuch 
conceſſions as exceeded the rules of government, Yet, in the 
ſtate of the kingdom, they were abſolutely neceflary, and not 
more extraordinary han what were granted to many Catholic 
lords and governours in the provinces. As they were become 

cuſtomary, 
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cuſtomary, and hardly offended the moſt bigotted Catholics, they 
might have been preſerved in the reign of Lewis XIII. when 
Mary de Medicis was afraid to provoke the Proteſtants ; and 
Lewis, though contracted in his religious principles, had no de- 
ſign to infringe their privileges. But the turbulent chieftains of 
their own party, and ſome of the Catholic ones, ſtill tampered 
with them, until they were puſhed into war with the court, up- 
on the {lighteſt grounds. It was their character, when engaged, 
to be obſtinate ; and the Duke of Rohan inſtigated a large party 
of them to ſhow this temper, when no hopes of ſucceſs remain» 
ed for them. All that he pretended to have gained by protracting 
oppolition, was a peace that had the name of a general one; in 
which the religious privileges of the edit of Nantes were con- 
firmed to their whole body, inſtead of the diſſolution of that great 
charter of toleration, by particular treaties with the court. Their 
hiſtory, however, holds out a memorial, that licentiouſneſs, or 
a wanton conteſt for privileges, ought always to be feared, as 
often no leſs deſtructive to liberty than the violent aſſaults made 
upon it by deſpotic power, or extended prerogative, 


When the mound of the Proteſtant fortreſſes was in this man- 
ner thrown down by Lewis and his miniſter, it may be faid, 
that the latter well underſtood how to enter by the breach, It 
was far more conſiderable and important than many of the un- 
thinking Catholic nobles were aware of; who conſidered not, 
that it expoſed their own civil authority and power in the cities 
and provinces, to be eaſily fubverted by the court. The Proteſtant 
party, when poſſeſſed of their fortified towns and garriſons, were 
not only a refuge to the diſcontented chieftains among the Ca- 
tholics, but afforded a plauſible reafon for the latter retaining all 
their cuſtomary privileges, and their military appointments. 


Theſe could not be retrenched, eſpecially in the neighbourhood 
of 
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of the Hugonot garriſons ; which it ſeemed neceſſary to watch Book II. 
over, and to reſtrain from ſudden excurſions and inſults. But, * 
when the ſurety towns were to be ſtripped of their ramparts; 4 
when the argument for it was, that ſuch fortreſſes encouraged 

reyolt, and ought never to ſubſiſt in a regular government; the 

Catholic chieftains had no pretext for maintaining them in the 

places under their authority. So eager was Cardinal Richelieu 

to proſecute this palpable advantage he had gained over the Ca- 

tholic governours of provinces, that he began to exerciſe his po- 

litical genius in Languedoc, where the Duke of Montmorenci 
adminiſtered affairs with ſo much applauſe, and where the late 
important ſervices he had done to the King and ſtate, would 


have made another miniſter defer his projects of innovation. 


It is an article of hiſtory deſerving notice, that the Duke of 
Montmorenci, afterward the victim of the Cardinal's reſent- 


ment, yielded a point, relative to the internal government of Account of 
: i . N: the charac- 

that extenſive province, u hich, as a patriot, and a man of diſtin e oat 
guiſhed honour and ſpirit, he ought perhaps to have maintain- duct of 

| inſt the miniſter, b LE llegi ee 
ed, not only againſt the miniſter, but, as far as allegiance and Montmo— 
duty would permit, againſt the King himſelf, It was a change renci. 
propoſed by Richelieu, in the conſtitution of the provincial ſtates 
of Languedoc. The form and convention of this aſſembly had 
ſubſiſted as antiently as the ſtates general in the kingdom. The 
conſtituents of it were long fixed, by a certain rule of convocation, 
Richelieu thought them too much a monument of ariſtocratic 
government, and believed that the reduction of their number 
would render thera more tractable. He inſiſted that it ſhould 
be limited to twenty-two ; and he perſuaded Montmorenci to 
concur with him in this political ſcheme &. His compliance cer- 


tainly 


* Hiſt. de la Maiſon de Montmorenci, tom 3. p. 312. 
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tainly flowed, not from ſervility to the miniſter, but from ſome 
conviction of the propriety of the meaſure, and his ſincere at- 
tachment to the King's intereſt. He could not, however, not- 
withſtanding all his popularity and influence, which exceeded 


that of any other governour of Languedoc, engage the nobleſſe 


to adopt the new ſyſtem of their convention. The reply given 
him, by one of them, whom he ſolicited to vote for it in the 
aſſembly of Pezenas, is worthy of being rehearſed for its ſpirit : 
« My Lord,” ſaid he, © if the nobleſſe of the ſtates were 
* chargeable with high treaſon, his Majeſty would be ſatisfied 
«© with puniſhing us, according to the laws; but he would not 
“ oblige- us to ſign the ſentence of our condemnation. Would 
„you have us, then, voluntarily to record to poſterity, that 
* being witneſſes, and judges in the cauſe, we abolithed that 
* pledge of liberty, the antient conſtitution of our provincial 
* ſtates?” The noblefle remonſtrated againſt the ignominious 
meaſure. But Richelieu ordered them to ſeparate, and procu- 
red a royal edict for the new form of their eſtabliſhment. 


Lewis, on his departure from Paris, had inveſted his miniſter 
with a commiſhon equal to that of lieutenant general, or ſuper- 
intendant of affairs, civil and military, in Languedoc, and ſe- 
veral adjacent provinces. Montmorenci, it appears, betrayed 
no jealouſy of this commiſſion, nor interfered with Richelieu's 
manner of executing it in his government, But there was a 
chieftain, who had not ſuch a complying temper, and who, even 
at a diſtance, took offence at Richelieu's ſupereminent authority. 
This was the Duke of Eſpernon *, hardened by habit, and by 
the cruſtineſs of age, againſt all uncuſtomary ſubmiſhons to 


princes, or miniſters of ſtate. Such a miniſter, as he perceived 
Richelieu 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, tom 4. p- 67. 68. 
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Richelieu to be, was indeed altogether a novelty to him; and Book II. 


he appears to have been at this time much perplexed between 0 A A 


pride and prudential conſiderations, how to regulate his beha- 
viour with reſpect to the Cardinal. It was with ſenſible uneaſi- 
neſs, that he found it neceſſary to pay a viſit to the envied pre- 
late at Montauban, where he was ſurrounded by a court little 
inferior to that of the King. Richelieu, acquainted with his 
character, was diſpoſed to make great allowances for his haughty 
manner, and even to ſoothe him by flattering ſpeeches, and all 
the marks of external reſpect. Yet there were ſome paſlages in 
the interview between them, which a comic hiſtorian would not 
fail to deſcribe. As both were put under conſtraint, they revert- 
ed ſometimes to their natural tone T. Richelieu fretted at Eſ- 
pernon's imperious air, and Gaſcoon dialect, wiſhed to make 
him ſenſible how rude they were, by imitating them with his own 
geſture and voice; and then intreated pardon for the freedom 
he uſed. ©* Why,” replied the Duke, “ ſhould I find fault with 
“ you? Do not I permit the King's buffoon, Marais, to mi- 
% mic me often in company?“ It was believed that Richelieu, 
in this deference he ſhewed to Eſpernon, both at Montauban 
and Paris, where he was preſented to the King, had a particu- 
lar view of gaining him to his intereſt, in caſe of a rupture, 
which he had now occaſion to fear, with Mary de Medicis. 
But the Duke was not eaſy to be won by the careſſes of one, 
whom he looked upon, both with jealouſy, and diſdain, 


In the change of public affairs, which ſecured the quiet of the 
kingdom, and elevated the power of the court, it ſeemed ſeaſon- 
able to Lewis and his miniſter to look abroad, and endeavour to 
ſupport that reputation which they had acquired among their fo- 

g U u | reign 


Le Vaſſor, liv. 27. tom. xi. p. 198. 
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Boox H. reign allies by the Italian expedition, and the peace of Suza. 
There were early appearances that the latter would be ſoon in- 

_ fringed ; and the advices received about the diſpoſition of the 
Emperor Ferdinand, to ſend a body of troops into Italy, confirmed 
this ſuſpicion. Yet there aroſe an impediment in the way of 
Lewis's activity in foreign affairs, from the diſcontented temper 
Retreat of of his brother, who threatencd ſome perturbation, not only by 
ps: Laan abſconding from the court, but by a late retreat he had made out 
of the kingdom. The aſylum to which he had betaken himſelf 

was the court of Charles Duke of Lorrain. At firſt, it was re- 

preſented as nothing more than a fancied excurſion, to viſit that 

prince, allied to the houſe of France. A ſhort time, however, 

made a different diſcovery. It was found, that Orleans's favou- 

rite, Puilaurens, had engaged him in a new project of marriage 

with the Princeſs Margaret, the Duke's ſiſter. It is ſaid “, that, 

having conceived himſelf a violent paſſion to eſpouſe the eldeſt 

of the Duke's daughters, he thought it would advance his credit 

in this purſuit, if he promoted the marriage of the other with 

Gaſton, the preſumptive heir of France. It was dubious to the 

French court, whether the Duke of Lorrain himſelf did not ſeize 


this opportunity to play a political game againſt Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, whoſe miniſtry he was known by no means to favour. One 
thing ſoon became evident, that Orleans, giving fuller ſcope to 
his complaints, turned the edge of them againſt the Cardinal. 
The letters he wrote from Nanci to the King, loaded him with 
accuſations and invectives. In one of them, he ſaid, that no 
mayor of the palace was now to be endured. His controverſy 
with the court excited fome writers to take up the argument in 
his favour, and to reprobate the Cardinal's adminiftration, as in- 
jurious to the princes of the blood, and inconſiſtent with the ca- 
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nons of the church. Richelieu did not ſo much fear, as he 
wiſhed to terminate, this new conteſt with the King's brother. 
Propoſals of an accommodation were made by him ; but Orleans, 
preſuming that he could preſcribe its terms, carried his demands 
too high to be complied with. The diſpute continued, until * 
a ſupplement was added to it, at Fountainbleau, by Mary de 
Medicis, who accuſed the Cardinal of being inſolent to her. 
This circumſtance affords ſome proof, that ſhe ated in concert 
with her ſon Gaſton, though ſhe pretended to be diſobliged with 
him. The narrative of the quarrel itſelf, as given by the party- 
writers, is, like every one of its ſpecies, which proceeds upon 
the interpretation of words, tones, and looks, ambiguous, inſig- 
nificant, or partial. The chief point of information, whether 


the Queen-mother ſought to provoke the Cardinal to paſſion, 


cannot be collected from it. The buſtle made at court indicates 
a female plot, which ended unſucceſsfully, The King interpo- 
ſed ; the Cardinal wrote a ſubmiſſive letter; and Mary de Medi- 
cis was apparently ſatisfied. While ſuch attacks were made on 
Richelieu, and his affociates in the miniſtry, the more important 


deliberations of the ſtate were often interrupted ; and, after the 


great fatigues lately endured by the King's troops, it could nor 
be immediately reſolved to march them again over the Alps into 
Italy. 


Before this incident at Fountainbleau, it had been made abun- 
dantly evident to the court of France, and other foreign ſlates, 
that the Emperor meant to interpoſe in the affairs of Italy, and 
act powerfully there, without regard to the peace of Suza. As 
ſovereign, or Paramount lord of the fiefs of that country, de- 
pendent on the empire, he claimed an excluſive right to arm, in 

| Uu 2 every 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 72. 
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every conteſt relative to them; and he inſiſted, that the arrange- 
ment of Mantua required his authoritative deciſion, Excited to this 
enterpriſe by the Duke of Savoy and the court of Spain, equally 
aſhamed and irritated at the conditions of the late treaty, he had 
wrote to the Swiſs Cantons to grant a free paſſage to his troops, 
and alſo to allow them poſſeſſion of ſuch poſts in the mountains 
as might facilitate the communication with Germany, and ſecure 
the return of the army *. Without waiting the flow determi- 
nation of their diet at Baden, his general in Swabia, the Count de 
Merode, with ten thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe, advanced 
toward the entry of the country of the Griſons, ſeized the important 
paſs of Steich, and ſoon made himſelf maſter of Maienfeldt and 
Coira, In the laſt of theſe places, the envoy of France, Meſ- 
min, being found, was arreſted in his quarters by the Imperial 
general, In the mean time, Lewis and his miniſter had formed 
ſome plans, in concert with the republic of Venice, to oppoſe 
this apprehended irruption of the German troops. But, from 
the conteſts that enſued in the French court, and other unfavou- 
rable circumſtances, they could not be carried into execution. It 


was therefore determined to try the method of amicable addreſs 


and negotiation with the Emperor Ferdinand, who, it was ima— 
gined, might be prevailed on in this manner to deſiſt from his 
unjuſt perſecution of the Duke of Mantua, and from kindling a 
new flame of war among the Italian ſtates. Sabran was accor- 
dingly deſpatched to the court of Vienna with accurate inſtruc- 
tions upon this ſubject, and other points, which might be ſup- 
poſed to have provoked the reſentment of Ferdinand. The ar- 
guments and ſolicitations of Sabran were heard, without produ- 
cing any effect. The Imperial miniſters contended, that the Duke 
of Nevers had, by his diſobedience to the Emperor's mandate. 

about 


* Nani, ibid. p. 178. 
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about the enfeoffed dutchy, incurred a juſt forfeiture of his Boox II. 

claim, and that neither the court of France, nor any other fo- * 

reign power, had a right to challenge or controul the decree of 22555 

the Imperial chamber, in the caſe of a vaſſal of the empire. 

When, afterwards, the nuncios of Urban VIII. propoſed that * 
commiſſaries ſhould be appointed to adjuſt the diſſenſion about 

the dukedom of Mantua, Ferdinand haughtily replied, © Then, 

« one of my commiſhoners ſhall be Walſtein Duke of Freidland, 

* accompanied with fifty thouſand,men.” 


When Ferdinand II. thus found himſelf in ability to contemn 
the advantages which France had lately gained in Italy, and to 
march the flower of his troops into that country, it muſt appear 
that his affairs in the empire were raiſed to a ſtate of proſperity 
that removed all apprehenſions of diſturbance either from dome- 
ſtic or foreign adverſaries. To form a judgment of this, it is ne- 
ceſſary to return to the hiſtory of thoſe ſtates and kingdoms in 
Europe which, poſſeſſed of any conſiderable power, had ſhown 
a diſpoſition to oppole the alarming progreſs of his grandeur. 


CIA P. 


* Ibid. p. 190. 
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Foreign Aﬀairs —Of the King of Denmark's oppoſition to the Em- 
peror Ferdinand Il. Combat of the Imperial generals Walſtein 
and Tilli, with Count Mansfeldt and the Duke of Brunſwick, — 
General Battle of Lutters loft by the King of Denmark, — Peace 
of Lubeck made with him. — Progreſs of the War in Holland. — 
Affairs of England under Charles I.—Early campaigns of Guſta- 
vas Adolphus.— His motives for declaring againſt Ferdinand. 


Bock II. T has been mentioned, that Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark, 
— LH had the ſpirited reſolution to appear at the head of a confe- 
1624. deracy that was formed in oppoſition to the victorious power of * 
Ferdinand, The force of his own kingdom was, in no reſpect, 

ſufficient to excite him to this bold enterpriſe. But his connec- 

The King of tion with the unfortunate Elector Palatine, whoſe ſiſter he had 
ir ct married, the ſolicitations of the Kings of England and France, 
oppoſe the and the States of Holland, who promiſed to ſupply him with 
6 money and troops, joined with thoſe of the Proteſtant princes in 
the Lower Saxony, prevailed with him to try his fortune in the 

field. The immediate intereſt he had to reſtrain the conqueſts 

of Ferdinand, which might ſoon be extended over that circle to 

the coaſt of the Baltic, proved alſo a powerful incitement to this 

Prince, in the flower of his age, and neither deſtitute of courage 


or ability, 


His 
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His firſt meaſure, to ſtrengthen himſelf, and open the war 
with advantage, ſhewed a degree of addreſs and prudence “. 
As he was a member of the circle of Lower Saxony, in quality 
of Duke of Holſtein, he got himſelf nominated its captain ge- 
neral and director, by a convention of the chieftains, who fa- 
voured his enterpriſe, After ſome propoſitions made by him 
for peace, which could not be ſettled, but gave time to his con- 
federates to recruit, and aſſemble their forces, he began to 
move with his army towards the Weſer, which ſeparates Saxony 
from Weftphalia, Here expecting to be joined by Chriſtian, 
Duke of Brunſwick, and Count Mansfelt, he ſeized Minden and 
Hamelen, two conſiderable places of arms. An accident that 
happened to him in the latter of them, deprived him ſuddenly 
of theſe, and other advantageous poſts, and almoſt of his life. 
His horſe taking freight, at the firing of a cannon on the ram- 
parts, ſprang over with him into the foſlee, a deſcent of nine 
and twenty feet. He was taken up ſpeechleſs, and without mo- 
tion, and remained ſo until the next day, when little hopes 
could be entertained of his recovery. Upon this diſaſterous e- 
vent, his army withdrew to the dutchy of Verden, while the 
Emperour's general, the Count de 'Filli, puſhing his advantage, 
defeated ſome parties of the Daniſh troops. Tilli was now join- 
ed in the field by a new commander, the Baron de Walſtein, 
afterwards ſo renouned in the wars of Germany. 


A chieftain of ſuch fingular fame and fortune, requires to 
be pointed out. Albert Walſtein was ſo extraordinary a perſo- 
nage, that almoſt every hiſtorian of his time has particulariſed 
his qualities and actions. A later writer of ſome ability, has 


given 


*Puffendorfii rerum Suecicarum, ſo]. edit. lib. r. p. 17. Heiſſ. hiſt. de VEm- 
pire, liv, 3. p. 356. 
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given his hiſtory under the * title of the conſpiracy of Malſtein, 
and upon the model of Salluſt. He has ſtrained both his ideas 
and his language, to tranſpoſe the Roman hiſtorian's character 
of Cataline to his hero. There were, however, ſome ſtriking 
ſimilarities in the two characters, to juſtify a compariſon of them. 


Walſtein had only the title of Baron, and ſerved as a colonel of 


a regiment, in the war of Bohemia, until the Emperor's mini- 
ſter, the Count de Harrach, gave him his daughter in marriage. 
He had merited this elevation to honours and dignities, by early 
diſcoveries of his' military valour and genius. He ſoon became 
the favourite ſoldier of Ferdinand, who beheld in him the qua- 
lities of mind and ſpirit he wiſhed for in a general, deſtined to 
ſubjugate the electors and priaces of the empire. Nature, in- 
deed, had fitted him, both by the temperament of his body and 
mind, for the military profeſſion FT. Hardy, nervous, indefa- 
tigable, meagre in his habit, addicted to vigilance and ſtudy, 
much more than to converſation ; with quick and piercing eyes, 
he was ftern and ſtately in his aſpect and figure, rather than a- 
greeable; and might be known for a ſon of Mars, though re- 
mote from the camp, or army. His foul breathed the ſoldi- 
cr's fire and boundleſs ambition. He made himſelf equally fear- 
ed and beloved by his army. His adverſaries in the field, had 
every thing to dread from his dexterity, from his calm perſeve- 
rance in his aim, from his ability to conquer, and to improve 
his victory. Too vehement and haughty to feel compaſſion, he 
regarded not the ſufferings and diſtreſs his military actions crea- 
ted. Intoxicated with high ideas of his profeſſion, he thought 
every thing became, and every thing was due to a great captain. 


Ile could not act but upon his own plan and motives, nor be 
| permitted 


* Conſpiration de Valſtein; cited by Le Vaſſor, liv. 22. tom. 8. p. 293. 
+ Puffendorf. comment. liv, 6. p. 140. Hiſt, des Gueres et Negotiac. liv, 2. tom. 


1. p. 116, 
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permitted to do ſo, without raiſing a jealouſy of his intentions. 
In the career of victory, he excited that of the Emperor, who 
found, that conquering alone was not ſufficient to gain king- 
doms. Such was the portrait of Walſtein, who, appointed to 
the chief command of Ferdinand's troops, boaſted that the elec- 
tors of the empire ſhould ſoon be reduced to the condition of the 


grandees of Spain. 


Under the conduct of two fuch generals as Walſtein and de 
Tilli, the Imperial troops made a ſucceſsful campaign againſt the 
army of the confederates, which, until the entire recovery of the 
King of Denmark, acted only on the defenſive, Ferdinand, as 
if ſecure of victory over an inactive enemy, turned his thoughts 
to an important object, which was that of getting his eldeſt ſon 


elected King of Hungary. He obtained his purpoſe, by the ge- 


neral ſuffrages of the nobility of that kingdom ; and the corona- 
tion of Ferdinand III. was ſolemnized the eighteenth of Decem- 
ber. But this fortunate circumſtance raiſed up an enemy who 
had been often troubleſome to Ferdinand. “ Bethlem Gabor, 
Prince of Tranſilvania, diſappointed in his hopes of the Hunga- 
rian crown, declared himſelf ready to fulfil his engagements with 
the King of Denmark, and only required that the Count Mans- 
feldt ſhould be ſent into Sileſia, to co-operate with him in the 


war he intended to wage againſt the Emperor. The military 


condition of the confederates now changed to advantage. Such 
was the zeal of the King of Denmark's allies to furniſh him with 
troops, that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of an army of 
ſixty thouſand men. Holland, England, and France, contributed 
to their pay. But the raiſing a numerous army is not ſo difficult 
as to conduct it, To direct the operations of ſo large a body, 

XX without 


* fleifl. hiſt. ibid. 
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without ſeparating it, requires a high degree of military {kill and 
abzlity. Chriſtian of Denmark had not attained to it, and appre- 
hended the conſequences of a general battle with the Emperor's 
veteran troops. His aſſiſtants, Mansfeldt and the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick, fond of ſupreme command, readily embraced the ſcheme 
of disjoining their forces, and acting in different quarters of the 
empire. Their plan for this purpoſe is allowed to have been 
well laid; but the event ſhowed it to be either erroneous in it- 
ſelf, or very improperly executed, _ 
While the Dukes of Brunſwick and Weimar acted on the 
Weſtphalia fide of the Weſer, and the King of Denmark advan- 
ced between that river and the Elbe, the Count Mansfeldt paſſed 
his troops over the latter, and, after overrunning the dutchy of 
Magdebourg, meant to puſh forward towards Sileſia *. To open 
his way, and to annoy the diviſion of the Imperial army com- 
manded by Walſtein, he endeavoured to aſſault and force a gar- 
riſon poſted by that general at the bridge of Deſſau. Succeſs. not 
only failed him in this enterpriſe, but he found himſelf obliged, 
when he leaſt expected it, to quit his entrenchments, and fight 
Walſtein's whole army in the open field. The action was ſu- 
ſtained by him, for ſome time, in a manner worthy of his mar- 
tial fame ; but the valour of his troops, at laſt, proved unequal 
to that of the Emperor's veteran ones. A total defeat enſued ; 
and Mansfeldt, hardly eſcaping with part of his cavalry, took re- 
fuge in the Marche of Brandenbourg. A very little time ſuth- 
ced to repair this diſaſter. Supplied with ſome foot from the 
dutchy of Mecklenbourg, and having a body of three thouſand 
Scottiſh ſoldiers ſent him by the King of Denmark, Mansfeldt 
took his route to Sileſia, as if no misfortune had happened to 
| him, 


Puffendorf. lib. 1. p. 18. Heiſſ. hiſt, ibid. p. 357: 
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him. „His ſmall army increaſing on his march thither, he mu- 

ſtered, to the ſurpriſe of his antagoniſts, no fewer than five and 

twenty thouſand men in that diſtrict. Leaving part of them be- 
hind him, he proceeded with the main body to Moravia, whi- 
ther he was ſoon followed by Walſtein. As if deſirous to raiſe 

his fame by vanquiſhing ſo renowned a commander, the Im- 
perial general continued to trace him in his traverſe marches 
through the Moravian mountains into the plains of Hungary, 
until Mansfeldt joined Bethlem Gabor, and the Turkiſh Baſhaws 
of Boſnia, on the banks of the Wagg. The Tranſilvanian Prince 
having entered into a treaty of peace with the Emperor, Mans— 
feldt ſaw a contagious diſtemper ſpread through his army, and all his 
hopes of revenging the blow given him by Walſtein, or of dying 
gloriouſly, at once extinguiſhed, His comfort, perhaps, was, that 
the army of his adverſary was conſumed in the ſame manner as 
his own. Having transferred its remainder to the Prince of 
Tranſilvania, he withdrew with ſome of his officers, firſt to Buda, 
and then took his departure for the city of Venice. But * a diſ- 
caſe, contracted from his inceſſant toils, cut ſhort his journey and 
his life. Poſſeſſed of his intrepidity, and his wonted ſpirit, when 
all ability of his body was gone, he made himſelf be clothed in 
his beſt armour, and, being ſupported by two of his officers, he 
addreſſed thoſe who were preſent in a ſpeech, which recommend- 
ed to them the profeſſion of arms, as the nobleſt one, and his 
own example, as an incentive to the acquiſition of military fame. 
He died in an obſcure village ; but the Venetian ſtate honoured 
him with a tomb in Dalmatia, He may be conſidered as among 
the firſt generals who raiſed the reputation of mercenary and fo- 


reign troops in Europe, and ſhowed, that they could not only 


plunder, but fight well, under proper conduct. His ſignal re- 
Xx 2 putation 


* Nani hiſt, de Veniſe, tom. 2. p. 560. Carte's hiſt. of Eng. b. 22. p. 172. 
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arms, was aſſaulted and taken, and three thouſand ſoldiers and 
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putation excited military adventurers, in various nations, to en-- 
gage bands of their countrymen to enter into foreign ſervice ; 
and it is a remark, which deſerves. more attention than has been 
given to it in hiſtory, that the trade of hiring ſoldiers, which had 
been long chiefly confined to Germany, became, at this period, 
common to the reſt of Europe. This enſued from the ceſſation 
of internal feuds in ſeveral ſtates. Hence, in the famous wars 
of Germany which followed, we find eminent commanders, and. 
good ſoldiers, collected together out of every country, and may 
obſerve, that many of thoſe military adventurers roſe to that 
conſideration and rank at home and abroad which formerly had 
been aſſigned to the heads of great families and powerful chiefs. 
Thus, in moſt governments, the tranſition from the feudal mz/:- 
tia to the modern ſyſtem of mercenary and ſtanding armies, was 
rendered complete. How far it has contributed to the quiet and 
felicity of Europe, may be reckoned a doubtful queſtion, which,, 
in a political view, may yet require diſcuſſion, 


The death of Mansfeldt was not only a fortunate circumſtance: 
for Ferdinand, but that of Chriftian of Brunſwick, and the 
Duke of Weimar *, which happened about the ſame time, de- 
livered him from two other determined foes. It remained on- 
ly to complete his ſucceſs, that the Count de Till; who oppoſed. 
the King of Denmark in the field, ſhould either vanquiſh that 
monarch, or oblige him to retreat out of the Lower Saxony. 
The caution of the latter, who ſhunned any dangerous encoun- 
ter, ſtill ſuſpended the fate of the campaign, Tilli wrecked his 
rage on Maurice, Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, who had declared 
himſelf Chriſtian's. confederate. Munden, his ſtrongeſt place of 


inhabitants 


„ Heifl, hiſt, liv, 3. P. 358 
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inhabitants were put to the ſword. The Imperial general, now 
extending his operations, inveſted Gottingen, in the dutchy of 
Brunſwick, and, after reducing it, threatened Northeim with a 
ſiege. The King of Denmark, wiſhing to ſave it, advanced with 
his army ſo expeditiouſly, that he might have ſurpriſed Tilli, 
when his camp was unguarded, and his troops required to be re- 
inforced. But theſe critical opportunities of victory are only 
underſtood and improved by intelligent commanders. Inſtead of 
ſeizing this advantage, the King of Denmark allowed himſelf to 
be deceived by a falſe parade of his numbers, which Tilli made 
in his camp, until he went himſelf, and haſtened the march of 
his reinforcement. The Count now ſought to engage the Danith 
army, which Chriſtian took care to poſt advantageouſly near the 
caſtle of Lutter, in the dioceſe of Hidelſheim, with a rivulet in 
his front. Tilli, having examined this ſtation, judged it practi- 
cable to be attacked “. But, though he made the beſt diſpoſitions 
for this purpoſe, his troops were twice repulſed, At the third 
charge, four old regiments gave way ; and the route of the Im- 


perialiſts became general. Then was ſeen the perſonal efforts 


of an old warrior, renowned for ſeveral victories, and now on 


the point of forfeiting his military fame. Till: diſmounted from: 
his horſe, threw himſelf in the way of the fugitives, and, with 


an upbraiding voice, called upon them to face about, and follow 
him. The veterans, when they beheld their general plunge 


among the thickeſt of the enemy, returned to the encounter with 


a fury that proved irreſiſtible, Every advanced party of the 
Danes was routed before them ; and the battle being generally 
reſtored, their valour, rouſed to the higheſt pitch, gained a com- 
plete victory. The action was bloody to the vanquiſhed ; and 


their loſs, in officers of rank, in artillery, and baggage, was ſo 
great, 


*. Nani, ibid. p. 552. 
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great, as to make the battle of Lutter be reckoned among the 
moſt ſignal victories of Ferdinand. 


After ſuch a defeat, Chriſtian of Denmark was, in a great 
meaſure, diſabled from appearing in the field. Yet he ſtill found 
means to ſpin out the war, by retiring to the garriſons he held 
upon the Elbe ; which were ſtrengthened by ſupplies of men and 
military ſtores ſent him from Holland * and the Hanſe towns, 
He was encouraged by the envoys of France and England, to 
perſiſt in his oppoſition to Ferdinand, until ſome general treaty, 
conſiſtent with the privileges of the Electors and princes of the 
empire, could be concluded. The former of theſe powers em- 
ployed Marcheville to ſolicit openly, a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
while ſecret inſtructions were given him to animate both the 
Catholic and Proteſtant opponents of the Emperor. The new 
created elector, the Duke of Bavaria himſelf, was, by: Cardinal 
Richelicu's direction, artfully addreſſed by Marcheville, and 
plauſible arguments were uſed with him to abate his zeal for the 
aggrandizement of the Imperial houſe, already too formidable, 
By ſuch ſecret intrigues among the German. princes, joined to 
the aids in money afforded him from ſeveral courts, Chriſtian 
ſo far recovered his military ſtrength, that the Count de Tilli 
made only a flow progreſs in the reduction of the towns garri- 
ſoned by him. But ſucceſs ſtill favouring Ferdinand's arms, 
the return of Walſtein with a new army from Sileſia, tended to 
render the iſſue of the conteſt no longer uncertain. The King 
of Denmark was driven from Holſtein into the dutchy of Sleſ- 
wick, and from thence into Jutland, his laſt continental retreat, 


Walſtein, 


* Nani, ibid. 
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Walſtein, in the mean time, every where victorious, had ob- 
tained of the Emperor a commiſſion to be admiral of the Bal- 
tic Sea, which gratified equally his maſter's ambition and his 
own vanity *, The more ſolid donation made him by Ferdi- 
nand, of the dutchy of Mecklenbourg, as a forfeiture for the ad- 
herence of 'its Dukes to the confederacy, had already elevated 
his pride. He began to look upon himſelf, not only as the Em- 
peror's firſt favourite, but as the beſt qualified and moſt neceſ- 
ſary miniſter of his vaſt deſigns. He kept his army on foot, 
when there was no enemy in the field. He doubled the number 


of its officers, and beſide diſpoſing of all commiſſions, recom- | 


penſed the principal of them with what aſſignments he pleaſed f. 
In the exerciſe of his new funCtion as admiral, he requued the 
Hanſe towns on the ſea coaſt, to furniſh him with thips, for the 
reduction of the city of Stralſund in Pomerania. It was the mari- 
time gate by which he could penetrate into the iſles of Denmark. 
Chriſtian, in vain, endeavoured to oppole the ſiege of it. But ſome 
want of Walſtein's uſual vigilance, gave the inhabitants an opportu- 
nity to apply to the King of Sweden for protection. The ſuccours 
he afforded them availed not only for their preſent relief from 
danger, but to ſuſpend the progreſs of the Emperor's arms, un- 
til they met with ſuch oppoſition from that prince, as totally 
changed the fortune of the war, and unhinged all Ferdinand's 
ſchemes to {ubjugate the princes of the Empire. 


Propoſitions for an accommodation with the King of Denmark 
and his allies, had been ſeveral times made to Ferdinand, by the 
mediation of other powers 7. But the latter, elated with his vie- 
tories, would hearken to no other terms than what he or his ge- 
nerals thought fit to pre/cribe. He evaded, or quaſhed the con- 
ſultations that were held in an aſſembly of the electors and 


princes 


* Puffendorf. comment. lib. 1. p. 20. f Heiſſ. ibid, + Nani liv. 6. p. 572. 
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Book II. princes at Mulhauſen, for reſtoring the peace of the empire. 
—— He perceived, however, the great jealouſy entertained, and the 
ſecret oppoſition fomented againſt him, by the miniſters of ſe- 
veral foreign courts, as well as the German princes. To faci- 
litate his other projects of domination in Germany, and to be 
more at liberty to interpoſe in the affairs of Italy, it was at 
length thought not inconvenient to enter into a treaty with the 
Daniſh Monarch. As this prince, reduced to extremity, no 
longer pretended to contend for the intereſts of his confederates, 


Peace of but to obtain a reaſonable peace for himſelf, it was determined, 
pry 5 by Walſtein's advice, to conſent to it. The commiſſioners, on 
the King of both ſides, having met at Lubeck, its articles were, in a ſhort 
Denmark. time, agreed upon *®, They were more favourable for Chriſtian, 
1629. than, in his ſituation, could well be expected. He engaged 
June 1yth _ PR . ach 4 
not to interfere in the affairs of the empire, and to renounce. all 
title to the biſhopricks he had ſeized ; and, on theſe conſidera- 
tions, he was allowed the repoſſeſſion of the towns and territo- 
ries taken from him in the war, Ferdinand's haughty. refuſal 
to admit the King of Sweden as a party in this treaty, was a 


ſingular circumſtance, which will afterwards be remarked. 


1624. In Holland, the ſiege of Breda, undertaken by the Spaniſh 
General, Spinola, became no leſs famous than that of Bergen- 
op-zome, which he had been forced to raiſe. His antagoniſt, 
Progrefs of Prince Maurice of Naſſau, again diſputed with him the honour 
the war in of ſucceſs in this enterpriſe f. The garriſon of Breda was rein- 
the Nether- 2 og ; 
lands. forced, and the command of it given to the brave Juſtin de Naſ- 
ſau, Maurice's natural brother. Spinola, with an army of thirty 


thouſand men, ſoon deſpaired of being able to reduce it, but by 
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a long blockade and famine. The Prince of Orange's army, a- 
mounting only to ten or twelve thouſand, was inſufficient to at- 
tack the Spaniſh lines, which were formed with ſkill, and 


ſtrengthened by many forts and redoubts, He was enjoined by 


the States not to make the hazardous attempt. In this ſituation, 
Maurice endeavoured to intercept the enemy's convoys of provi- 
fion, and to annoy the Spaniſh camp, in the ſame manner as the 
town was made to ſuffer by it. His ſcheme to ſurpriſe Antwerp 
failing by an accident, proved a prejudice to his other military 
operations ; and the fatigue he underwent cauſed the acceſs of a 
diſtemper, which obliged him to quit the command of the army. 
As it threw him into a languiſhing condition, and, in a few 
months, proved fatal to him, it was alledged, that chagrin at the 
ill ſucceſs of the campaign occaſioned his ſickneſs and death, 
Such, often, is the uncandid judgment of vulgar or prejudiſed 
minds, when exerciſed upon characters which they comprehend 
not, or wiſh to depreciate. Unleſs Maurice's mind was affected 
by his diſeaſe, he had leſs reaſon than any perſon of his age and 
rank to fall a victim to diſappointment and mortification. A 
ſenſe of the military fame he had acquired, might well ſhelter 
him from it; and the {ſchool in which he had been long trained 
up, muſt have rendered him unſuſceptible of impreſſions com- 
mon to feeble and undiſciplined minds. Of a life extended to the 
age of fifty-eight, forty years were ſpent in the laborious func- 
tions, military and civil, to which he was called in his office of 
Stadtholder to a new born republic. If he committed ſome er- 
rors, his numberleſs ſervices to his country, and his many vir- 
tues, ſufficed to obliterate them. He was ſucceeded in his patri- 
monial eftates, and in his public charge, by his brother Frederic- 
Henry, who, by his-mother, was the grandſon of Admiral Co- 
ligni. Thoſe who would compare the military characters and 


atchievements of theſe two brother guardians of the States of 
Y y Holland, 
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Holland, ought to attend to the quality, as well as to the num- 
ber of their ſignal actions, and eſpecially reflect on the different 
circumſtances in which they performed them. During Maurice's 
adminiſtration, the republic only found the baſis of its ſafety, and, 
after many perils and hardſhips, roſe to a condition that render- 
ed it powerful and flouriſhing. In that of Henry, the natural 
effects of that power and opulence were diſplayed, and, by his 
conduct and valour, turned to the beſt advantage. 


Before Breda ſurrendered, the Marquis de Spinola was alarm- 
ed with the arrival of a hoſtile power in his neighbourhood, 
which, he apprehended, might join the army of the States, and 
oblige him to raiſe the ſiege, It was a body of Engliſh troops, 
which James I. when conſtrained to act in behalf of his ſon-in- 
law, had embarked, under the command of Count Mansfeldt *. 
They amounted, foot and horſe, to near twelve thouſand men; 
and, as Mansfeldt was furniſhed with bills of exchange on the 
bankers of Amſterdam, to a large extent in money, they might 
be increaſed in number. This armament had proceeded on the 
faith of a league that had been propoſed by James, but never 
properly concerted, with France, the republic of Venice, and the 
Duke of Savoy, againſt the Emperor and the King of Spain. The 
confederacy reſted on aſſurances that were given by the ſeveral 
powers to favour and promote the object of it, without ex- 
preſs ſtipulations. One of the vague articles promiſed by the 
court of France was, that a paſſage, if abſolutely neceſſary, 
ſhould be granted to the Engliſh troops through the French 
territories into Germany, Mansfeldt arrived with his em- 
barkation in the road of Calais, before the will of the court 
was declared, or any order given for their admiſſion. While 


delays. 


* Grotii epiſt. ibid, num. 208. 209. Acta regia, vol. 4. p. 299. 302. 
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delays were made, and excuſes offered, a ſtorm aroſe ; the troops 
on board ſuffered, and the whole fleet was in danger of being 
loſt, if it had not ſteered for Zealand. Its appearance there was 
acceptable to the States, who hoped that the Engliſh forces would 
aſſiſt in combating the beſiegers of Breda. The latter made no 
doubt that they would be employed againſt them; and orders 
were iſſued to muſter up a ſeparate body of troops, to oppoſe 
their march. But Mansfeldt, inſtead of having allowance for 
this purpofe, was expreſsly prohibited by his commiſſion from 
James to act hoſtilely againſt the Archdutcheſs Iſabella, or her 
dominions in Flanders. While he hung on the coaſt, waiting 
for direction from the court of England, ſickneſs and diſeaſe 
ſpread among his troops, and conſumed one half of them. The 
remainder, unfit for ſervice, could not contribute to the relief of 
Breda, which, after a ſiege of nine months, yielded to a capitu- 
lation with the Spaniſh general. 


After this event, Spinola being recalled to the court of Spain, 
the war languiſhed in Flanders, or rather was transferred into 
Germany, where the ſcene that paſſed became intereſting to va- 
rious ſtates, as well as to Holland and Spain *, It was at this 
time that the ſcheme of a confederacy among the powers of the 
north, in concert with France, was propoled by their miniſters 
at the Hague, in order to controul the ſucceſsful ambition of Fer- 
dinand. The States-General, ſolicited by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the miniſter of Charles I. of England, entered into a league, 
offenſive and defenſive, with that crown. Its object was the re- 
covery of the Palatinate, and the annoyance of the Spaniſh power. 
A Dutch ſquadron joined the Engliſh fleet, in the ill conducted 
and unfortunate expedition to Cadiz. When the King of Den- 
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mark waged war with Ferdinand in the Lower Saxony, his army 
was reinforced by a large body of the troops of the States, who, 
beſide garriſoning ſome places on the Weſer, offered to occupy the 
fortreſſes that guard the ſtrait of the Sound, by which ſhips paſs 
into the Baltic Sea. This laſt propoſal was, from a jealouſy not al- 
together unreaſonable, declined by Chriſtian, The naval exertions 
of the Dutch, extended to the moſt diſtant and oppolite regions of 
the globe, annoyed their enemy * in the American ſeas, and in 
the Indian Ocean. In the year 1628, their admiral, Peter Van- 
Heins, near the iſland of Cuba, encountered and made prize of the 
Spaniſh flota, loaded with the treaſures of Peru and Mexico, to 
the value of ſixteen million of livres, in money and merchandize. 
A fimilar capture alſo fell into the hands of Adrien, their com- 
modore in the Eaſt Indies, who pillaged and burnt a Manilla 
fleet. Such depredations on the riches which flowed into Spain 
from the New World, diſconcerted her many military enterpriſes 


garriſons, were furniſhed with difhculty, or altogether inter- 


In England, the acceſſion of Charles I. to the crown, was au- 
ſpicious, and promiſed a happy adminiſtration of public affairs, 
from the perſonal virtues of the Prince. Sober, deliberate, ſedate 
in his temper and manners, endowed with probity, and ſwayed 
by juſt principles of morality and religion, he was alſo, at an 
early age, intelligent, judicious, and capable of executing what 
he determined with vigour, and firmneſs of mind. When ſuch 
was Charles's character, there was reaſon to believe that the diſ- 


content and ill temper which the nation had inſenſibly contracted, 
on 


* Grotii epiſt. num. 226, 
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on account of James's weak government and imbecillities, might 
ſoon be diſpelled. It was well known, that, when Prince of 
Wales, he inclined to ſupport vigorouſly the cauſe of the Elector 
Palatine, and that he prompted his father James to the armament 
conducted by Count Mansfeldt *. Immediately upon his aſcend- 
ing the throne, he formed an alliance with the States of Hol- 
land, which proved a foundation and incitement to ſeveral other 
powers to join with the King of Denmark, in a confederacy a- 
gainſt the Emperor. In the proſecution of this plan, to humble 
the houſe of Auſtria, which was a favourite one with the Engliſh 
nation, a large fleet was equipped, and ten thouſand land forces 
were embarked for aſlaulting the port and city of Cadiz, where 
the galleons from America were ſoon expected to arrive. The 
fleet, commanded by Cecil, Viſcount Wimbleton, diſplayed the 
enſigns of Frederic, the Elector Palatine, as there was no war de- 
clared between Britain and Spain. This formidable armament, 
which ſtruck other nations, as well as Spain, with conſternation, 
landed near Cadiz; but, being ſoon foiled in its enterpriſe, re- 
turned to the ports of England, without having gained the leaſt 
honour or advantage. 


The diſguſt entertained by the nation againſt the court, might 
be the more apt to continue, and affect the reputation of Charles's 
government, as pecple beheld the ſame miniſters who formerly 
ruled, employed by him f. It was apparent, that the Duke of 
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Buckingham held the firſt place in the King's favour, and would Account of 


arrogate the principal ſway and direction in all the meaſures of: 


adminiſtration. Popularity, indeed, was affected by him, but the Duke of 
Bucking- 
ham. 


it was of that kind, which impoſes on the vulgar, or extends to 
a few dependents, without attracting the regard of men of ſpirit 
and 


* Nani, ibid. p. 489. Carte, b. 22. vol. 4 p. 133. 143. + Ruſhworth's 
collect. p. 167. 
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Book II. and principle. The Houſe of Commons, as it was then compoſed, 

could have no eſteem of his character, nor expect benefit from his 

adminiſtration. To vindicate himſelf from public blame, about the 

negotiation of Charles's marriage with the Infanta of Spain *, he 

had arraigned the Earl of Briſtol, in the Houſe of Peers, and not 

only animated the friends of that reſpected nobleman againſt him, 

but many others of the Lords, who thought their privileges 

violated in the treatment Briſtol had received, and in the procedure 

uſed in his accuſation, When the Commons preferred their 

impeachment againſt Buckingham, two of their members were 

arreſted in the King's name, for unwarrantable expreſſions in 

their pleadings at the bar of the Lords. In this manner was 

Charles's own authority and reputation early committed and ex- 

poſed to conteſt, in ſupport of a favourite, who had, in the for- 

mer reign, abuſed his power; and who, if not a deep or dange- 

rous politician, to ſubvert public liberty, was capable of render- 

ing the King's attachment to him ſubſervient to his natural 
arrogance, to his caprice, and to his whimſical paſſions, 


In moderate judgment, Charles may be excuſed for not ſoon 
perceiving the faults of Buckingham, one of the ſhining charac- 
ters of his father's court, who had early inſinuated himſelf into 
his good graces, and had an appearance of abilities that might 
deceive, and perſonal attractions fitted to gain favour and appro- 

bation. He had engaged a former Houſe of Commons, as he 
boaſted in the defence of himſelf, to applaud his adminiſtration. 
But it was the misforrune of the prince and of the miniſter, that 
the ſpirit of the times was not attended to by them. That a ma- 
terial change might take place in the genius of a nation ſo con- 


ſtituted as England was, eſcaped their obſervation. Indications 
| of 


s Ada regia, ibid, Ruſworth, p 248. 
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of it were given in the reign of James, ſufficient to excite ſerious 
regard, The foundations of the royal power, and the principles 
and ties of civil obedience, had been too much canvaſſed, accord- 
ing to the ſcholaſtic modes of diſputation, or upon ſcriptural 
ground. The political terms, prerogative and privilege, were 
ſtated againſt each other; and, as they could not be defined, or 
eaſily reconciled, controverſy increaſed, and men became zealous 
adherents to the one or the other of theſe oppolite tenets. The 
light diffuſed by the progreſs of literature on all ſubjects, was 
turned on this intereſting one, in a nation where political debate 
had its protection and its ſanctuary *. Many members of the 
lower houſe, no longer embarraſled in their ideas, or overawed 
by the men of the law and the officers of the crown, were en- 
abled to expreſs their ſentiments and combat the doctrines of 
theſe retained pleaders for the prerogative royal. The attorney 
or ſollicitor general could now, as he had formerly done, hold' 
forth his opinion as deciſive, with reſpect to the inherent rights 
of the crown and legal procedure. Men of ordinary rank had 
learned to reaſon on theſe nice points; and the danger was, that, 
in the firſt excurſion of their ideas, they might be carried to adopt 
extravagant opinions and principles, ſubverſive of that form of 
government under which they enjoyed peculiar benefits. 


Another fermentation, raiſed from the ſame cauſe, was added 
to that which has been explained. From the aſſerted right of 
private judgment in religion, and the free inquiries that were 
made about the conſtitution of the church, people were led to 
diſſatisfaction with their eſtabliſhed creed, their forms of worſhip, 
and. their eccleſiaſtical government. As controverſy about the 
ſpeculative articles of faith had been already much exhauſted, the 


latter 
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latter points were chiefly fixed upon for the grounds of it. The 
forms and rites of religious ſervice retained in the church of Eng- 
land, preſerved ſome ſimilitude to the abrogated and abhorred 
ones of Rome, Raſh, illiterate, and undiſtinguiſhing commen- 
tators held them to be much the ſame, A like ſiniſter view was 
taken of the external government of the church, which was 
thought to be a lordly rule, ſuch as execrated Babylon had u- 
ſurped over the Heritage of Chriſt. Theſe opinions beginning to 
be propagated in England, and ardently eſpouſed in Scotland, 
ſingular caution was neceſlary, on the part of government, to 
prevent the public diſorder that might enſue from them. It ap- 
peared requiſite in the court, not to interpoſe imperiouſly in ſuch 
diſputes, and eſpecially, to avoid the exerciſe of rigour and ſeve- 
rity, which had been ever found to inflame and extend them “. 
This rule was not obſerved. The miniſtry early, and without 
neceſſity, took a ſide, in the caſe of Dr Montague's book, which 
gave their opponents occaſion to call them favourers of Arminian 
and Popiſh tenets, alledged to be contained in it. Williams, 
Biſhop of Lincoln, a man of a calm and moderate temper, being 
diveſted of the office of Chancellor, Buckingham's impetuous 
counſels were the more followed, and Laud, Biſhop of St Da- 
vids, becoming a favourite at court, and the head of a party of 
the clergy in oppoſition to Abbot, the Primate of England, a 
foundation was laid for controverſy in the church, diviſion a- 
mong the prelates, and conteſts about eccleſiaſtical canons, diſ- 
cipline, and conformity, which could not fail to produce the 
moſt pernicious conſequences. | 


The ſame error was committed in the management of the par- 
lament. All national aſſemblies, ſuch as the two houſes, were, 
even 


* Ibid, P. 173. 
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even when untainted with diſloyal principles, and bent on no 
extraordinary indication of their privileges, are apt to raiſe their 
tone high upon public grievances, enormities, and abuſes, and 
to ſhow themſelves refractory for ſome time to all grants of ſub- 
ſidies, which they know to be the one thing needful from them, 
the ſubſtantial act of their power, and the cauſe of their impor- 
tance in the ſtate, If, incited by ſpecial incidents, or caſual diſ- 
content, to manifeſt this incomplying ſpirit, they ought to be 
borne with, and time allowed for the evaporation of the gloomy 
and turbulent temper, which 1s generally found to be more a- 
larming in appearance than in reality, and more violent in its 
firſt fervour, than in its ſubſequent effects. Charles, unexpe- 
rienced, in the utmoſt ſtraits for money, and, as hiſtory aſſures 
us, irritated by Buckingham's inſinuations againſt the leading 
men of the Houſe of Commons, who impeached his conduct, 


took the oppolite courſe, and, in order to render them more ſub- 


miſſive, haſtily diſſolved two parliaments. In the mean time, he 
levied money by loans, by unauthoriſed exciſe on merchandize, 
and by fines. Every ſubje&t was taught to feel the national 
grievances, and to call more loudly for redreſs *. The conſe- 
quence was, that Charles having aſſembled his third parliament, 
found it neceſſary to paſs the famous 5 of rights, 


It is moſt probable that the diſcuſſion of the bill of grievances, 


which the King was prompted to dread in the two firſt parliaments, | 


would have amounted to nothing ſo material and preciſe as this 
conceſſion. Indeed, the few articles of the bill of rights appear- 
ed to be ſo blended with the principles of the conſtitution, that 
public liberty could not be underſtood to ſubſiſt without them. 


But, in the Gothic governments, as paſt acts of authority and 
| Z 2 precedents 


* Ruſhworth, ibid. p. 564- 
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precedents eſtabliſhed what was called the prerogative of the 
crown, it was of the utmoſt conſequence that ſuch ſtretches of it 
as were contrary to all national freedom, ſhould be formally pro- 
ſcribed and aboliſhed. Freedom of reaſoning, upon the principles 
of the conſtitution, being yet uncommon, Charles and his mini- 
ſters were ſtumbled at it, and readily concluded, from the ſpeeches 
of ſeveral members of parliament, that they were not only aſſert- 
ers of their privileges, but enemies to his authority, and all mo- 
narchical government. 


To proſecute, at greater length, this hiſtorical ſurvey of the 
commencement of Charles's reign, that muſt be ever memorable 


in the annals of Britain, would exceed the bounds preſcribed to 


ſuch recapitulation. But, as the combuſtion that gradually aroſe 


in the kingdom diſabled that monarch from taking a part, ſuit- 


able to his dignity, in the ſignal tranſactions of Europe, it ſeem- 
ed proper here to unfold the cauſe of the inaction of Britain, and 
alſo the general ſource of that diſſention between the King and 
parliament that was afterwards followed with the moſt deplorable 
effects. So much has been compiled and publiſhed on this inte- 
reſting ſubject, that the author muſt be preſuming, indeed, who 
hopes to exhibit it in a new light. Next to the controverſy about 


the prerogative of the King, and the privilege of the parliament, 


Charles's aims and purpoſes, which may be reckoned to conſti- 
ſtitute his political character, become the object of inveſtigation. 
Party prejudice, which has been tranſmitted in Britain, will ſtill 
darken or bias the deciſion with reſpect to theſe. Perhaps it 
may be allowed that Charles, in the beginning of his reign, took 
His views not only of the oppoſition of parliament, but of the li- 
mited monarchy, of which he was the head, from the deſpotic 
ſway of Henry VIII. He found Engliſh miniſters corrupt or ig- 
norant enough to flatter him in this idea, and repreſent the roy- 

al 
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al power as hable to no controul, He was too honeſt to tem- 
poriſe or conceal either his political or religious principles. But 
moderate and cool in his temper, he rarely joined paſſion with 
them. The idea of his royal prerogative being dearer to him 
than the exerciſe of it, he ſtruggled with his parliament, and 
ſtill made conceſſions, until unprecedented ones threatened the 
ruin of church and ſtate. He aſſumed then that manly ſpirit and 
reſolution to preſerve both, which was inherent in his character; 
and, while he acted as a King and as a man, upon more lau- 
dable and fixed principles than any of his opponents, fortitude and 
conſtancy ſtill accompanied him, and, with his piety and other 
virtues, ſignalized the tragical event of his death. In this man- 
ner, the apparent inconſiſtency of his conduct may be explained. 


The motives upon which Charles engaged in hoſtilities with 
France, and the iſſue of that conteſt, have been narrated. The 
deficiency of his pecuniary ſupplies hindered him from affording 
the aſſiſtance he wiſhed to give to thoſe powers that contended 
with the Emperor Ferdinand for the liberties of Germany, and 
other nations, His aid, however, was furniſhed in part ; and 
his name, as a confederate, and his credit, proved advantageous 


to them. 


The King of Sweden, whoſe name, as a warrior, began to be 
diſtinguiſhed, may be alſo reckoned among the confederates a- 
gainſt Ferdinand, though his power was not exerted, in direct 
oppoſition, for ſome time. As if he had been appointed to be 
early trained to hardſhips and toils, the common ſchool of heroes, 
he was obliged to engage in war with the Czar of Muſcovy, and 
then with Sigiſmond III, King of Poland, who pretended a right 
to his crown. He had made Ducal and Royal Pruſſia the ſeat of 
hoſtilities with the latter Prince. Here, in his firſt eſſay of arms, 
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inſtead of aſſuming the ſtate and function of a general in the 


field, he often choſe to place himſelf in the ranks like a common 


ſoldier, in order to learn the rudiments of that art, in which he 
hoped to render himſelf an able proficient, and gradually rife to 
honour and fame. From his camp“, on the borders of Sileſia, 
he had made himſelf known as a proteQor of the Proteſtants, by 
publiſhing an edict, which aſſured the exiles of that province and 
Bohemia of protection, liberty of conſcience, and freedom of 
commerce, in his dominions. Such diſcoveries of his active ge- 
nius had induced ſeveral Proteſtant princes and ſtates to ſolicit 


him to turn his arms againſt Ferdinand; and it has been obſerved, 
that Cardinal Richelieu, wiſhing to raiſe up every adverſary Þ to 
the Auſtrian power, had joined in this application. Guſtavus, 


finding that the French court meant not to take an active part in 
the war, but only to furniſh him with money and ſecret aid, 
gave a cool anſwer to the Baron de Charnafſle, But various mo- 
tives concurring to inſtigate this Prince to engage in the noble 
field of fame propoſed to him, this correſpondence and negotia- 
tion with the court of France was renewed, until, by the media- 
tion of its envoy and that of Fngland, a truce for five years was 
ſettled between Guſtavus, and his antagoniſt the King of Poland. 
Previous to this paci fication, the Emperor, conſidering him as a 
declared enemy, on account of his having thrown ſuccours into 
the town of Stralſund, had ordered a body of ſeven thouſand 
men, under the Camp-Marſhal Arnheim, to march to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Poliſh army. Upon receiving this reinforcement, its 


general forced Guſtavus to a battle, which, though long and ob- 


ſtinately fought, was loſt by that brave Prince. The perſonal 
danger to which he was expoſed, proved more alarming than 
the 


* Fleif, hiſt liv, 3. tom. 1. p. 359. Noni, liv. 7. tom. 3 p. 169. 
+ Puffend. comment. lib. 2. p. 31. 
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the defeat of his troops. The hiſtorians relate, that he was Boox II. 
twice taken priſoner, and as often liberated or neglected by tna 
enemy, from the lucky circumſtance of his wearing the uniform 
of a common ſoldier. In the Memoirs * of the Baron de Sirot, 
a French officer, a narrative is given of his encountering Guſta- 
vus in the fight, and of his having narrowly miſſed wounding 
him mortally. He had received the King of Sweden's ſhot in 
his ſhoulder, and, in return, fired his piſtol at his head. As 
Guſtavus ſtooped his body, his hat fell off, and the bullet ſinged 
his hair. Upon the conference for peace, it is {aid that the King 
inſiſted to ſee his brave antagoniſt, and had an interview with 
him ; in which, after many encomiums on his valour, he en- 
gaged Sirot to enter into his ſervice. Such were the extreme 
hardſhips and hazards run by a Prince, who was deſtined ſoon 
to change the face of affairs in Europe. | | 
| 


So little apprehenſive was the court of Vienna of the Swediſh 4 


Monarch being able to oppoſe the ſucceſs of the Imperial arms, nn 


that it was thought needleſs to preſerve any meaſures with him, diſobliga- 
tions to the 


Not only was aſſiſtance ſent to his enemy the King of Poland, Emperor. 

but his requeſt to the Emperor's commiſſioners, for a paſſport to 

an ambaſſador appointed by him to attend the congreſs at Lu- 

beck, was rejected with a degree of haughtineſs and contempt. 

Guſtavus, who probably expected this affront, made it the ſub- 

ject of his complaint againſt the Emperor at various courts, and 

afterwards inſerted it in his manifeſto, as a proof of Ferdinand's 

injuſtice and enmity to him. It has been obſerved, that part of 

the Imperial troops were now put in motion towards Italy, and 

that, after the apparent ſubjection of Germany, the court of 

Vienna was reſolved to co-operate with that of Spain, and take 
a 
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Boox II. a principal part in the war about the dutchy of Mantua, It was: 
— helieved that the late ſucceſsful incurſion of the French, and their 
ſuddenly acquired advantage in Italy, reſted upon no firm ſup- 
port, and that, beſide the power of the combined Auſtrian forces, 
the diſſenſions which prevailed in the court of France, and the 
various intrigues and cabals formed there againſt the meaſures of 
Cardinal Richelieu, would contribute to produce a favourable 


change of affairs in that quarter. 


CHAP. 
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UMM © V. 


The war about the dutchy of Mantua revived. Imperial, French, 
and Spaniſh armies advance into Ttaly,—That of France, con- 
ducted by Richelieu, ſeizes on Pignerot.—Lewis takes poſſeſſion 
of Savoy. French troops in motion for the relief of Caſal — 
Siege and reduction of Mantua by the Imperial forces. — During 
the fiege af Caſal, a truce takes place, and a peace enſues.— 
Lewis diſguſted with his miniſter.— Day of the dupes in the 


French court. Richelieu's reſtoration to favour. — Expulſion of 


his enemies, —League of France with Guſtavus Adolphus. 


the Queen-mother, and her ſon the Duke of Orleans. While 
this cloud hung over the court, ſome turbulent commotion was 
to be feared ; and, with ſuch a proſpect, it was extremely ha- 
zardous for the King to march his army into Italy, Lewis's re- 
ſolution again to take the field rendered him more attached to 
his miniſter, without whole direction, he believed the war would 
never be properly conducted. It had alſo the effect of diſcre- 
diting, in the eyes of the nobility, the Duke of Orlean's diſcon- 
tent and oppoſition, at a critical juncture, when the honour of 
France was at ſtake, and the military renown ſhe had acquired 
might either be preſerved or loſt, When Mary of Medicis found 
that the King was not moved with the invectives thrown out a- 
gainſt Richelieu, and that Gaſton's retreat into Lorrain only 


created 


T was not without addreſs and ſkilful management, that Boox II. 
Cardinal Richelieu eluded the late attack made upon him by Ca 
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* * 


created perplexity, without increaſing his partizans, ſhe thought 
fit to temporiſe, and to diſpoſe her ſon to accept, at leaſt, a tem- 
porary compoſition. Richelieu, eagerly bent on the Italian expe- 
dition, and deſirous to remove every obſtruQion to the exerciſe 
of his miniſterial power, readily conſented to the moſt ample 


; gratifications in favour of the Duke of Orleans. He obtained 


an augmentation of his penſion, the aſſignment of the dutchy of 
Valois, and the government of ſeveral towns, the. promiſe of 
the command of the army in Champagne, and of a commiſſion 
of lieutenancy in Paris and the adjacent provinces, like that 
which the Queen-mother had held in the King's abſence. This 
laſt article was granted, on the ſuppoſition, that Mary de Medi- 
cis might chooſe, from affection, to accompany. the King into 


Italy. 


Richelieu may alſo be ſuppoſed to have more eaſily yielded 
to all the demands of the Duke of Orleans, in order to abate the 
envy, and quell the obloquy that might be excited on account 
of the high authority with which he himſelf was, at this period, 
inveſted by the King. By the letters patent, after a particular 
enumeration of his ſignal ſervices, he was conſtituted and decla- 
red to be, principal miniſter of ſtate, His commiſſion, for the ex- 
pedition into Italy, contained ſuch extenſive powers, that the 
French language was, by the courtiers, ſaid to have no proper 
name for it; and that it was neceſſary to borrow, or to coin ſome 
foreign epithet, to expreſs its import, by calling him generaliſſi- 
mo of the King's armies. His brother Alphonſus, archbiſhop of 
Lyons, obtained the dignity of Cardinal, which, at this time, 


firſt had the title of Eminence annexed to it. When Cardinal 
Richelieu 


* Mem. pour I'Hiſtoire du Cardinal, tom, 1. p. 309. De Baſſompiere, tom. 4. 
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Richelieu took his departure for Lyons, in his way to Italy, it is 
remarked, that his retinue, and the ſeveral detachments of guards 
poſted on the road, correſponded to the dignity of his commiſ- 
ſion, and ſhowed how fully it repreſented the royal power. 
He ſet out from Paris, on the twenty- ninth of December, after 
giving a moſt magnificent entertainment to the two Queens, at- 
tended with a play, a ballet, and a muſical performance, diver- 
ſions much in the taſte of the French court, and which often 
ſerved to allay the animoſities and party conteſts that prevailed 


in it. 


For ſome months previous to the Cardinal's departure, which 
was the ſignal for the motion of the French army, toward the 
Italian frontier, various negotiations had been tried, by the court 
of France, and its allies, for adjuſting the diſcord about the 
dutchy of Mantua, without hoſtilities, They were carried on at 
Rome, at Venice, at Turin, at Paris, and at the courts of Vien- 
na and Madrid, and were remarkable, by the agency of three 
Capuchiu negotiators, as diſtinguiſhed in their ſphere, as the three 
famous miniſters of France, Spain, and Great Britain ; who, in 
that age, were ſaid to govern the affairs of Europe. Father Jo- 
ſeph, Cardinal Richelieu's confident and emiſſary, may be 
reckoned the firſt perſonage amongſt them. It is a ſufficient at- 
teſtation of his political abilities, to ſay, that there was no affair 
{o intricate and embarraſſed in its nature, or that required cir- 
cumſpection, artifice, and craft in its diſcuſſion, in which the 
Cardinal wiſhed not to employ him. He was the diver into the 
ſecret plots of his enemies, and often led them, beyond their in- 
tention, into the ſnare of perdition. In other caſes, he ſounded 
the muddy ford that lay in the way, or made propoſitions un- 
fit to be ſtated in the Cardinal's name. He acted the ſpy, the 


formal envoy, the profound politician, or the gholtly caſuiſt 
A a a with 


Boo II. 


— DS, 
1629. 


Decem- 29. 


wars of Italy have been commonly preceded and intermixed with 


* 
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with equal facility and advantage, and proved, that there was a 
character, or certain ſpecies of action, that none could perform 
ſo well as a capuchin. As his intrigues and miſſions became. fa- 
mous, both within and without the kingdom, ſome « of his or- 
der, copying his example, roſe into credit in ſeveral courts, 
There was a Valerian, at the court of Vienna, and a Jacinto, at 
that of Bavaria, who were employed by the German miniſters, 
in the ſame capacity as Father Joſeph was in France, This pe- 
culiarity in the manners of the times deſerved notice; and with it, 
we may join the appearance now firſt made by 5 55 Mazarini, 
afterwards ſo famous under the name of Cardinal, in the em- 
ployment of an envoy. He was yet in a ſecular habit, and paſ- 
ſed “ as a gentleman of Rome, in the retinue of Cardinal An- 
thony Barberini, the Pope's legate. All the combuſtions and 


negotiations and treaties of peace. Including the ſeat of the So- 
vereign Pontiff, the general umpire of the differences of the 
Chriſtian and Catholic powers, and being divided into various 
ſovereignties, ſeveral of them of ſmall force, the general aim 
of its princes and ſtates has been, to avoid inteſtine war, and to 
divert, by all poſſible means, the irruption of a foreign one. 
But, the Papal name and authority, and the policy of the Italian 
ſtates, have often little availed to guard them from the hoſtile 
ſtorm, excited by the ambition and turbulent ſpirit of the princes 


around them, 


The mediatory endeavours of Urban VIII. joined with the in- 
terpoſition of other princes, proved ineffectual, at this juncture, 
to obtain an accommodation about the dutchy of Mantua, and 
preſerve the peace of Italy. It was at laſt propoſed by the re- 

public 


*. Hiſt, des Gueres et Negociacions, liv. 2. p. 240. 
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public of Venice to the court of France, to engage the Swiſs 
Cantons to defend the ſtraits of their mountainous frontier againſt 
the German army, which would be a ready and ſure method to 
prevent its advancement into Italy. But the Swiſs, though much 
ſolicited by Brulart the envoy of France, could not be brought 
to an unanimous reſolution about this meaſure. In the mean 
time, the Emperor's troops, already maſters of ſeveral poſts, ex- 
tended them, as new reinforcements arrived. Increaſed to thirty 
thouſand infantry, and five thouſand horſe, under the command 
of Count Collalto, they ſoon penetrated through the Alps into 


Boos. II, 


— 
1629. 


the Milaneſe, and from thence advanced into the territory of War about 


Mantua. The ſiege of the city itſelf was formed * ; but it pro- 


the dutchy 
of Mantua. 


ceeded ſlowly, and under diſadvantages, from the lateneſs of the 


ſeaſon, and the difficult acceſs to the place ſituated in a lake. 
Its garriſon, however, was not ſo ſtrong as to protract its ſur- 
render, if it had not been ſuccoured with warlike ſtores, provi- 
ſions, and men, by the republic of Venice. To prevent the 
French garriſons in Piedmont from affording it aſſiſtance, and to 


oppoſe any army that might march from France into this quar=- 


ter, the Marquis of Spinola, appointed by the Catholic King to 
conduct the campaign in Italy, moved with a body of nine thou- 
ſand men towards the Monsferrat, and threatened to beſiege 
Cazal. 


When Cardinal Richelieu arrived at Lyons, Servien, inten— 
dant of the army, was deſpatched by him to acquaint the Duke 
of Savoy of the advancement of the French army, and of the 
King's requeſt to him, as an ally, to fulfil his engagements at 
the peace of Suza, It was foreſeen and apprehended by the 
court of France, that difficulties would be ſtarted about this com- 


. pliance. 


Nani, hiſt, de Veniſe, liv. 7. tom. 3. p. 203. 
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pliance “. The Duke's intrigues with Spain and the Emperor 
were known; and it was evident, notwithſtanding the articles of 
that treaty, that he might excuſe himſelf from entering as a 
party into a war, which, unleſs it was ſucceſsful, would preci- 
pitate him into utter ruin. The Cardinal muſt have ſeen the 
reaſonableneſs of moderating the demand. made upon him, though, 
for ſome time, he inſiſted upon it, with the view of diſpoſing 
him to quit his ſecret correſpondence with Spain, and obliging 


him to what was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of the French 


army, the conceſſion of a free paſſage through Piedmont, and 
the ſupplying it with proviſions. There was even a particular 
reaſon to determine Richelieu to gain the Duke of Savoy to the 
intereſt of France, rather by amicable methods than by compul- 
ſion T. Not only the reſpe& due to the Prince of Piedmont, 
Lewis's brother-in-law, perſuaded this meaſure, but a ſpecial re- 
quiſition of Mary de Medicis, accompanied with a menace of her 
higheſt diſpleaſure againſt him, if it were not complied with, 
impoſed a kind of neceſſity upon him to follow it. She inſiſted, 
that, in the conduct of the war, the Duke of Savoy ſhould be 
treated with regard, and no direct rupture made with the crown 
of Spain J. Hence thoſe preliminary interviews and propoſi- 
tions for a general peace that enſued at Lyons, Ambrun, and 
Turin, in which the Cardinal teſtified a ſincere diſpoſition to ter- 
minate the quarrel with the Emperor and his allies, without fur- 
ther hoſtilities. When ſuch accommodation could not be effected, 
he endeavoured, contrary to his prejudices againſt the Duke of 
Savoy, {till to engage this Prince to act as the ally of France, and 
propoſed to him ſeveral advantageous conditions. Charles Em- 
manuel, from an unſeaſonable affectation of independence, and 

| from 


* Tbid. liv. 8. p. 235. Hiſt. des gueres et des negociat. liv. 2. tom. 1. p. 139. 
+ Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 78. 79. 4 Nani, ibid. 
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from the political view of profiting by an apparent neutrality in Book II. 


the conteſt between the powers in arms, did not embrace the of- 
fers made him. His critical ſituation, which admitted not of 
this ambiguous conduct, was not ſufficiently conſidered. When 
a French army of forty thouſand men was ready to penetrate in- 
to Piedmont, and ſuch a perſon as Richelieu at its head, it was 
hardly to be ſuppoſed that the Duke's cool and equivocal replies 
to the demands of the Cardinal would long be endured. The 
latter, however, continued to diſſemble his reſentment, and to 
repeat his amicable propoſals, until he was aſſured that a ſupply 
of proviſions, wanted by the garriſon of Caſal, was thrown into 
it. He then adyanced with the army near Sura ; and, having 
got its further progreſs ſettled with the Duke of Savoy, he pro- 
ceeded with it to the paſlage of the river Doria. 


In the courſe of the march of the Freneh army, the jealouſy 
and dithdence between the Duke and the Cardinal were augment- 
ed by circumſtances and incidents. The road marked out by the 
former *, the ſcanty ſubſiſtence afforded to the army, the poſts 
occupied by the troops of Savoy, became a ſubject of complaint. 
It ſoon appeared, that, if Charles Emmanuel was a dubious ally, 
Richelieu could far outdo him in artifice and circumvention. The 
deſign formed by the latter, to ſeize the perſon of the Duke, to- 


gether with his ſon, at Rivoli, a pleaſure-houſe in the country, 


more reſembled the treacherous ſtratagems practiſed in the bar- 
barous ages, than the policy of a miniſter in a civilized court, 
inveſted with a military commiſſion, In this attempt, the na- 
tural ferocity of the Cardinal's genius was evinced, as the diſap- 
pointment of it only ſeemed to affect him with regret and ſhame, 


The Duke of Montmorenci, it is ſaid, gave the information, 
which 


* Nani, ibid. 
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which prevented the Duke, and Prince of Savoy, from being 


taken priſoners, by ſurpriſe *. Certain it is, that the Cardinal 
afterwards made the diſcovery of this plot an article of im- 
peachment againſt this nobleman, whoſe high ſenſe of public 
and private honour might well be ſhocked with the infamy of it. 
Unleſs the preſervation of the French army had depended upon 
it, nothing could juſtify ſuch infidious procedure. But Riche- 
lieu having got the other general officers of the army to concur 
with him, in reſentment againſt the Duke of Savoy, had no fur- 
ther ſcruple ; and believed he could anſwer, both to the court 
of France, and the world around, for an a& that was only 
worthy of ſome military adventurer, or barbarous chieftain. 


The indignation manifeſted by the Duke of Savoy, who now 
refuſed all treaty with the Cardinal, furniſhed a pretext to the 
latter to proceed againſt him as an enemy. This was the cir- 
cumſtance which, doubtleſs, the artful miniſter wiſhed for, who 
could take the liberty to ſeize ſuch places and fortreſſes belong- 
ing to the Duke, as were convenient for him. Pignerol was 
pitched upon, as the citadel that molt immediately opened the 
communication with France. After a feint made by the army, 
as if it would advance toward Turin, the town was inveſted by 
the Marſhal Crequi, and reduced in two days. La Perouze, 
and other forts dependent upon it, ſhared its fate. Charles 
Emmanuel, left to the dictates of his reſentment, reſolved to im- 
plore the aid of the Imperial and Spaniſh generals; a refource 
that could only add one evil to another ; when, having the 
French in the heart of his dominions, he would be obliged to 
throw open other parts of them to foreign troops, and render 
his country the ſeat of war T. As the Marquis de Spinola was 


intent 


* Hiſt. de la Maiſon de Montmorenci, tom, 3. p. 320. + Nani, ibid. 
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intent on the ſiege of Caſal, it could not be immediately agreed 
upon what number of troops could be ſpared for the Duke's aſ- 
ſiſtance. At length it was determined, that this ſuccour ſhould 
conſiſt of a body of ſeven thouſand Germans, lately arrived in 
Italy; upon which it was ſaid, that the pillage of Peidmont, 
much more than its relief, might certainly be reckoned upon by 
Charles Emmanuel. 


The great object of the war, which was the preſervation of 
Mantua, and the relief of Caſal, was but little promoted by this 
_ aſſault of the Duke of Savoy's towns and garriſons. It even 
gave ground to the republic of Venice to complain, that the 
army of the Chriſtian King, deſtined for the deliverance of Italy, 
was occupied 1n reducing one of its princes, who had not taken 
arms. Richelieu, ſecretly pleaſed with his conqueſt of Pignerol, 
reſolved to retain this key of Italy, which Henry III. had deli- 
vered up. * He evaded the propoſals of its reſtitution, which 
the Cardinal Barberini made, in quality of mediatory legate, 
and as a preliminary to peace. The King's pleaſure, he ſaid, 
ought to be known, eſpecially with regard to an event, of which 
he was yet hardly informed, and that an opportunity for nego- 
tiating a peace would be afforded by his Majeſty's arrival in 
Dauphiny. Thither Richelieu now determined to take his route, 
and to leave the army under the command of the Marſhals de la 
Force and Schomberg, who ſoon found it reduced to ſuch a con- 
dition, by diſeaſes and deſertion, that no enterpriſe of impor- 
tance could be undertaken by them, 


During theſe tranſactions in Italy, Lewis had been detained 


with the reception of his brother, again, in appearance, recon- 
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ciled to the court, and with other affairs, relative to the internal 
quiet of his kingdom. Various cauſes of chagrin and inquietude 
ſeemed never wanting to this monarch ; who, from the phleg- 
matic turn of his temper, was too apt to be affected with ſuch 
impreſſions. Gaſton's behaviour, and the Queen-mother's poli- 
tical ſtratagems, kept him in continual agitation ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the large conceſſions made to the former, their intrigues 
were ſtill exerted to increaſe cabals and faction, and to conſtrain 
the King to expel his miniſter, and change the meaſures of his 
government. Some new impoſts on the offices of judicature, 
and other taxes, which the expences of the war required, con- 
tributed to extend the diſcontent among the magiſtrates and 
people. Lewis, intimidated by the report of ſeditions and tu- 
mults in ſeveral towns, thought it neceſſary to make a progreſs 
through Champagne and Burgundy, in his way to Lyons. At 
Dijon, where ſome inſurre&ion had appeared, the mayor and 
ſheriffs were called to a tribunal before him, and ſeverely repri- 
manded. After a ſhort ſtay at Lyons, he proceded to Grenoble 
in Dauphiny. Here, on the arrival of Richelieu, a negotiation 
of peace was again renewed, by the intervention of Mazarini, 
and Cardinal Bagni, who had appeared as the Pope's nuncio in 
France D. Commiſhoners were appointed to treat with them; 
and a plan of accommodation being agreed upon, it was tranſ- 
mitted to the Duke of Savoy, and to the Imperial and Spaniſh 


generals. Richelieu, to appeaſe the indignation of Mary de Me- 


dicis, and to confute the obloquy raiſed againſt him, as the in- 
ſtigator of war, outwardly profeſſed the greateſt deſire of termi- 
nating it by a reaſonable treaty. He declared, that, to attain 


ſo deſir able an object, both Suza and Fignerol might be reſtored. 


to the Duke of Savoy. But he took advantage of the delay and 
inefficacy 


* Nani, ibid. p. 2 50. 
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inefficacy of the negotiations of peace, to perſuade both Lewis 
and the majority of his council, that the only ſure method to ob- 
tain an equitable accommodation, was to lay open all Savoy to 
the incurſions of France. This, he ſuggeſted, would be a ſtroke 
of terror to the adverſe powers, and a ſecurity againſt any diſaſter 
that might happen either to the French troops in Piedmont, or 
to the garriſon of Cazal. 


Lewis, readily diſpoſed to military action, which proved a re- 
lief to his domeſtic diſquiet, as well as exalted the idea of his 
power, declared that he would himſelf march at the head of the 
army deſtined to invade Savoy. The levy of ſix thouſand Swils, 
procured by the Marſhal Baſſompiere, increaſed it to eighteen 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand cavalry *. The troops that 
could be ſpared from Piedmont by the Duke, hardly amounting 
to half that number, little oppoſition was made to Lewis's victo- 
rious progreſs, Chamberi preſently opened its gates ; and, in 
a ſhort time, every town and fortreſs of importance in Savoy, 
except the citadel of Montmelian, ſurrendered to the French. 
The two Queens, who had followed the King's route to Lyons, 
with intention to divert him from the expedition into Savoy, now 
concurred in exclaiming loudly againſt the proſecution of it, at 
the hazard of his perſon and health. To ſhow ſome regard to 
their importunate entreaties, Lewis returned to Lyons; but, af- 
ter hearing all their complaints and invectives againſt Richelieu, 
he ſet out again in a few days, and joined the army, He was 


on the point of penetrating with it into Monsferrat, when he 


was ſeized at St John de Murenna with a fever, the more alarm- 
ing and dangerous, as an infectious diſtemper had ſpread thither, 


and into ſeveral adjacent places. From apprehenſion of the in- 
Bbb ſalubrious 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 102. II. Mercurio, ibid. 
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ſalubrious air, he agreed to be carried back to Lyons; and every 
precaution for his ſafe conveyance being uſed, he made the journey, 
and got rid of his indiſpoſition. 


Before Lewis quitted the camp, the ſtate of his troops in Pied- 
mont had been reported to him by the Duke of Montmorenci “. 
Shrunk to leſs than half their number, all the care and pains 
employed by that nobleman could not avail to prevent deſertion 
among them, or to render them fit for taking the field. He en- 
treated the King not to require his further attendance, on a ſer- 
vice which he found himſelf unable to execute. But Lewis, be- 
ſtowing the higheſt encomiums on his valour and prudence, de- 
clared that he only could perform what, in ſuch extremity, was 
neceſſary to be done for the preſervation of that army, © Go,” 
ſaid he, © ſave the honour and the lives of the remaining troops. 
* You ſhall have ſuch a reinforcement as may enable you for 
ce the enterpriſe T.“ Montmorenci could not decline the poſitive 
order, He repaſſed Mount Cenis, attended by the Marquis 
d'Effiat, and, being arrived at Suza, found he could muſter a— 
bout nine thouſand men. He was ſoon informed, that the Prince 
of Piedmont had taken his poſt at Veillane, with fifteen thouſand 
foot, and four thouſand horſe. The Marſhal de la Force, who 
commanded the difabled army at Fignerol, had moved with it to 
Javenna, to facilitate his junction with Montmorenci. Though 
the diſtance between them was only two leagues, the narrow 
paſſage by Veillane rendered it extremely dangerous, Montmo- 
renci, however, made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to advance. The 
enemy kept within their entrenchments until two thirds of the 
troops had paſſed through the ſtraiteſt part of the defile: Then 


of 
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of the French army. Montmorenci could not have been juſtly 


blamed, if he had left this diviſion to fight its way, or to retreat 
in any faſhion ; and the Marquis d'Efhat inſiſted that nothing 


more ſhould be thought on. But the Duke, not enduring to ſee 


Book II, 
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ci's perſonal 


them cut in pieces, or driven into flight, which could not ſave valour. 


them, reſolved to combat the enemy, though he had it not in 
his power to recal to action any part of the troops that were paſt 
the place of danger. He truſted to that ardent valour for which 
the French officers and gens d'armes have been ever celebrated; 
and he confided in his own, as what would now excite them to 
emulation, and the higheſt efforts of courage. By the accounts 
of the hiſtorians, the proofs he gave of bold and intrepid action 
were, indeed, moſt extraordinary; and the ſucceſs enſuing, from 
the invincible bravery diffuſed among the handful of troops, 
muſt be owned to be no leſs ſingular. To the aſtoniſhment of 
the oldeſt officers, and, in ſome reſpect, to the mortification of 
the Marquis d'Effiat, the ſuperior forces of the enemy were not 
only repulſed, but ſome hundreds of them lay dead on the field. 
Many enſigns were taken, together with a number of priſoners “. 
Among the latter was the commander of the Spaniſh cavalry, 
Pagano Doria, Duke of Vagliani, whom Montmorenci had en- 
countered in the battle, and wounded in two places of his body 
with his ſword. The congratulations Montmorenci received on 
his victory, were equal to the benefit derived from it to the for- 
lorn army under the Marſhal de la Force, which was ſoon re- 
ſtored to the capacity of acting. Notwithſtanding the frigid and 
detractive comments made by ſome of the military rank on the 
fortuitous nature of the action at Veillane, Lewis wrote to the 
Duke, That he accounted himſelf as much obliged to him for 
* the important ſervice he had done, as a Prince could be to his 
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While Piedmont ſuffered under the calamities of war, and 
Savoy was overpowered by foreign arms, Charles Emmanuel, on 
whom, at the age of ſixty- nine, ſo many diſtreſſes were accu- 
mulated, was ſeized with an apoplexy, and expired. Unhappy 
that he, who was famed for artificial policy, who had exerted it 
with the utmoſt induſtry in war and in peace for the aggrandize- 
ment of his houſe, beheld ſuch a deplorable iſſue of all his la- 
bours. It is probable he might owe this diſaſter as much to his 
misfortune, as to his faults, though the latter are generally ſaid 
to have moſt contributed to it. His character was, however, an 
eminent and admired one in that age *. He was intelligent, de- 
ſigning, and ambitious, and found the means of aſcending in the 
conſideration of other Princes, beyond the ſphere of his impor- 
tance, He had the art to throw a veil over the defects of his 
character. In him, intereſted ambition paſſed for magnanimi- 
ty, profuſion for generoſity, and latitude in pleaſures for refined 
taſte. He affected, more than any Prince of his time, to act the 
profound politician, and the man of gallantry ; and, in both re- 
ſpeAs, he was regarded as a model. Such traits of a character, 
as ſingular in that period, ſeemed to merit attention. Even in 
the extremity of his misfortune, Charles Emmanuel was ſuppoſed 
to have formed a ſcheme of revenge upon the houſe of Auſtria, 
for the unſuitable ſupport afforded him at this conjuncture. It 
was believed that he had entered into concert with Walſtein, now 
diveſted of his command in Germany by the Emperor, for 
wreſting the Milaneze from the Spaniards. His anxiety to have 
his private papers burnt, gave occaſion to this report, which on- 


ly proves that an ever active and invincible genius for political 


projects, in the general opinion of people, attended this Prince 
to his grave. 


While 
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While the French triumphed over the Duke of Savoy, Man- 
tua endured a long blockade by the Emperor's forces ; and, not- 
withſtanding all the ſuccours furniſhed by the Venetians, its 
Duke was threatened with expulſion from his capital. The court 
of France had evaded frequent ſolicitations from the Duke and 
the republic, for a direct relief to the beſieged town, by ſending 
a body of its troops thither, either by ſea or land“. The an- 
{wer was, that, while France endeavoured to ſecure the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Montsferrat, the republic ought to take charge of the 
protection of Mantua. Though reſerved and ſlow in its deter- 
minations, the Venetian Senate had acquieſced in this plan, and 
exerted its military force with unuſual vigour. Its main army, 
muſtered on the frontier, kept the German and Spaniſh generals 
in alarm; detachments from it reinforced the poſits about Man- 
tua, and conducted the convoys of ammunition ſent to its aid. 
A deſtructive war, attended with the ravage and burning of 


towns and villages, was ſpread over the Mantuan territory, the 
Veroneze, and along the Po. The adverſe troops were more 


cloſely engaged, in aſſaulting and defending the avenues to Man- 
tua, with various ſucceſs. But though, for ſome time, it ap- 
peared a doubtful ſtrife, the veteran ſoldiers and experienced of- 
ficers of Germany and Spain proved an overmatch for thoſe of 
the republic. Still, however, the ſiege of Mantua might have 
been raiſed, as the former carried it on under various difadvan- 
tages, had ability and unanimity of counſels prevailed among the 
defenders of the city. Unfortunately, there was diſaffection and 
infidelity among the nobleſſe, want of fixed reſolution and con- 
cord among the chief commanders, and diſorder and confuſion 
over all their meaſures. The Marſhal d'Etrees, ſent by the court 
of France in quality of ambaſſador and military counſellor, the 

Venetian 


* Ibid. P-· 257. 
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Venetian reſident Buzinelli, and the Duke of Mantua, without 
paſſionate diſagreement, ſeldom concurred in the ſame reſolu- 
tion. The Duke ſhowed himſelf timid and perplexed, and like 
one overwhelmed with the part he had to act, rather than capa- 
ble of diſcharging it with requiſite vigour ®. On the night of 
the eighteenth of July, the city, without a breach in its ram- 
parts, was taken by ſurpriſe, and the Duke and his miniſters e- 
ſcaped being made priſoners, by flying into the citadel. Havock, 
ravage, deſtruction by fire and ſword, and every ſpecies of bar- 
barous outrage, laid waſte this magnificent city, for three days, 
Its ducal palace, which contained a long amaſſed treaſury of the 
richeſt furniture, of pictures, antiques, and every rarity of na- 
ture and art, was abandoned to pillage. The ſoldiers were ſeen 
daſhing the moſt beautiful vaſes of rock cryſtal on the ground, 
for the ſake of the filver folliage that enchaſed and adorned 
them. The Duke of Mantua was reckoned to have ſold, to de- 
fray the expences of the war, to the value of ſix hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, out of theſe precious moveables. The remaining 
ſtore was ſaid to ſerve, like the pageants thrown into the graves 
of princes, for the garniture of the diſmal ruin of his houſe and 
fortune. By capitulation, he was allowed to retire, with his fa- 
mily, into the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, 


After the gallant action of Veillane, which joined the rein- 
forcement conducted by the Duke of Montmorenci, to the troops 
under the Marſhal de la Force, the town and Marquiſate of 
Saluſſes were reduced by the French generals. They proceeded 
to take ſome poſts, for facilitating their advancement to the re- 


troops to re- lief of Cazal; when the appearance of Victor Amadaeus with 


lieve Cazal. 


his army, on the other ſide of the Po, conſiderably reinforced 
by 


* Ibid. p. 287. 
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by German and Spaniſh troops, created heſitation in their coun- 
cil of war *, The bridge of Carignan, the only one acceſſible 
to them, had. been diſmantled by the enemy of part of its 
planks; and an opportunity was alſo taken to exclude the French 
from it, by a large retrenchment conſtructed in the form of a de- 
milune. It was reckoned to be too hazardous an attempt, to 
force this ſtrong barrier, fo little diſtant from the main army of 
the Savoyards, until Montmorenci declared that he held it to be 
practicable, and would anſwer for its ſucceſs. He made the diſ- 
poſitions for the attack, and executed it with ſo much addreſs, 
that the enemy were driven, with conſiderable loſs of men, from 
their fortification. Their retreat, by the bridge, proved fatal to 
many of them; while the circumſtance of its diſrepair hindered 
the puſhing the victory to the other ſide of the river. As the 
principal ſlaughter fell on two old Spaniſh regiments, Montmo- 
renci aſked one of their officers, who was a priſoner, what num- 
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ber of them might be in the fort?“ With reſpect to that point, 


replied the Spaniard with cold gravity,“ you may be fully ſatis- 
* fied. Only take account, how many of our people lie dead, 
„and how many are priſoners, For none of them know what 
it is to retreat in the day of action.“ 


Notwithſtanding this bold and fucceſsful combat at Carignan, 
the French generals found their army not in ſufficient ſtrength 
to paſs the Po, in face of the Duke of Savoy's forces, and to ad- 
vance towards Cazal. Upon intelligence that Marſhal Schom=- 
berg was marching up to them, with a new rcintorcement of ten 
thouſand men, it was thought expedient to fall back toward 
Rivoli, in order to join with him. In the mean time, the defence 
of Cazal had been entruſted to the brave de Thoiras, who had fo 

much 


* Hiſt, de Montmorenci, ibid. p. 337. 
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much fignalized his military abilities, in ſuſtaining the ſiege of 
St Martin's fort, in the ifle of Rhee, by the Engliſh. His pre- 
ſent charge, which ſeemed a more conſpicuous theatre of glory, 
oppoled him to Spinola, the moſt able and experienced general 
of his time, eſpecially in the ſiege of places. Conſidering the 
reduction of Cazal as an atchievement inferior to what he had of- 
ten performed, Spinola declared he would be maſter of it in 
forty days . De Thoiras, animated to maintain his early repu- 
tation, hoped to render it more illuſtrious by reprobating this 
prediction, and, perhaps, obliging his famed antagoniſt to raiſe 
the ſiege, The one had a garriſon of five thouſand men, beſide 
volunteers; and the other an army of eighteen thouſand foot, 
and ſome regiments of cavalry. In the ſkirmiſhes and attacks 
of the outworks of the town, the greateſt part of the forty days 
was ſpent. Spinola ſaw the term he had ſet expire; while the 
reſiſtance of the garriſon was vigorous, and no impreſſion was 
made on the body of the place or its citadel, He was obliged 
to detach ſome part of his troops to reinforce the Duke of Sa- 
voy ; and he found, in conſequence of ſome 1uſpicions enter- 
tained againſt him, at the court of Madrid, that his commiſſion 
as generaliſſimo was circumſcribed, De Thoiras, ſtill expecting 
to be relieved by the advancement of the French arny, was diſ- 
appointed, The number of his ſoldiers was gradually reduced, 
and the military cheſt exhauſted of money. On receiving a bill 
of exchange for thirty thouſand crowns from Lyons, on a mer- 
chant of Cazal, who accepted it, he melted down a cannon, and 
fabricated of its metal, four kinds of money pieces ; which were 
afterwards to be taken up and paid for, in proper coin, by the 
banker. Theſe pieces had the device of a Cuiraſs upon them, in 
alluſion to Thorras's name, and ſome of them were long preſer- 

ved 


* Nani, liv. viii. tom. 3. p. 303. Le Vaſſor, liv. 28. tom xi. p. 392. 
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ved as curioſities among the Spaniſh and Italian officers, It is 
remarkable, that, inſtead of any forgery of them, fewer, by ten 
thouſand Francs, than what had been iſſued, were produced for 


compenſation, 


While the fate of Caſal remained in ſuſpenſe, and it appeared 
doubtful whether it might ſuccumb under the efforts of Spinola, 
or be relieved by the French generals, a new event enſued. A 
ſuſpenſion of arms was propoſed by Mazarini, ſtill indefatigable 
in his negotiation of peace *, It was received, at firſt, hike every 
pacific meaſure in the midſt of a warm debate, with objections 
from both ſides. Spinola, eſpecially, conſidered it as the ma- 
chination of his private enemies, to tarniſh his fame. The 
French generals alſo accounted it an impediment to their hopes 
of glory, by raiſing the ſiege. But the able negotiator had fore- 


ſeen the ſcruples of both parties, and had qualified the terms of 


accommodation in ſuch manner as to remove them. It was pro- 
poſed, that the town and caſtle of Caſal ſhould be reſigned to the 
Spaniards, while de Thoiras and his garriſon ſhould withdraw 
into the citadel, and be ſupplied with all neceſſary proviſions un- 
til the fifteenth of October, the time fixed for the duration of the 
truce. In caſe French ſuccours ſhould arrive before the end of 
that month, the Spaniards were bound to relinquiſh the town 
and caſtle ; but, if that did not happen, de Thoiras was obliged 
to ſurrender the citadel, A ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, upon theſe 
conditions, calculated to ſave the honour of the parties, Mazari- 
ni believed might be agreed to ; and it appeared, by the ſucceſs 
of his negotiation, that he was not miſtaken, Having perſuaded 
the generals of France to adopt this expedient, he found all the 


principal commanders of the Spaniſh army, Spinola excepted, 
| Gee ; diſpoſed 


* Nani, liv. 8. tom. 3. p. 311. 
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diſpoſed to comply. The determination no longer depended on 
the will of this general, whoſe powers were reſtricted by the 
court of Madrid. Senſibly affected with the diſhonour done him, 
Spinola withdrew from the camp, to vent his complaints in retire- 
ment. His diſtreſs was too violent for his age and conſtitution : 
It made an impreſſion on his brain that created a temporary deli- 
rium. In this condition, the veteran warrior often burſt into 


tears, and bewailed the injurious uſage he had met with in the 


His death. 


decline of his life. De Thoiras requeſted to ſee him, and, in 
the interval of his fits, was admitted to his apartment. He ſup- 
ported the ſhort interview with decency and tolerable ſpirit, 
which might well afford a leſſon to a young commander not to 
carry his hopes of reward and honour from a court too high. 
Spinola ſurvived what he reckoned his diſgrace but a few weeks. 
He was, by birth, a Genoeſe; and his name, enrolled among 


the worthies of that republic, remains eminent in the general 


hiſtory of his age. His military genius was “ the more juſtly ſaid 
to be born with him, as he betook himſelf to the camp, after 
being bred to buſineſs, at an advanced time of life. Yet, unin- 
ſtructed in the military ſcience, he appeared, at once, to com- 


prehend all its theory and practice. 


The truce only ſuſpended the action of the armies for a ſhort 
time, without abating the eagerneſs of the military commanders, 
on both ſides, to renew the conteſt, and to gain the utmoſt ad- 
vantage they could of one another. The French generals, find- 
ing their troops refreſhed by the reſpite of hoſtilities, became 
more reſolute in their purpoſe of marching to the relief of de 
Thoiras, and the citadel of Caſal, while the Marquis de St Croix, 


appointed to ſucceed Spinola, impatiently expected its ſurrender, 
and 


* Nani, ibid. 
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and prepared to obſtruct the advancement of the French army. 
In vain did Mazarini redouble his aſſiduity to prevent the renew- 
al of hoſtilities, by propoſals for prolonging the truce, and con- 
verting its articles into preliminaries of peace. When he believed 
himſelf furniſhed with a new and invincible argument for attain- 
ing his purpoſe, he found it inſufficient “. Nothing, indeed, 
could give him more aſſurance of an immediate termination of 
the war, than the arrival of a courier with intelligence of the 
peace concluded at Ratiſbonne, between the Emperor and the 
King of France. As it was known to include a compromiſe of 
the capital diſpute about the dutchy of Mantua, and to direct a 
ceſſation of arms in Italy, and the retiring of foreign troops from 
the Montsferrat, no doubt was entertained that the French ge- 
nerals would conform to its import. But it appeared, by their 
declining all compliance with this treaty, that they had other ſe- 
cret inſtructions with reſpe& to it. The three commanders, 
Schomberg, de la Force, and Marillac, who was now ſubſtituted 
in the room of Montmorenci, began their march at the head of 
twenty thouſand infantry, and three thouſand horſe. As Victor 
Amadaeus of Savoy choſe to act a fort of neutral part, and the 
Emperor's general Collalto, and the Marquis de St Croix, were 
not in perfect correſpondence, the French troops moved towards 
Caſal, without any obſtacle in their way. When an authentic 
copy of the treaty of Ratiſbonne was brought to the Marſhals by 
St Etienne, brother-in-law to the capuchin Joſeph, who aſſiſted 
at its negotiation, Schomberg made ſuch free comments upon it, 
as ſhowed that he was authoriſed to act contrary to it. His col- 
leagues agreeing in ſentiment with him, no ſtop was made in the 


progreſs of the army; notwithſtanding Mazarini ſtill exerted 
Cec2 himſelf 


* Heifl, hiſt, de l' Empire, liv. 3. p. 368. Nani, ibid, p. 314. II. Mercurio, 
p. 1530. Le Vaſſor, liv, 29. tom, 12, p. 504. 
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Boox Il. himſelf to procure an accommodation, and even obtained ſome 
ME conceſſions on the part of the Spaniards. They had now ranged 
{ tte troops in order of battle, within a little diſtance of the ene- 
my's lines of circumvallation about Caſal. They advanced with- 
in cannon-ſhot. Maſs was faid ; and the ſignal for beginning 
the attack was given, when Mazarini came forth from the Spa- 
niſh entrenchments , waving his hat with one hand, and hold- 
ing out a blank leaf of paper in the other. He was ſcarce heard, 
in the midſt of ſome muſket ſhots, crying peace, peace, With 
difficulty were the French ſoldiers reſtrained from action by their 
officers, who were informed, on Mazarini's approach, that the 
Spaniſh and German generals had agreed to every point that was 
aſked of them, The terms inſiſted on by the French were, that 
the Spamiards ſhould evacuate the town and caſtle of Caſal, and 
all their other poſts in the Montsferrat ; in which caſe they of- 
fered to ſurrender the citadel into the hands of the Duke of 
Maienne, ſecond ſon to the Duke of Mantua, and withdraw their 
October 27. army to Pignerol and Suza. Upon theſe conditions, the peace 
was ſigned by the generals of both armies, with this variation, 
that a commiſſary, in the Emperor's name, ſhould: be joined, for 
form's ſake, with the Duke of Maienne, to take the ſurrender of 
Caſal, and the other forts ; and preſide officially, until the in- 
veſtiture, expected on the 27th of November, ſhould be given 


by the Emperor to the Duke of Mantua. 


In the execution of this treaty, ſome diſhonourable and perfi- 
dious practices of the French, who endeavoured clandeſtinely to 
introduce a garriſon. of their ſoldiers into Caſal, had almoſt re- 

Treaty of Kindled hoſtilities between the two armies. It became neceflary 


peace; to rectify theſe infractions of the peace, by further ſtipulations, 
| which 


* Nani, p. 325. 
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which were not adjuſted till the end of November, But though, 
at length, the armies, on both fides, were withdrawn from the 
Montsferrat, the peace in Italy was not fully reſtored until the 
enſuing year, when the treaty of Quicraſque was concluded. 


The general treaty of pacification ſigned by Lewis's miniſters 
with the Emperor at Ratiſbonne, and the diſregard ſhown by the 
French generals in Italy to that convention, are ſingularities 
which require explication. To have entered into ſuch a treaty 
with Ferdinand, the chief branch of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
who had raiſed its power to the higheſt pitch, muſt appear irre- 
concileable with the fixed plan of Cardinal Richelieu to oppoſe 
its aggrandizement, and to form confederacies with other ſtates, 
in order to ſubvert it, The articles of this peace had the con- 
trary tendency ; and the firſt of them directly excluded France 
from giving any aſliſtance to the Emperor's foreign or domeſtic 
enemies. By fixing ſuch terms of concord as might terminate all 
the diſſenſions in Italy, they favoured Ferdinand's preſent pur- 
poſe of recalling his troops from that country, and employing his 
main force to overawe the Proteſtant princes of Germany, who 
might again be rouſed to oppoſition by the preparations of the 
King of Sweden to enter the liſts with the Emperor *. Credible, 
indeed, it appears to be, according to the accounts of the hiſto- 
rians, that the French envoys, Leon Brulart and Father Joſeph, 
who attended the diet at Ratiſbonne, had inſtructions of a diffe- 
rent kind from their court, and, inſtead of concluding a treaty 
of peace with Ferdinand, were directed to traverſe, by all means 
they could decently employ, his deſign of getting his eldeſt ſon 
elected King of the Romans, But the face of affairs in Italy, 


which appeared, for ſome time, cloudy and diſadvantageous, 
diſpoſed. 


* Hiſt, des gueres et des negociat. liv. 2. p. 142. 
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diſpoſed Cardinal Richelieu to join with his other views the pro- 
poſal of an accommodation about the dutchy of Mantua. He was 
even obliged, in compliance with the demands of the Queen- 
mother, to make this propoſition, and to extend it to the gene- 


ral one of terminating the war in Italy. The incident of the 


King's dangerous illneſs at Lyons created ſuch an alarm about 
the ſubſiſting of his miniſtry, that it became neceſſary for him to 
yield to Mary de Medicis. In this embarraſſing conjuncture, the 


treaty of peace was agreed to, and ſigned by the French envoys 


at Ratiſbonne, with the inſertion of the article already mention- 
ed, that not only bound Lewis to peace with the Emperor, but 
debarred him from joining in any alliance offenſive to Ferdinand. 
Upon the King's recovery, Richelieu, more aſſured of his mini- 
ſterial power, determined to get rid of an obligation that un- 


hinged his great projects *. He found no other courſe, but that 


of diſavowing the act of the envoys, as unauthoriſed by the 
King, and a treſpaſs on their inſtructions. They were com- 
manded to ſiguify to the Emperor, that, unleſs the overſight 


committed by them in the treaty was corrected, the ratification 


of it could not be expected from Lewis, incenſed as he was at 
their precipitation and imprudence. Foreign courts were alſo 
advertiſed that his Majeſty would not ſuffer his intereſt, or that 
of his allies, to be prejudiced by the fault of his envoys. The 
intelligent perceived the fiction uſed by the Cardinal to excuſe. 
what was done by him, not from choice, but under the influence 


of fear and apprehenſion about his own ſafety. The generals in 


Italy were given to underſtand that they ſhould not be challenged 
for their diſregard of the treaty of Ratiſbonne, while the Em- 
peror, now deeply engaged in the affairs of Germany, expreſſed 


no ſuch reſentment as he otherwiſe would have done, at this 
| evaſion 


+ Nani, liv. viii. tom. 3 p. 331. 
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evaſion of a formal treaty, and contented himſelf with obtaining 
by it the liberty of withdrawing his troops from Italy, and the 
ſecurity it gave for a general peace on that ſide of the empire. 


It now appeared that the Cardinal, who juſtly dreaded the 
death of the King, as the fatal blow to his power and fortune, 
had reaſon to diſtruſt their ſtability and continuance, notwith- 
ſtanding Lewis's recovery of his health. A cloud ſeemed to ga- 
ther around his head, when he thought he had eſcaped the moſt 
threatening ſtorm. He was made ſenſible of it, by the King's 
apparent devotion to his mother, by his cordial intercourſe with 
her, and by his converſing with her on all the affairs of the ſtate. 
Whether Lewis's late dangerous malady had opened the feelings 
of his heart, and more awaked his filial affections, or whether, 
what he daily heard from her, about his implicit ſubmiſſion to 
the Cardinal's counſels, had made impreſſion on his jealous 
mind *, almoſt all the hiſtorians agree that he held ſuch corre- 
ſpondence with Mary de Medicis, that every one predicted 
Richelieu's loſs of favour, and his fall, would be the conſequence 
of it. It was known, that ſhe had often ſollicited her fon to diſ- 
miſs this miniſter, whom ſhe thought chargeable with ingrati- 
tude; and it was believed, that, in his late complacency with her, 
he had ſaid that ſhe might hope to be gratified in this, upon the 
concluſion of the foreign war. As this event now took place, 
ſhe exerted all her importunity and addreſs to procure the fulfil- 
ment of the King's declaration to her. It is probable, that it 
was not ſo explicit as ſhe underſtood it to be, and that ſhe pro- 
ceeded with too much aſſurance of ſucceſs, upon a point which, 
it was evident, would coſt Lewis a hard ſtruggle with himſelf. 

5 Certain 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 129. II. Mercurio, p. 1532. Mem. de Pontis, 
tom. 2. p. 43. Hiſt. de Montmorenci, p 344 
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Certain it is, that ſhe too quickly determined to remove the Car- 
dinal from the office of ſuperintendant of her houſehold, and to 
forbid his niece Combalet, and all his relations and dependents, 
from acceſs to her family. This haſty meaſure had the appear- 
ance of forcing the King, who, in ſuch a reſolution, required to 
be led on gradually to act of himſelf, and to have no jealouſy 
given him, that, if he threw off rhe Cardinal, he would be un- 
der any other controul. It alſo too early ſpread the alarm over 
all the court, and among the foreign ambaſſadors, of the im- 
portant change that was meditated *. Before Lewis was fully 
maſter of his own reſolution, and had only ſo far concurred in the 
Queen-mother's purpoſe as to write a letter to the Marſhal Ma- 
rillac, appointing him to take the ſole command -of the army in 
Italy, the removal of the Cardinal was generally expected in Pa- 
ris. The courtiers flocked to the palace of Luxembourg, to pay 
their obeiſance to Mary de Medicis, now looked upon as the diſ- 
penſer of favours. Richelieu either believed himſelf undone, or 
put on the appearance of a diſcarded miniſter. His viſible hu- 
miliation was derided by the Queen-mother, who would hardly 
hear of a reſpite of his fate for a few weeks; and, too confident 
of her victory, ſuffered the King, agitated as he was with this 
turbulent ſcene, to withdraw himſelf, unattended by her, to Ver- 
ſailles. Whether, in this privacy, having more opportunity to 
recolle& himſelf, he began to recoil from a reſolution he had 
but timidly embraced, or whether, as ſome authors aſſert, two 
of Richelieu's particular friends, the Cardinal de la Vallette and 
St Simon, who followed Lewis, artfully recalled to his mind the 
ſignal ſervices of his miniſter, it became manifeſt, that he now re- 
linquiſhed the thought of diſmifling him from the adminiſtration. 

The 


II. Mercurio, ibid. Le Vaſſor, liv. 29. tom. xii. p. 544 Henault abbrege 
chron. p. 415. 
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The more to fix this favourable impreſſion, and render it proof 
againſt any contradiction from the Queen-mother, the Cardinal 
himſelf was introduced to Lewis's preſence. Some ſay he threw 
himſelf at the King's feet, and embraced his knees“, while other 
writers, with more probability, give a different account of the 
interview, and repreſent Lewis as overcome more by arguments 
of terror uſed with him, than by ſupplications. When he per- 
ceived that he prevailed, he artfully changed his tone, and ſaid, 
© In the name of God, Sire, let me rather be buried in the moſt 
** ſolitary retreat, than give occaſion, though innocently, to my 
** revered benefactreſs, the Queen- mother, to complain of me 
to your Majeſty.” * I know,” replied Lewis, © my mo- 
ther is not to be blamed ; but there are ſome incendiaries 
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* who dare to impoſe on her. Theſe people ſhall meet with 


their due puniſhment,” 


Such ſeems the moſt probable explication that can be given of 
what was called, the famous day of the Dupes, in Paris, from the 
diſappointed hopes of many at court, that the diſgrace of Cardi- 
nal Richeheu would take place. Several memoir writers and 
hiſtorians repreſent the event as altogether a ſtratagem contrived 
between the King and his miniſter, in order to detect the parti- 
zans of Mary de Medicis. This hypotheſis is inconſiſtent with 
Lewis's character, however agreeable it may be to that of Riche- 
lieu. It contradicts ſeveral indiſputable facts, as well as the ge- 
neral belief then entertained, that Lewis, in more harmony than 
ever with his mother, had given her ſome aſſurance about the 
diſmiſſion of the Cardinal. Mary de Medicis always declared 
that the King, who had never meant to deceive, expreſsly pro- 
miſed it to her, and that, if ſhe had followed her ſon to Ver- 


failles, his word would have been verified. 
Ddd The 


#* Mem. de Pontis, p. 45- 
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The reſentment conceived by the Cardinal againſt his enemies, 
was equal to the perplexity they had created to him, on this oc- 
caſion. It ſhowed itſelf, firſt, againſt the two Marillacs, the 
keeper of the ſeals, and the Marſhal, who were repreſented by 
him to the King as the heads of that cabal, which incenſed the 
Queen-mother againſt his miniſtry, and encouraged all the plots 
againſt the government “. To inflame the jealous Monarch's 
mind with a degree of that revenge which he felt in his own 
breaſt, he unfolded to him all that was reported of the indecent 
ſpeeches and motions that were made among theſe partizans, 
during his Majeſty's alarming indiſpoſition. One circumſtance, 
which delicacy, and regard to his domeſtic peace, ſhould have 
with-held from his ear, was not omitted. It was a meſlage 
ſent to Gaſton, Duke of Orleans, by the Counteſs du Fargis, 
one of Queen Anne's ladies of honour, containing a propoſal 
of her miſtreſs's marriage with him, upon the event of the 
King's death. Such inſinuations were ſufficient to make Lewis 
believe that the Cardinal's attachment to him was more to 
be depended upon than that of his neareſt connections, and 
that, to quaſh theſe combinations againſt his authority, and 
the peace of his government, it was neceſſary not only to pro- 
tect ſo faithful and vigilant a miniſter, but to ſupport him in all 
the meaſures he judged requilite to attain his purpoſes. Richelieu 
thus eaſily obtained the King's conſent to the diveſting of Michael 
de Marillac of his office, and even to the ſending this reſpectable 
magiſtrate to a diſtant place of confinement. It was a certain 
evidence of his blameleſs diſcharge of his function, that Riche- 
lieu preſumed not to impeach him of any malverſation in it ; but 
he was arraigned, without proof, with plotting againſt the peace 
of the ſtate. The Counſellor de VAubeſpine, called alſo Chateau- 
neuf, was ſubſtituted in his place. The arreſtment of the Mar- 

ſhal 


II. Mercurio. Ibid. de Pontis. 
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ſhal Marillac ſo quickly followed the King's letter, relative to his 
taking the command of the army in Italy, that his ſurpriſe, at 
the execution of it, much aggravated the diſquiet it gave him. 
The Cardinal deſtined him to be the victim of his unrelenting 
vengeance, as one who, though hardly more culpable than his 
brother, was more obnoxious to aſperſions, and whoſe death 
would rid him of a more enterpriſing adverſary, He was con- 
ducted priſoner to St Menehout, in Champagne. 


The Cardinal, who never failed to proſecute, to the utmoſt, 
any advantage he gained, endeavoured to turn his preſent ſupe- 
riority to the confuſion and diſgrace of many others, who diſco- 
vered either their private enmity, or their public oppoſition to 
him. Finding that the two Queens, who were not always of 
the ſame party, choſe, at this time, to unite againſt him, he was 
artful enough to engage one part of the royal family on his ſide, 
by gaining over the Duke of Orleans, This could not be effected 
without purchaſing, at the price ſet on their ſervice, the aid of 
this Prince's chief counſellors, Puylaurens, and the Preſident 
Coigneux *. It was, however, of much conſequence to Riche- 
lieu to have the concurrence of the King's brother to his bold 
and provoking meaſures. It was owing, perhaps, to this favou- 


rable circumſtance, as much as to any other, that the joint in- 


dignation of the two Queens produced ſo little eſſect againſt him, 
and that he was permitted by Lewis to expel the Counteſs de 
Fargis from her place in Anne of Auſtria's houſehold, notwith- 


ſtanding all the ſolicitations and intreaties of her Majeſty to be 
allowed to retain this favourite. As ſeveral perſons, connected 
with thoſe diſgraced by Richelieu, ſhared their fate, the miniſter 
not only more fully gratified his reſentment, but filled various 

| D d d 2 vacant 


* Mem, de Baſſompiere, p. 137. 
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vacant places and offices with people entirely dependent upon 
him. At this period, Nicholas le Jai was promoted by him to 
the office of firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, in which 
capacity he afforded afterwards conſiderable ſupport to the Car- 
dinal's adminiſtration. | 


Mary de Medicis, though foiled in this conteſt with Richelieu, 


did not ſtifle her reſentment, nor reſign her hopes of inciting 


her ſon to remove the arrogant miniſter &. She often ſaid, that 
matters were come to that point of extremity, © that one of the 
* two, the King's mother or his miniſter, muſt leave the court.“ 
The language held by Queen Anne was no leſs expreſſive of 
rancour againſt the Cardinal. He found it neceſſary to make 
every ſhew of deference and ſubmiſſion to them, not only from 
dread of their influence on the King, but to convince Lewis, that 
unjuſtifiable prejudice, envy of his favour with him, and the zea! 


he ſhowed for the ſafety and honour of the ſtate, cauſed all their 


enmity to him. It was by the force of this idea, communi- 
cated to Lewis, that Richelieu hoped ſo far to overcome his 
feelings of reſpe&t and affection to his mother and his conſort, 
that they might not operate, in the King's political determina- 
tions, againſt him. It muſt be owned that Lewis, from a parti- 
cular rigidity of temper, as well as from notions of his ſovereign 
authority, was liable to be ſwayed in this manner. Hence he 
inſiſted ſo often on the Queen-mother's reconciliation with 
the Cardinal, and thought it became her to paſs from all her 
reſentment, in compliance with what he declared to be a- 
greeable to him. In the interviews held for this purpoſe, Mary 
de Medicis ſometimes failed in preſerving her temper ; while 
Richelieu, though-paſhonate, was on his guard, and ſhowed on- 


ly 


II. Mercurio, p. 1535. 
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ly ſuch emotions as were becoming him. Senſible, perhaps, 
that ſhe had irritated the King, or, as ſome hiſtorians report, 
enjoined by Suffren, her confeſſor, to exerciſe Chriſtian for- 
giveneſs, in the holy feaſt of Chriſtmaſs, ſhe conſented to re- 
ceive a viſit from Richelieu, and entered into a ſort of ecclaireiſſ- 
ment with him. She condeſcended, contrary to her repeated de- 
claration, to ſit at the council table with him. There were even 
ſome articles of accommodation drawn up in writing, with 
which both parties expreſſed their ſatisfaction. But, whether 
owing to their latent and irreconcileable emnity, or to the inſti- 
gation of their partizans, this apparent concord was of ſhort du- 
ration. Mary de Medicis, believing that her ſon's affections 
could not be cooled to her, as they formerly had been, and that 
he would, at length, yield to the dictates of filial regard, perſiſt- 


ed in her oppoſition to Richelieu's adminiſtration, until the lat- 


ter, who, more clearly than the mother, read the temper of the 
ſon, found means to convey her into exile from the court, and: 


induce her to fly the kingdom, 


For ſome months paſt, Richelieu had directed his attention to 


a foreign tranſaction of the utmoſt importance to his political 


views, which was the league he had projected with the King of 


Sweden. The Baron de Charnaſle, long employed as. the French 
envoy to that prince, was impowered to conclude this treaty *, 


The propoſitions, however, at firſt made on the part of France, 


had given ſome offence to Guſtavus ; as he appeared to be con- 
ſidered in them, rather as a mercenary prince, who might be 
hired to make war for a certain period, than as an equal and ho- 
nourable ally, who was entitled to claim engagements ſimilar to 
thoſe exacted of him, But it was ſoon perceived that the King 


of. 
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Boox II. of Sweden was poſſeſſed of too much ſpirit, to be treated with 

9 upon any unbecoming footing. His commiſſioners for ſigning 

„ treaty would not ſuffer the expreſſion to be inſerted in it, 

* that the King of France would give his protection to Guſ- 

* tavus.“ © The King, our maſter,” ſaid they, © aſks no 

protection, but that of heaven; and, under God, will be o- 

© bliged, for his ſucceſs in war, only to his ſword and his mili- 

« tary conduct.“ They, with equal firmneſs, refuſed to admit 

of any mark of pre-eminence between the two Kings ; though 

Charnaſle ſaid, there was certainly purple of different value, and, 

Il that a King of France's name might well be allowed, in a treaty, 

| to precede that of a King of Sweden, Theſe preliminary diffi- 

culties being removed, the league was ſigned, at Bernwald in 

8 TY Brandenburgh, on the twenty third of January 1631 *. It was 

Guſtavus to continue in force for five years; the Swediſh Monarch en- 

* d to maintain, during that time, an army in Germany, con- 
gage 7 — 9 Y ny, 

ſifting of thirty thouſand foot, and fix thouſand horſe ; and 

Lewis obliged himſelf to pay the annual ſum of four hundred 

thouſand crowns for the expences of the war. Its object was 

declared to be, the vindication of the privileges of the EleQors 

and Princes of the empire, and their re-eſtabliſhment on their for- 

mer baſis, the ſecurity of the ſtates bordering on Germany, and 

the freedom of the commerce of the Baltic fea, from all the re- 


ſtraints laid upon it by Ferdinand. 
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In other articles of this treaty, Richelieu ſhowed his capacity 
of viewing the ſame object in different points of light. He was 
ſenſible that his adverſaries would exclaim againſt ſuch a league 
with Guſtavus, as injurious to the honour of the Catholic reli- 
gion, and to the intereſt of the German Princes of that profeſ- 
ſion, A clauſe was, therefore, introduced by him, with the 
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conſent of the King of Sweden, that took off, in a great mea- 
ſure, the force of this invidious objection. It was not only ſti- 
pulated that a neutrality ſhould be granted to the Duke of Bava- 
ria, and all the other Princes of the Catholic union, in caſe they 
afforded no aſſiſtance to the Emperor; but, that no change 
ſhould be made, with reſpect to the exerciſe of the Catholic reli- 
gion, in any of the cities or towns that might be reduced by the 
King of Sweden. Refined policy, 'no leſs than the obvious con- 
ſideration about religion, ſuggeſted this expedient to the Cardi- 
nal. Ir afforded a plauſible pretext to any of the Catholic Prin- 
ces of the empire, to decline appearing in arms, and to take the 
benefit of a neutrality guaranteed by the King of France. Thus, 
in this important tranſaction, which laid the foundation of the 
ſubſequent glory of the French arms, Cardinal Richelieu may be 
ſaid to have adopted the wiſeſt plan, and to have followed the 
beſt meaſures, that prudence could deviſe, for executing it with 
ſucceſs. 
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. VI. 


f 


Richelieu's diſſenſion with the - Queen-mother increaſed, — Lewis 
eſpouſes the party of his miniſter.— Mary de Medicis in confine- 
ment, and her partizans exiled. —Gaſton's revolt againſt the 
court,—Debates in the court of Parliament, and controverſial 
publications. Eſcape of Mary de Medicis into Flanders.— 
Gaſton's retreat into Lorram, — Duke of Lorrain attacked.— 
Conferences with the Envoys of the German Princes, and thoſe 
of the King of Sweden. — Condemnation and death of the Mar- 
ſhal Marillac.—Duke of Montmorenci, joining in Gaſton s re- 
volt, ſuffers on the ſcaffold. | 


Book II. HE more progreſs Cardinal Richelieu made in proſecu— 
— ting his high political plan for reducing the power of the 
7 9 houſe of Auſtria, the more intrepid and fearleſs did he ſhow 
himſelf, againſt all domeſtic oppoſition, to his government of the 

ſtate. Exerting the rigid nerves of a ſtateſman, bent on his great 

deſigns, he gradually diveſted himſelf of theſe apprehenſions a- 

bout the King's continuing to ſupport him, which he ſometimes 

felt, and even ſuppreſſed the ſenſations he had of former obliga- 

tions to Mary de Medicis. After the late combination, headed 

by her, againſt him, and the ineffectual endeavours uſed to re- 

gain her good will and friendſhip, he reſolved to hold her as a 

declared and implacable enemy, and to take ſuch meaſures as 

might fully ſecure himſelf from the effects of her reſentment, 

He was encouraged in this reſolution by Lewis's recent adhe- 

rence 
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rence to him, and by the repeated aſſurances given him of his 
favour and protection. He knew that the ſullen humour, natu- 
ral to the King, rendered him more inflexible, when diſguſted, 
than if he had been ſuſceptible of quick and violent paſhon, 


The inceſſant cabals of the adverſe party alſo afforded the Car- 
dinal much advantage againſt them. Lewis was kept in conſtant 
alarm by the report of their machinations, and was eaſily per- 
ſuaded, from what appeared of their turbulent procedure, that 
ſomething more arrogant than the diſplacing of his miniſter was 
intended by them *. At this period, his agitation would be much 
increaſed by the retreat of his brother, the Duke of Orleans, 
from the court; an incident the more unexpected and ſurpriſing, 
after the late gratification of his two favourite counſellors, and 
kis dEclared coalition with the Cardinal's miniſtry. The expli- 
cation of their motives and views, in this meaſure, is one of the 
points which is treated by the memoir writers with a prolixity 
that is tedious, without being 1atisfatory, It is not ſo much an 
object of inquiry, why Gaſton, always variable in his conduct, 
changed it upon this occaſion, as to know, whether he acted in 
concert with the Queen-mother, and by her particular inſtiga- 
tion, and how far they meant to puth their reſentment againſt the 
Cardinal. It muſt be allowed, from the conſideration of circum- 
ſtances, to be highly probable, that the mother and the ſon cor- 
reſponded together in this new movement, and that, if Gaſton 
was not determined, he was, at leaſt, encouraged to it by Mary 
de Medicis, though ſhe proteſted to the King that ſhe knew not 
of her ſon's reſolution to retire from the court. With reſpect to 
their aim and deſign in the plot, it appears a certainty, that no- 


thing violent, either againſt the perſon of the Cardinal, or againſt 
Kee the 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 139. 
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the ſtate, was concerted, or intended by them. It was ſuppoſed, 
in their project, that Gaſton's detaching himſelf from the mini- 
ſtry, while the Queen- mother diſclaimed connection with it, 
would have ſuch influence as to oblige Richelieu to withdraw, 
or to come to terms of ſubmiſſion. The circumſtance, related by 
ſeveral writers on both ſides, of the Duke of Orleans announcing, 
formally, to the Cardinal, and in a way to intimidate him, the re- 
traction of his engagements with him, forms a preſumption, that 
this was their main view; and what is a no leſs acknowledged fad, 
conſtitutes the proof of this opinion. Gaſton, vainly reckoning 
upon the effect of his ſeceſſion from the court, wrote a letter to the 
King, in terms otherwiſe reſpeQful enough, but with the requeſt 
of a perſon of diſtinction to be ſent to treat with him. It was this 
demand that offended Lewis, and prevented an accommodation. 
The Duke, then, appeared to be at the end of his line} and 
found it difhcult to extricate himſelf with any reputation. 


A preciſe and impartial view of this commotion, excited by 
Gaſton and the Queen-mother, was the more requiſite to be gi- 
ven, as it muſt, in ſome meaſure, direct our judgment of a 
ſurpriſing event that enſued from it. Lewis, moroſe in his own 
diſpoſition, allowed himſelf to be ſo much influenced by his mi- 
niſter, as to look upon this attempt to diſturb the peace of his 
government, as an unpardonable treſpaſs, and to think, that 
ſome extraordinary courſe ought to be taken by him, in order to 
preſerve his authority *, It was ſuggeſted to him, that the re- 
moval of his mother from the feat of government, and the obli- 
ging her to reſide in one or other of the towns aſſigned to her, 
as a dowager Queen, was no unſuitable nor unlawful expedient. 
It was ſaid, that ſuch reſolution, with reſpect to her, might be 

juſtified 


* Il. Mercurio, ibid. 
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juſtified both from neceſſity, and from precedents in the annals Boox IL 
of France, and other Chriſtian kingdoms. But, as theſe ſurmiſes I 
were dangerous, eſpecially in Paris, where Mary de Medicis was | 
reſpected, the Cardinal propoſed to Lewis to make an excurſion | 
to Compeigne, where, while he took the pleaſure of the chace, | 
it was likely that both the Queens would follow him. © Your 
** Majeſty,” faid Richelieu, will then have an opportunity to = 
** converſe with the Queen-mother, apart from her ſeditious coun- | 
** ſellors, and may probably prevail with her to lay aſide her pre- | 
judices, and behave in the manner that becomes her.” The King Þ 
having approved of this advice, and ſet out, his conſort and Mary 
de Medicis ſoon appeared at Compeigne. This reſolution proved February 14. 

an unfortunate one for the latter, who, thinking to compenſate 

for her former error, in not following the King to Verſailles, 

found herſelf overtaken in a ſnare artfully prepared for her. | | 


The Cardinal, that he might not too much hurt the King's 
feelings, and to ſave his own reputation, at firſt declared that a 
reconcilement with the Queen-mother was moſt deſirable “. 
Vautier, her phyſician, whoſe political advice ſhe was known to 
regard, was applied to ; and articles of agreement and future a- 
mity between their Majeſties were propoſed. They were ſtrict 
as to her living at court with the King and his miniſter, upon 
the ſame footing of concord as formerly, before the late miſun- 
derſtanding aroſe. Mary was perſuaded to accept of all theſe 
conditions but two, which required her to give it under her hand, 
that ſhe would not engage in any turbulent intrigues, and hold 
no intercourſe with the adverſaries of the government ; and that 
ſhe ſhould afliſt at the cabinet council, and deliver her opinion. 
The firſt ſhe declined, as a reflection upon her conduct; and the 

E e e 2 other, 
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other, as inconvenient and unneceſſary. In vain did Suffren, her 
confeſſor, and ſome others about her, who began to foreſee the 
conſequences of her refuſal, join their intreaties for her ac- 
quieſcence. Whether ſhe thought ſhe would prevail through 
obſtinacy, or that her ſon might excuſe it in her preſent ſituation, 
ſhe withſtood Lewis's own ſolicitations to comply. Addicted, 
as he was, to jealouſy, and already inſtigated to reſentment, the 
Cardinal ſaw he would execute all that was intended by him. 
His religious ſcruples, about filial duty to his mother, which 
were ever ſtronger than his tender affections, were ſoon reſolved 
A cabinet council 
was now held, in which the point of the King's ſeparation from 
his mother, and her being left in proper cuſtody, was the ſubject 
of diſcuſſion, though not propoſed in direct terms. All the hiſto- 
rians agree, that the Cardinal acted his part in the moſt maſterly 
manner. He intreated the King not to inſiſt on his giving his 
ſentiments in a queſtion delicate in 1ts own nature, and in which 
he was too much intereſted. When commanded to ſpeak, he 
delivered an oration, remarkable, like himſelf, both for artful and 
bold ſtrokes. He finiſhed it with a ſupplication to his Majeſty, 
to be permitted to retire from the court, rather than longer ſu- 
tain the obloquy and reproaches he had endured ; and which 
were about to be aggravated upon him, when, for the ſake of his 


Majeſty's ſervice, and that of the ſtate, he was unhappily ſiſted 


in oppoſition to the mother of his ſovereign, and his acknow- 
ledged and ever venerable patroneſs. The opinions of the coun- 
ſellors were given as he wiſhed. Another admonition to obe- 
dience was only ſent to Mary de Medicis, which having no effect, 


the King's departure was fixed at an early hour next morning, 


It was on the twenty-third of February, that Mary was ac- 


quainted, by her confeſſor, Suffren, that the King was gone on 
| his 
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his way to Paris. As he had taken no leave, and made no com- 
pliment or apology to her, ſhe was immediately ſenſible what 
his departure implied. She gave vent to various expreſſions of 
her indignation againſt Richelieu, until the Marſhal d' Etrees, 
and the Secretary de la Ville-aux Cleris, appeared. The latter 
preſented her with a miſſive from the King, which ſhe peruſed 
with ſenſible emotion . But, finding it neceſſary to reſtrain 
herſelf, ſhe folded it up, and ſaid, with forced compoſure, 

* The King has ordered me to go to Moulins.— His favour is a- 
* lienated from me; yet not by my fault. —T his reſolution I cannot 
% aſcribe to my refuſing to attend the council; ſince, before my lea- 
« ving Paris, the ſecret of it was ſurmiſed by the Preſident le Jai.“ 
When ſome things were added by the Marſhal, with reſpect to 
the King's attention to her health, and the liberty ſhe had to 
take the air about the caſtle and town of Compeigne, her emo- 


tions, mixed with tender regret, returned. Moft unfortunate, 
indeed.“ ſaid ſhe, © 7 am, to have loſt my ſon's confidence, after 


% having, to ſuch a degree, regained it; and, ſince I and he muſt 
« remember, how often he. has declared the diſquiet and concern 
* felt by him, for our former miſunderflanding, and in what 
„ grateful terms he ſpoke of my late ſolicitude and care about 
His perſon, during his fickneſs at Lyons.” Under the appear- 
ances of reſpect and exterior honour paid her by the Marſhal 


Grief and 
confinement 
of Mary de 
Medicis.. 


d'Etrees, ſhe found herſeif a priſoner, in a place filled with 


many companies of the King's guards, part of which being poſt- 
ed at the gates of the caſtle and town, were ready to obſerve, 
and to follow her in all her motions, 


The ſame order, which, left by the King, directed the proce- 


dure with reſpect to Mary de Medicis, likewiſe regulated that 


concerning: 


* Memoirs pour PHiRt. du Cardinal Rich. tom. 1. p. 315. 
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Book II. concerning her chief confidents and partizans. Richelieu knew 
—Y> the female coterie of the court, as well as the maſculine cabals, 


1631. 3 
Baſſompiere adverſe to him *, At one ſtroke, he baniſhed from court the 


Se By. Princeſs of Conti and the Dutcheſſes d' Elboeuf, d'Ornano, and 

Ke. Leſdiguieres; and committed to the Baſtile the Marſhal Baſſom- 
piere, the Abbe de Foix, and Vautier, the Queen-mother's phy- 
ſician. The Princeſs, overcome with ſorrow for Baſſompiere's 
misfortune, as much as for her own,; ſurvived her exile but a 
very ſhort time. They were two tender lovers, who, to avoid 
ſcandal, declared themſelves. privately married or joined to- 
gether in conſcience, The Marſhal, if he had hearkened to the 
advice of his two friends, the Duke of Eſpernon and the Count 
de Soiſſons, might have eſcaped confinement. But he would 
not deviate ſo far from his character, even in the face of danger. 
* It would be inconſonant,” ſaid he, with all my former life, 
* to fly from his Majeſty's mandate. Advanced as I am to fifty 
« years, it would expoſe me to the ridicule of my enemies. I 
* will, therefore, preſent myſelf to the King, and tell him, that, 
in caſe he believes me culpable, I am his priſoner, to be diſ- 
„ poſed of as he pleaſes.” He aroſe before day break, gather- 
ed together all his letters of love and gallantry, amounting to more 
than ſix thouſand, and burnt them in the fire. Other papers 
than theſe, that could prejudice any perſon, he declares he had 
none. But, though he waited on the King at Senlis, and Lewis 
expreſſed much ſurpriſe at his ſuppoſing he might be arreſted, 
when he knew himſelf to be in particular eſteem, he was quick- 
ly conducted to the Baſtile. This order was faid to be given, 
not for his offence, but to Keep him out of the way of cabals. 
Yet his impriſonment was continued for ſeveral years. 


The 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, p. 146. 49. Henault abbregé, p. 416. 
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The Duke of Orleans and his own counſellors appeared for 
ſome time diſconcerted and at a loſs about the meaſures they 
ought to purſue, At length they reſolved to ſhow, that they 
wanted not ſpirit or ability to reſiſt, in caſe the court ſhould 
proceed to extremities againſt them. Gaſton, now retired to the 
city of Orleans, had prevailed on the magiſtrates to arm the city 
bands, and plant guards at their gates. His military retainers 
began to enliſt men in ſeveral provinces ; and means were uſed 
to procure money, and to provide ammunition, He was * joined 
by the Count de Moret, natural ſon of Henry IV. the Duke de 
Roannez, and a few other nobleſſe, diſcontented with the court. 
It appeared to ſuch to be no act of rebellion againſt the King, 
to defend his brother, the preſumptive heir of the crown, from 
the aſſault of an arbitrary miniſter, Richelieu, who could now 


depend on Lewis's acting with vigour, was leſs afraid of this 
weak combination than of the additional odium and clamour it 
might excite againſt him, after he had taken ſo harſh a meaſure 
with the Queen- mother. To teſtify his moderation, and avoid 


the reproach of being at emnity with all the royal family, he 
found it proper to treat with the Duke of Orleans about a 
reconciliation. The Cardinal de la Valette, as much a com- 
pliant courtier as the Duke of Eſpernon, his father, was a re- 
fractory one, was employed in this negotiation. Though 
Lewis's meſſage, delivered by him, was ſpecious, and expreſſive 
of due regard to his brother, it produced no effect. The preſi- 
dent de Coigneux and Puylaurens, the confidents of the latter, 
were diſtruſtful of Richelieu, and believed he would turn the ac- 
commodation to their diſadvantage. Gaſton, eafily alarmed by 
their ſurmiſes, declared that he could not, with ſafety and ho- 
nour, conclude the agreement, unleſs the Queen-mother was 

reſtored 


* 11 Mercurio, p. 1537. Le Vaſlor, liv, 3. tom. 12. p. 669. 
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reſtored to her former liberty. This was, at leaſt, a decent e- 
vation, with which Richelieu's extreme rigour had furniſhed 
him. But it was no ſooner intimated to Lewis, than he order- 
ed his troops to march to Orleans. 


Gaſton's miniſters were more diſpoſed to protract their op- 
poſition, in order to obtain ſome lucrative compromiſe with 
the court, than to expoſe themſelves to any hazardous action. 
They adviſed the Duke not to truſt his perſon in ſuch a place 
as Orleans, where the King's troops, marching from every quar- 
ter, might eaſily ſurround him; but rather to chooſe one of the 
frontier provinces for his retreat. Gaſton immediately deſpatch- 
ed a courier to the Duke de Bellegarde, governour of Burgun- 
dy, to learn whether he might expect a favourable reception 
from him *. Bellegarde, attached to the Duke of Orleans, by 
being the firſt officer of his houſehold, and hoping to render him- 
ſelf more important in the eyes of the court, gave the reply that 
was wiſhed for; and, at the ſame time, to conceal his reſolu- 
tion, he informed the King of the application made to him, and 
deſired to know how he ought to behave. This precaution had 
its effect. It made the court leſs active in obſtructing Gaſton's 
paſſage into Burgundy, When he arrived there, Bellegarde ſent 
another meſſenger to Lewis, who ſignified to him, that his Ma- 
jeſty's orders, not to admit his brother into any of the towns of 
Burgundy, were not contravened by him ; though he had, in- 
deed, allowed his Highneſs a refuge in one of his own caſtles. 
It was alſo propoſed that the King ſhould ſtop the march of his 
troops, and permir Bellegarde to manage an accommodation 
with the Duke of Orleans. This language appeared abundant- 
ly ſtrange to Lewis and his miniſter ; but, finding it expedient 

to 


Loe Vaſſor, ibid. p. 673. 
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to diſſemble their indignation, they ànimadverted moderately on 
Bellegarde's conduct, and recommended it to him to perform his 
duty with more punctuality, As Lewis advanced towards Bur- 
gundy, ſeveral letters paſſed between him and his brother, which, 
though at firſt conceived in decent and reſpectful terms, gradual- 
ly aſſumed the tone of animoſity and vehemence. In them, it 
was juſtly obſerved, that the miniſters, more than the brothers, 
whetted their reſentment, and retorted their accuſations againſt 
each other. But Gaſton was obliged to ſeek a more diſtant re- 
treat in the Franche-Compte, while Lewis continued his route 


to Dijon, the capital of Burgundy. Here, his letters patent 


were regiſtered in the chamber of parliament, which declared 
Gaſton's two miniſters, together with the Dukes of Elboeuf, 
Roannez, and Bellegarde, and all who adhered to him, guilty of 
high treaſon, 


What paſſed in the parliament of Paris, with reſpect to the 
authenticating of this act, deſerves to be remarked. It gave oc- 
caſion to a debate, and a diviſion of opinion, which ſhowed that 
the ſentiments of liberty were ſtill alive, and the principles of the 
civil conſtitution well underſtood among the members of that 
body *. It was obſerved, that the decree condemned Gaſton's 
domeſtic ſervants, and thoſe employed about his perſon, under 
the general denomination F all his followers. Yet it could not 
be underſtood how they were obnox1ous to ſuch a ſentence, un- 
leſs the King's only brother was to be conſidered as an outlaw, 
or one excommunicated, to whom no perſon ought to adhere. 
It was ſaid, that the common forms of juſtice required an infor- 
mation to be preſented againſt the perſons named in the act; 
without which, ſupported by evidence, no court of juſtice could 


r declare 


* Ibid. p. G92. 
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declare them criminals. Some of the counſellors, in bolder lan- 
guage, pronounced the declaration an abuſe of the royal authority, 
ſuggeſted by a violent miniſter, bent on revenging his private 
enmities. Notwithſtanding all the arguments and-influence uſed 
by the firſt preſident le Jai, who was devoted to the ſervice of 
Richelieu, the votes about verifying the letters patent were equal- 
ly divided ; and even this equality aroſe from ſome timid coun- 
ſellors conſenting to the regiſtration, with the reſerve of en opi- 
nant du Bonnet, This was a phraſe coined by the lawyers, to 
expreſs the tacit diſſent of the court from any improper act of re- 
giſtration; while, at the ſame time, they found themſelves. un- 
der the neceſſity of yielding to it. In this caſe, the record was 
made fimply without approbation, in obedience to the will of the 
King. But as, in the preſent queſtion, there was a parity of the 
ſuffrages, the parliament could only give the ARRET DE PAR- 
TAGE; a ſentence ſimilar to that of an zgnoramus by an Engliſh. 
jury, and inferred, that the equality of voices ſtopt the proce- 
dure of the court in all criminal caſes, 


This diſſenſion in the parliament of Paris, and the agitation 
created by it, was augmented by a freſh incident. Gaſton, now 
retired out of the kingdom, thought it became him to juſtify his 
conduct, and exculpate his followers from the charge laid againſt 
them in the King's declaration . His procurator-general, Ro- 
ger, had tranſmitted to him. a requeſt, ſigned by the Duke, and 
addreſſed to the court of parliament. It was a conciſe and for- 
mal libel againſt Richelieu, as well as a vindication of himſelf; 
and may be conſidered as an imitation of theſe plaintes or pro- 
teſtations, which, both in former and later times, had been often 


preſented to the parliament of Paris by the princes of the blood, 
| the 


® Ibid, P- 694. 
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the Queen-dowagers of France, and the peers of the realm. In Book Il. 


it, indeed, Gaſton ſiſted himſelf as a party againſt the Cardinal, 
and demanded juſtice. The Procurator put it into the hands of 
one of the counſellors, in order to be preſented to the court ; but 
le Jai prevented its delivery. Roger himſelf, by the King's or- 
der, was ſeized and impriſoned. Lewis, then, taking cognizance 
of it before a ſpecial council, declared it to be falſe and calumni- 
ous, and calculated to raiſe ſedition in the ſtate. It was added, 
that the King's miniſters could only be rmpeached by a humble 


ſfupplication to himſelf; and the merit of thoſe he employed was 


aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt terms. 


To quell this civil combuſtion, by an act of his ſovereign au- 
thority, Lewis having called a more formal council, required the 


counſellors of parliament to attend him at the Louvre, with the 


record of their procedure upon his royal declaration. The ma- 
giſtrates made their proceſſion, in their ſquare bonnets, two and 
two, in a long body, preſenting to the eyes of the multitude who 
followed them the ſpectacle of zuft:ce confounded, Upon their ar- 
rival in the gallery, they were kept in a ſuppliant poſture be- 
fore his Majeſty and the council, until they ſaw their minute of 
the arret de partage torn in pieces *, and the King's cancelling 
order inſerted in its room. Three of the counſellors, who had 
ſpoke with moſt freedom, were ſuſpended, and baniſhed, during 
his Majeſty's pleaſure ; while le Jai, contrary to the example of 
ſeveral of his predeceſſors, ſaid nothing either in defence or ex- 
cuſe of that body, in which it was his greateſt honour to act as 
firſt preſident. Lewis's reply to Talon, the attorney-general, 
who aſſured him that the counſellors would yield that obedience 
which the parliament had ever ſhown, was in the tyrannical 


Fff2 | ſtile, 


* Mem. de Baſſompiere, ibid. p, 155, 
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ſtile. ©* To learn it,” ſaid he, I would ſend ſome of them 
into the ranks of my muſquetteers ; and then I will anſwer . 


for their being peaceable.“ 


In governments accuſtomed to freedom of ſentiment, diſcourſe 
and writing, ſuch as obtained in the monarchy of France, and 
other European kingdoms, it was not enough for its ſuppreſſion 
to check it in any particular court or order of men, Such ex- 
ertion of authority often gave it a larger ſcope, and made it flow 
forth more copiouſly in the publications of the times. At this 
period, the argument about the treatment of the parliament, the 
Queen-mother's detention, and the Duke of Orleans's retreat, 
and the condemnation of his followers, was diſcuſſed by ſeveral 
writers on different ſides *. Thoſe inliſted to vindicate Richelieu 
and the miniſtry, as having leſs occaſion to conceal themſelves, 
and diſcovered by their ſtipendiary benefits, were generally 
known. The principal of them were, the Capuchin Joſeph, de 
Sanci, Biſhop of St Malo, du Chalelet, Sirmond, and the fa- 
mous Balzac. Beſides the Preſident de Coigneux, and ſome ano- 
nymous writers, the chief defender of Mary de Medicis and the 
Duke of Orleans, was Moegues de St Germain ; for it is not 
known that the celebrated Voiture, and Claude de Vaugelas, 
took any ſhare in the political controverſy, though both of them 
belonged to Gaſton's houſehold, and owed their promotion and 
emoluments to his favour, In this reſpect, as literary men, they 
had the advantage of Balzac, whoſe genius, though more emi- 
nent, diſpoſed him to offer incenſe to the great, and flatter ex- 
travagantly both Lewis and his miniſter. His Prince appears 
evidently to have been compoſed upon this ſervile plan; and, 
with the ſingular merit of being the reformer of the French elo- 

quence, 


Le Vaſſor, ibid. p. 707. 
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quence, it muſt be allowed that his hyperboles diſguſt, as well as 
the ſtrokes of his adulation. He encountered, as a court writer, 
the rude and virulent attacks of St Germain, much his inferior in 
literary abilities, but who had the faculty of writing in the po- 
pular taſte of the times, and, perſecuted as he was by the Car- 
dinal, poured out the gall of his quill with little reſpect or reſerve. 


That we may judge of the manner in which ſome of theſe po- 
litical pieces were written, and of the penetration of their au- 
thors, a ſpecimen may here be given from one of the apologiſts 
of Mary de Medicis and the Duke of Orleans. In * a remon- 
ſtrance addreſſed to the King, and on the fubje& of the uſage of 
the court of parliament, the author proceeds in the following 
terms: The parliaments, we acknowledge, are not the tutors 
of Kings, or the controulers of their actions. Very different 
from the tribunes of Rome, the magiſtrates are veſted with 
% no authority that can come in competition with your prero- 
„ gative. The contrary is only inſinuated by thoſe who would 


„ render the courts of juſtice odious to your Majeſty. If ſome 


* individuals of their body, ill informed about their inſtitution, 
* have arrogated to themſelves an independent authority, and 
* advanced ſome extravagant tenets, their error has been gene- 
* rally diſavowed by the reſt, We know them to be your ſub- 
e jets and your officers, who, when you ſpeak as a maſter, are 
bound to obey. Yet, Sire, permit me to communicate what, 
„perhaps, is a ſecret induſtriouſly kept from you. It ap- 
„ pears, that your Majeſty's worthy predeceſſors had adopted as 


%a principle, what antient politicians taught, and the hiſtory of 


* all the empires of the world has confirmed, that monarchies, 


without ſome temperament of ariſtocracy, were of no long 
duration. 


* Le Vaſſor, liv, 30. p. 704. 
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She was required by the King to go to Moulins; while, from 
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% duration. Such rude forms of government, ſoon becoming 
** diſguſtful to the people, had the hateful name of 7yranny af- 
* fixed to them. Our Kings, deſirous to avoid this political 
© evil, of their own accord, ſubmitted their edits and decla- 
& rations to be examined and verified by their ſovereign courts. 
* By following this practice, they may alſo be reckoned to have 
* acquitted their conſciences before God, and preſerved their 
reputation before men. Still, however, their abſolute autho- 
< rity remained unimpaired, agreeable to the ſtyle uſed in their 
% mandates: SUCH 18 OUR GOOD PLEASURE, Juſt princes, 
like you, Sire, were contented with inſcribing theſe words 
on parchment, to atteſt their ſovereign power: But they ne- 
* ver exerciſed it in all its extent. The management of it ever re- 
<* quires to be attended to with care, and the beſt rule is, to exert 
« it in the cuſtomary channel of government. The prince who 
& obſerves this rule is loved; and his adminiftration is eſteemed 
nas equitable, But the ſubjects murmur, and will be gradually 
& excited to revolt againſt their monarch, who deſpiſes ſo neceſ- 
“ ſary a maxim of civil policy.” It muſt be owned that there 
is a remarkable ingenuity in this reaſoning, as well as a delicacy 
on the point of the King's ſovereign power, that may be com- 
pared with what has been ſeen and juſtly admired in the ſeveral 
elegant and finely turned remonſtrances of the French parlia- 


Meanwhile, Mary de Medicis was conſigned to a vexation 
and deſpite different from that of the Duke of Orleans. Though 
removed from the court, ſhe found herſelf not at liberty to ſeek 
an aſylum, either within the kingdom, or in a foreign ſtate. 


her ſituation at Compeigne, ſhe had reaſon to apprehend, that 
| only 
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only a more diſtant confinement was intended for her“. She 
could not, however, at firſt, avoid ſignifying her inclination to 
comply with what was urged upon her, as agreeable to the 
King's will, eſpecially when permitted to go either to Moulins, 
or to the town of Nevers. But feigning excuſes, on account of 
her health and the earlineſs of the ſeaſon, ſhe ſtill poſtponed 
her journey. As ſhe gained time and opportunity to conſult 
with ſuch confidents as attended her, and to receive advice from 
others at a diſtance, ſhe became more refractory, till, preſuming 


that regard to reputation and decency would not allow her fon, 


or his miniſter, to take any violent method with her, ſhe plain- 
ly declared her reſolution to remain at Compeigne. During this 
conteſt, all that was done by the King and Richelieu to avoid 
the appearance of acting rigidly, could not acquit them of this 
accuſation, While Lewis employed ſeveral ſecretaries. of ſtate 


and Marſhals of France to importune his mother, in a. matter of 
ſo little conſequence as that of changing her abode ſome leagues. 


further from Paris; it appeared, both to. his ſubjects and to 
foreigners, that he was more overawed by the political lectures 
of Richelieu, than directed by the feelings of nature. Faintly 
were the latter deſcernible in his anſwers to her letters; in which 
ſhe endeavoured to awake his tender ſenſations, by pleading the 
reſpect due to her as a mother, her ſervices to him in mino- 
rity, and the infirmities of her ſex, and of her declining age . 
It was evinced, indeed, by the removal of the troops from Com- 
peigne, and, from ſome indulgences at length granted her, that 
Lewis was ſenſible that he could not act the ſovereign with his: 
mother, and extort obedience from her, without expoling him- 
ſelf to obloquy and reproach.. 


By 


* Mem, pour PHiſtoire du Richelieu, ibid. p. 318. + Ibid. p. 364. et 368. 
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By this time, Mary de Medicis had loſt hope of replacing 
herſelf at court, or of diminiſhing Richelieu's aſcendency over 
her ſon. Mortified with his cold replies to all her intreaties, and 
reſenting the triumph of one ſhe accounted the creature of her 
favour, ſhe determined rather to proceed to an open breach with 
the King and his miniſter, than ſubmit to. their hard requiſitions. 
A ſcheme was formed, and communicated to the Archdutcheſs 
Iſabella, for her poſſeſſing herſelf - of la Capelle, a garriſon town 
contiguous to Hainaut; where, with ſuccours, ſhe might be 
able to hold out for ſome time, or, if expoſed to danger, retire 
to Bruſſelles. She believed the ſucceſs of her plot enſured, by the 
promiſes of the younger de Vardes, who, in abſence of his father, 
commanded the place. As ſhe was now left more at liberty, 
ſhe found little difficulty in contriving to eſcape from Compeigne. 
A coach that waited for her, at a late hour, in the ſuburbs, car- 
ried her, with a few attendants, on the road to Capelle *. But, 
within a ſmall diſtance of it, a meſſage from de Vardes acquaint- 
ed her that the unexpected arrival of his father had deprived him 
of the power of admitting her into the town. Whether this un- 
welcome excuſe proceeded from his perfidy or an unforeſeen diſ- 
covery of his deſign, Mary de Medicis ſaw that ſhe had only one 
choice left her, which was, to purſue her retreat into the domi- 
nions of the Archdutcheſs. She ſtretched forward twenty 
leagues in one day, and arrived at Aveſne, the firſt town on that 
ſide of Hainaut. Being received with all marks of honour by 
the commandant of the place, ſhe was ſoon waited on by the 
Prince d'Epenoc, governour of the province, and by him con- 
ducted to Mons, its capital city. The Spaniſh ambaſſador at 
Bruſſelles, the Marquis d' Aitona, alſo preſented himſelf to her, 
and delivered the aſſurances of Iſabella's reſpect, and of her in- 
tention to come in perſon and carry her Majeſty to Bruſſelles. 


Unfortunate 


* Ibid. p. 3M. 
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Unfortunate in ſeveral of her late reſolutions, Mary may be 
reckoned to have committed the worſt error, in her preſent re- 
treat out of the kingdom. However, it proclaimed her treat- 
ment abroad, and might induce the court of Spain to inſiſt for 
her being redreſſed ; it was, perhaps, that reſolution which, 
more than any other violent one, her adverſary Richelieu wiſhed 
her to embrace. It confirmed Lewis in the perſuaſion his mini- 
ſter ever endeavoured to fix in his mind, that ſhe, and her ſon 
Gaſton, were engaged in a deep conſpiracy againſt him, in con- 
cert with the Catholic King. It diſcredited her partizans within 
the kingdom, and gave the feature of flagrant conſpiracy and 
treaſon againſt the ſtate to all their intrigues *. The Cardinal, 
it was known, felt ſecret ſatisfaction at an event which afforded 
him more undiſturbed poſſeſſion of his influence over the King, 
and fayoured his view of animating Lewis to hatred and enmity 
againſt Spain. Mary herſelf appeared ſenſible, that her flight 
out of France might be conſtructed to her prejudice ; and, 
therefore, in her letter to the parliament of Paris, ſhe declares it 
to be ſuch an extraordinary courſe, as nothing would have con- 
ſtrained her to take but the neceſſity of ſaving herſelf from the 


violent deſigns of Richelieu. 


Before Mary eſcaped from Compeigne, ſhe drew up in wri- 
ting a formal indiQtment againſt the Cardinal, which, together 
with a letter and a proteſtation againſt the judgment of the Pre- 
ſident le Jai, was tranſmitted to the court of parliament. After 
what had paſſed, with reſpect to the Duke of Orleans's requeſt to 
the ſame purpoſe, and the verifying the King's declaration, ſhe 
could not expect that this procedure could have any efficacy. 

G g g But 


* II. Mercurio, p. 1538. Teſtament politique de Richelieu, edit, duod. chap. i. 
v. 32. + Mem. pour Phiſt. ibid. p. 374 | 
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* 


But the deſire and hope of rendering Richelieu odious to the pu- 
blic, from a repreſentation of her diſtreſs, made this meaſure eli- 
gible to her *. From the ſame motive, when, without the do- 
minions of France, ſhe again addreſſed the parliament, and like- 
wiſe the Prevot des Marchands, and the other magiſtrates of Pa- 
ris, in terms calculated to exculpate herſelf, and to excite their 
indignation and aid againſt the author of her ſufferings, and thoſe 
of the French ſtate. Her letter to the King was. conceived in a 
different, but no leſs ſpirited ſtrain. 


The Duke of Orleans, in the mean time, acquainted with the 
motions of the Queen-mother, and correſponding with her in his 
aims, had directed his route through the Franch-Compte to the 
territory of the Duke of Lorrain. Defirous not only to make 
this Prince's court his refuge, as he had done before, but to ob- 
tain his ſupport as an ally, he had deſpatched Monſigot, his ſe- 
cretary, to Nanci, with propoſals of a treaty with him. One of 
them was, an offer to eſpouſe his fiſter, the Princeſs Margaret. 
Charles of Lorrain, beſide being flattered with this honourable 
propoſition, had ſome inducements to connect himfelf with the 
Duke of Orleans, when at enmity with the Cardinal Richelieu's 
miniſtry, whoſe political deſigns he dreaded. Yet experience 
taught him not raſhly to conhde in the aſſurances of a Prince en- 
tirely governed by the counſels of Puylaurens and the Preſident 
Coigneux, who, having their own intereſted views, might ſoon 
break off his engagements, and leave the Duke expoſed to the re- 
ſentment of the King of France. His apprehenſions, however, 
were quickly diſſipated, by Gaſton's offer immediately to com- 
plete his promiſe of marriage, and to execute faithfully, all other 
articles that ſhould be agreed upon in the treaty between them. 

Here 


S Ibid. p. 375. 374. 
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Here the hiſtory calls for ſome pauſe in the narrative, and for 
the exerciſe of reflection upon the ſingular events. They were 
{o extraordinary, as inſtances of them had not been ſeen in the 
French monarchy for many ages. The preſumptive heir of the 
crown, the King's only brother, together with the mother of the 
reigning Prince, forced out of the kingdom, on account of a fa- 
vourite miniſter, and obliged to ſeek refuge in foreign courts *. 
Their partizans and adherents, without being heard in their de- 
fence, ſubjected to ſentences of confiſcation, and other penalties 
of treaſon. No mitigations of their forfeitures allowed, upon 
their renouncing the party of Gaſton and the Queen-mother. 
Theſe were acts of government unſuited to the temperate conſti- 
tution of the French ſtate, in which the mild uſage had obtained, 
in caſe of the actual revolt of the princes and nobles, not to ex- 
ecute the penal laws of treaſon, unleſs in the ſecond or third in- 
ſtance of diſobedience. This cuſtom had even been regarded in the 
turbulent reign of Henry III.: And Henry IV. who had ſuffered ſo 
much from the lawleſs ſpirit of the times, found its clemency ſo 
agreeable to his own heart, that he, in a manner, ingrafted it 
into the ſyſtem of his adminiſtration. We have traced various 
examples of conformity to it, under ſeveral miniſtries of the pre- 
ſent reign, Lewis XIII. was not naturally cruel or vindictive. 
He had been early trained in the contrary habit of pardoning the 
cabals and inſurrections of his nobles, With reſpect to his bro- 
ther, he had often ſhown the greateſt lenity and indulgence. It 
appears, that, without having warm or lively affections, he had 
no diſpoſition to quarrel with the princes of his blood, but wiſh- 
ed to live in becoming amity and concord with all his kindred, 
Indeed, his early diſcord with his mother, which de Luines's in- 
fluence over the rawneſs of his youth occaſioned, had rendered 

Ggg 2 him 


* Teſtament polit. chap. i. p. 34. 
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him jealous of her affeQtion to him, and ſuſceptible of improper 
impreſſions with regard to her. But, after her return to court, 
this jealouſy ſubſided ; and ſuch correſpondence and concord took 
place, that it required all the addreſs and induſtry which Riche- 
lieu had to infringe it. This “ miniſter, finding Lewis to be cre- 
dulous, and apprehenſive of deſigns againſt his authority, took 
advantage of his fears, and governed him by them. Hence, in 
the preſent conteſt with his mother and brother, this Prince was 
prompted to act as if he had every thing to dread from their ma- 
chinations ; and hence we ſhall find, in the ſequel of the hiſtory, 
that all ſuſpected of delinquency againſt the government, as well 
as its declared opponents, were proſecuted and puniſhed with a 
rigour and ſeverity unprecedented in the French ſtate, and which 
was diQated, not from neceſſity, but by the timid and ſuſpicious 
temper of the King, made ſubſervient to the violent and vindic- 


tive one of his miniſter. 


The important ſervices which Richelieu had performed, and 
ſtill meditated to render to the ſtate, are conſidered as the apolo- 
gy for theſe ſeverities of his adminiſtration, It is alſo ſaid, that 
the cabals and inſurrections, ſo frequent in the French govern- 
ment, under the name of a prince of the blood, required to be 
repreſſed by ſuch auſtere meaſures as were now taken agzinſt the 
Queen-mother and the Duke of Orleans. The firſt of theſe 
points was, doubtleſs, highly momentous, both to France and to 
Europe in general ; but Richelieu might have purſued his plan, 
as he had hitherto done, with ſucceſs, without baniſhing Mary 
de Medicis from the ſociety of her ſon and the court, and ren- 
dering her an object of his jealouſy and averſion. His motive to 


this evidently was reſentment of her attempt to diſplace him as 
a 


* Obſervations ſur le teſtament politique du Richelieu, tom. 2. p. 257. 
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x miniſter. With reſpect to the other argument, it ought to be 
conſidered, that it was of far leſs force at this period than any 
other of the monarchy. By the reduction of Rochelle and the 
Proteſtant party, by the diſmantling of all their towns and forts, 


by the diminution of the power of the provincial governours, 
and the vaſt body of troops kept up by the King, his authority 


was eſtabliſhed, and the ſubjection of the princes and nobles ſe- 
cured in the moſt effectual manner. Hence the Duke of Orleans's 
party never became formidable, and was no more, indeed, than 
a phantom of oppoſition, which. the miniſter could eaſily diſpel. 


At this time, it is obſerved, that, in conſequence of the pro- 


cedure againſt Gaſton's adherents, the Cardinal * got the diſpo- 
ſal of the governments of the three frontier provinces of Picardy, 


Burgundy, and Provence. The Duke of Guiſe was diſpoſſeſſed 


of the latter, as a ſecret conſpirator in the late plots againſt the 


miniſtry. It was thought argument enough: to condemn him, 
that, though permitted to paſs ſome time in Italy, he declined 
a ſummons to appear at court, and anſwer for his conduct. He 
was too much aware of the Cardinal's faculty of detecting and 
arraigning delinquents, to truſt himſelf in his power. It would 
likewiſe contribute to Richelieu's ſatisfaction to ſee Carondelet 
arrive as envoy from the Archdutcheſs Iſabella to the court of 
France, to notify the Queen-mother's reception at Bruſſelles, 


with aſſurances that her Highneſs, acting in this on the footing 
of honour, had none but the. moſt amicable intentions to his 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and that, ſo far from taking occaſion: from 


ſuch an event to diſturb the peace of his ſtate, ſhe would willing- 


ly employ her beſt endeavours to conciliate the union and har- 
mony of. the royal family. Ifabella's known character for can-- 


dour, 
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dour, equity, and prudence, gave all credibility to this declara- 
U 8 | 


While theſe events paſſed, the treaty of Quieraſque was ſet- 
tled by the powers engaged in the Italian war *. It was conſti- 
tuted by three ſeveral agreements ; and, after all, had the addi- 
tion of a particular compromiſe, at Millefluers, between France 
and Victor Amadaeus of Savoy. The Spaniards, always diſ- 
contented with its terms, only allowed the Emperor's envoys 
to act in their name, without expreſſing their concurrence, It 
fixed the Duke of Mantua in the poſſeſſion of that dutchy, and 
and the Montsferrat, with the reſervation to the Duke of Savoy, 
already mentioned. It reſtored to the latter all his towns and 
forts, and to the Griſons, the free poſſeſſion of the Valteline. 
What moſt diſcovered Richelieu's dexterity, was, the retention 
of Pignerol, with the ſecret connivance of Victor Amadaeus, 
notwithſtanding the jealous attention of the Imperial and Spaniſh 
agents to ſtipulate its ſurrender by the French. When the ſe- 
cret was known, it was found to be ſold ; and, what was a more 
ſingular circumſtance, the payment made to Savoy by the King 
of France, was an acquittance of the five hundred thouſand 
crowns which the former was engaged to refund to the Duke 
of Mantua. This prince reliſhed not the fineſſe of his ally, but 
was obliged to ſubmit. The princes and ſtates of Italy were ge- 
nerally ſatisfied that the French had acceſs, by the port of Pig- 
nerol, to free them from the Spaniſh domination, and preſerve 
the balance of power in that country. The Duke of Feria, go- 
vernour of Milan, however, gave various teſtimonies of his indig- 
nation, and that of the Spaniſh court, againſt the iniquitous con- 
ditions of this treaty. He refuſed to ratify or accept them, and 

threatened, 


* Nani Hiſt. de Ven, liv. 8. p. 360. Henault. p. 416, 
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threatened, eſpecially after the transference of Pignerol, to renew 
the war, and proſecute it without regard to the Emperor's aid or 
concurrence, | 


To the political fame which Richelieu had acquired by this 
treaty, Lewis thought fit to add the domeſtic honours of the 
ſtate v. His lands of Richelieu being created into a peerage, the 
rank and title of Duke were joined to that of his eccleſiaſtical 
dignity. He was ſoon after inveſted with the government of Bre- 
tagne ; and, that he might have no competitor in his provincial 
authority, that of the town and caſtle of Nantes was reſigned to 
him by the Duke de Monbazon. While engaged in the ſolem- 
nities attending his admiſſion as a Peer of France, and in the en- 
tertainments given at Mongeaux to the two princes of Savoy, 
who came to court as hoſtages for the fulfilment of the articles 
of the peace, he was not inattentive to his political objects, and 
eſpecially to what paſſed at the Duke of Lorrain's court, Ever 
ardent in his purpoſes, he had, preſently after Gaſton's retreat 
thither, ſent a courier to Charles, who demanded the reaſon of 
his muſtering ſuch a number of troops, and whether, as was 
commonly reported, the Duke of Orleans had eſpouſed his ſiſter. 
Upon anſwer being made, that the extraordinary levy of troops 
was intended for the Empetor's ſervice in Germany, and that the 
marriage had not taken place, a threatening meſſage was re- 
turned by the court of France. It was declared to him, that, if 
he did not immediately march his troops to the farther ſide of 
the Rhine, the King would not fail to attend his brother's nup- 
tials at Nanci, with the beſt part of his army. There was 
ground to believe that a ſcheme had been concerted by Gaſton 


and the Duke for an irruption into France ; but, being partly 
diſcovered 
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. diſcovered by the Cardinal, and a place of ſtrength on the fron- 
tier being defiderated, it remained in ſuſpenſe. Charles of Lor- 


rain, upon this menace, choſe to drop it altogether, and to pro- 
ceed on his expedition to Germany. It was unproſperous, and 
his return was ſoon expected. Richelieu adviſed the King to 
take a journey towards Metz, under pretence of getting poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſome domains that had fallen to the crown in that quar- 
ter. A large body of troops was ordered to follow his Majeſty 
in this route. The Cardinal's deſign was, to ſurpriſe ſome of the 


Duke of Lorrain's garriſons, and to impoſe a reſtrictive treaty 


upon him; which was in a ſhort time effeQtuated. 


In this interval, Richelieu contrived to infli& the blow given 


to his domeſtic adverſaries, in its utmoſt force, Suſpecting, from 


the late repugnance of the Parliament of Paris, that the counſel- 
lors might heſitate, and raiſe objections to the judicial condem- 
nation of the partizans of the Queen-mother and Gaſton, he 
reſolved to have ſpecial chambers of juſtice erected for that pur- 
pole, He wiſhed, however, to have ſome members of that court 
added to his new tribunal. But the counſellors, aware that he 
meant only to * make them ſubſervient to his purpoſes, declined 
the propoſition, unleſs the chamber was wholly compoſed out of 
their body. When this was refuſed by the miniſter, they inſiſt- 
ed that, at leaſt, the ſubſtitute of the procurator-general, and the 
clerk of the parliament, ſhould be admitted among the commiſ- 
ſioned judges. Richelieu, perceiving that this might infer a ſe- 
parate judgment on the informations by the procurator, and a 
transference of the proceſles into the regiſter of the parliament, 
determined not to expoſe the procedure of his tribunal to ſuch 


inconveniencies. He altered his plan; and, without regard to 
| formality, 


* Le Vaſſor, liv. 31. tom 12. p. 10. 
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counſellors of ſtate, fix maſters of requeſts, and ſix members 
of the King's great council ; who, doubtleſs, were ſuch as he 


cond chamber, conſiſting of a ſmaller number of judges, choſen 
in the ſame manner ; who, attending wherever the court moved, 
pronounced the particular forfeitures incurred by thoſe found 

guilty of treaſon by the firſt tribunal, which held its ſeſſions in 


the arſenal of Paris. By the intervention of theſe chambers, the 
eſtates and honours of nine or ten nobility were declared to be 
fallen to the crown ; and ſome of them were ſentenced to be be- 
headed in efhgy. The parliament of Paris, preſuming to re- 
monſtrate, and to challenge their judicial powers, again under- 
went the chaſtiſement of the court. This meaſure of the new 
tribunals for treaſon, was deemed to be the greater violation of 
the civil eſtabliſhment, as no inſurrection ſubſiſted, and no ap- 
pearance of it was diſcernible in any part of the kingdom, But 
in vain did the apologiſts of Mary de Medicis and Gaſton hold 
forth the argument, that public juſtice was aboliſhed, when it 
was not adminiſtered by the ordinary and regular courts ; and 
that it was the wide ſtep from legal government to tyranny, 
when the latter were ſuperſeded in their office by commiſſioned 
judges. It was a ſufhcient reaſon with Richelieu, that various 
examples of this procedure were ſet in former reigns, and that 
they had been already confirmed in his miniſtry. With ſuch 
openings in the French government to arbitrary ſway, he found 
little reſiſtance in obſtructing the regular channels of juſtice, and 
invalidating the authority of the eſtabliſhed courts, as he had ſub- 
verted other branches of its antient free conſtitution, 


By orders ſent to the Marſhal de la Force, who commanded in 


Champagne, to take the field, with the troops in the province, 
H h h and 


thought moſt deſerving his confidence. He even formed a ſe- 
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* 


and by the advancement of the body of the King's army towards 
that quarter, ſuch a diſpoſition was made, as correſponded with 
the deſign the Cardinal had formed, of threatening Lorrain with 
an attack, and ſeiſing one or other of the Duke's advanced gar- 
riſons. The two places fixed upon to be reduced, were. thoſe of 
Vic and Moienvic, which, in reality, were occupied by the Em- 
peror ; but the repair of their fortifications, and the ſupport of 
their garriſons, had been remitted ro Charles of Lorrain. It was 
pretended, that Ferdinand's poſſeſſion was an uſurped one, upon 
the appendages of the biſhopric of Metz, which Lewis had right 
to preſerve. The fortreſſes, at this juncture, were in no condi- 
tion to ſuſtain a ſiege . On the approach of the French troops, 
the firſt immediately ſurrendered ; and the other, though com- 
manded by Count Merci, afterwards ſo diſtinguiſhed in the wars 
of Germany, offered to capitulate, in caſe no relief came within 
a few days. Charles of Lorrain, advertiſed at Stratſbourg of the 
hazard his dutchy was expoſed to, and being, beſide this unex- 
pected terror, menaced by the King of Sweden, now advanced 
victorioully towards the Rhine, haſtened to his capital of Nanci. 
Upon reflection, he conceived no ſafer courie could be followed 
by him, than to preſent himſelf perſonally to Lewis, and, by 
making his ſubmiſhon, endeavour to obtain the eaſieſt conditions 
of agreement. He, accordingly, took the road to Metz, where 
his reception by the King and court, attended with all exterior 
marks of honour, ſerved to flatter him with the beſt hopes. But 
though, among other interceſſors, he found there the Dutcheſs 
of Chevreuſe, the late object of his gallantry, who engaged to 
ſupport his intereſt, he was ſoon made ſenſible, that intreaties and 
intrigues were of little ſignificance in a court governed by Riche- 


lieu's political genius. He was conſtrained to ſign the treaty of 
Vic, 


II Mercurio, p. 1538. 
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Vic, no leſs hard than diſhonourable for him, in all its articles. 
For ſake of having his eſtates guaranteed by the alliance and 


engagements he had entered into with any other prince, to the 
prejudice of his Chriſtian Majeſty, and to form no new aſſocia- 
tion, without the conſent of the latter; to oblige all rebel ſubjects 
and enemies of his Majeſty to quit his dominions, and to ſuffer 
no levies of ſoldiers in them that might be employed againſt 
France. To theſe conditions, it was added, that, in caſe Lewis 
ſent an army into Germany, it ſhould be joined by four thou- 
ſand foot, and two thouſand cavalry, of the Duke's troops ; and 
that the town of Marſal ſhould be pledged, for three years, in 
the King's hands, to ſecure the performance of the treaty. Some 
ſecret articles explained what allies the Duke was to detach him- 
ſelf from, and ſpecified, that he ſhould afford no retreat or aſ- 
ſiſtance to the Duke of Orleans, or the Queen-mother. Charles 
returned to Nanci ſufficiently mortified, but with the diſpoſi- 
tion to take the firſt favourable opportunity to counteract ſuch 
ignominious engagements, 


The attention of Lewis and his miniſter was, at this time, di- 
reed to a higher object than that of the treaty with Charles of 
Lorrain. From the amazing and rapid ſucceſs of the Swediſh 
arms, under Guſtavus Adolphus, joined with the Elector of 
Saxony, ſuch a revolution had taken place in Germany, as not 
only reverſed the proſperous fortune of Ferdinand II. but threa- 
tened a total change in the political balance and general ſyſtem 
of Europe. In conſequence of this, envoys arrived at Merz from 
the Duke of Bavaria, and other princes of the Catholic league in 
Germany, to ſolicit Lewis's protection againſt the King of Swe- 

H h h 2 den. 
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den. By a particular treaty *, made ſome months before by the 
French court with the firſt of them, there was a proviſion or 
guarantee for ſecuring Maximilian in his hereditary dominions, 
and his electoral dignity, as Richelieu wiſhed to ſoothe that 
Prince, and diſengage him from the Auſtrian intereſt. This a- 

greement was, however, kept ſecret from Guſtavus, and appeared 
to imply ſome diffidence or jealouſy of his deſigns. It is probable, 
that the Cardinal intended by it both to attach Maximilian to the 
intereſt of France, and to prevent, in caſe of the overthrow of the 
Emperor's power, any other conſiderable alteration in the ſyſtem 
of the Germanic body. But, as the Duke of Bavaria ſtill pre- 
ſerved his connections with Ferdinand, and only, in appearance, 
and when forced by neceſſity, pretended to accept the neutrality 
offered by the King of Sweden, he was treated by the latter as 
an enemy. Yet he thought himſelf entitled to complain, and to 
be redreſſed by the court of France. He was joined in this ſup- 


plication to Lewis by the Biſhop of Wirtzbourg, and ſome dele- 


gates from the Catholic league, who declared, that no faith could 
be repoſed by them in the offered neutrality, and that it was ma- 
nifeſt the King of Sweden, animated againſt their religion, aim- 
ed at the deſtruction of the Catholic electors and princes, and 
was on the point of accompliſhing his purpoſe, unleſs his Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty, as a true ſon of the Apoſtolic Church, interpoſed 
to reſtrain his impious and too ſucceſsful career, Ir was alledged 
to be an indubitable proof of this aſſertion, that the Swediſh Mo- 


narch, inſtead of conducting the war againſt the hereditary do- 


minions of the houſe of Auſtria, had turned his main efforts to- 
wards the Rhine, in order to annoy and diſpoſſeſs the three ec- 
cleſiaſtical electors. They added, that it became Lewis himſelf 

to 


* Puffendorfii comment. de rebus Suecicis, lib. 4-P- 60. fol. edit. Francorfurti 
ad Maenum. 
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to conſider, when this Proteſtant Prince was near the gates of Book IF, 


France, what encouragement it might give to his own ſubjects 
of that perſuaſion, and their allies in the neighbouring fates, to 
reſume their former combinations, and to diſturb the peace of his 
kingdom. Richelieu, ſenſible that this argumentation, which 
had been often inſiſted on by the bigotted and the malecontents 
of the ſtate, might, at this juncture, make ſome impreſſion, uſed 
all his rhetoric and induſtry to divert its influence. He held ſe- 
veral-conferences with the envoys, in which he endeavoured to 
juſtify his political meaſures, and to prove to them, that the ho- 
ſtile conduct of their conſtituents to the King of Sweden, had 
incenſed that Prince, and hindered them from the deſirable. be- 
nefit of a neutrality. Though he knew that Guſtavus, in the 
preſent poſture of his affairs, would not eaſily agree to the ex- 


emptions they required, he conſented, at their requeſt, to name 


the Marquis de Breze and Charnaſſée, as the King's ambaſladors 
to that Prince, with inſtructions to ſolicit him with reſpect to the 
promiſed neutrality, and procure all equitable relief for the Ca- 
tholic Princes. This treaty of accommodation anſwered the Car- 
dinal's chief view, of ſaving appearances with the latter, and of 
conforming to Lewis's ideas of his duty ;. but was attended with 
little or no ſucceſs. 


From miſapprehenſions of Guſtavus's character and aims, and 
the artificial policy of Richelieu, the two Kings and their miniſters, 
when * in this near neighbourhood, appeared to be in ſome ha- 
zard of quarrelling with each other. The French court, ſtill diſ- 
poſed to look upon the King of Sweden as their ſtipendiary, and 
indebted for his conqueſts to their ſupport, ſometimes addreſſed 


this Prince in a ftyle that excited his anger. It would have 
highly 
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highly ſatisfied the Cardinal, as well as pleaſed Lewis and the 
court, that the protection of the Catholic princes in Germany 
had been yielded to them by Guſtavus, and that he had allowed 
them to dictate the plan of his military operations in the empire. 
Under the name of protector of the Catholic church, Richelieu 
found that Straſbourg and ſome other frontier towns were in- 
clined to open their gates to the King *. The eccleſiaſtical e- 
lector of Triers actually put himſelf under the protection of 
France, and agreed to receive French garriſons into ſome of his 
places. To the political uſe of this advantage to Lewis, ſo far 
as it was conſiſtent with the advancement of the general cauſe, 
Guſtavus made little objection. But the conceſſion of neutrality, 
in an extent that was prejudicial to him, being urged by the 
French envoys, he was provoked, and replied to ſome menaces 
of the King's reſentment, in the language, not only of an inde- 


-pendent Monarch, but of an intrepid and victorious warrior, 
who was more accuſtomed to ſtrike terror into other princes, than 


to feel himſelf its leaſt impreſſions. Having exprefled his deſire 
of an interview with Lewis, he was diſpleaſed with the excuſe 
offered about this, and much more with the propoſal of ſubſti- 
tuting Richelieu to confer with him, inſtead of the King. © We 
are equals,” ſaid he, © if the King of France ſends his mini- 
e ſter to the conference, the King of Sweden will do the ſame.” 
Some hiſtorians obſerve, that there was much perſonal inequali- 
ty between them, and alledge that the French court, for this 
reaſon, might have declined the interview. Richelieu ſoon per- 
ceived the danger of irritating Guſtavus, by propoſitions that 
were in themſelves of doubtful tendency, and deſiſted from 
them, when it appeared that the Duke of Bavaria was enter- 
ing into a new negotiation with the Emperor. 


About 


* Hit. des Gueres et de negociat liv. 3. p. 184. 
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About the middle of February, Lewis returned from Metz to Boos Il. 
his capital, where a number of ambaſſadors and envoys from 3 
different foreign ſtates reſorted to his court. It appeared from Feb. 14. 

their concourſe, how extenſive Richelieu's political operations were, 

and how far the reputation of his maſter was raiſed by them, as 
an arbiter of the general affairs of Europe. The Cardinal, though 

aſſiduous in his attention to foreign policy, had his eye more 

vigilantly turned to the domeſtic ſecurity of the ſtate, and his 
own preſervation as a miniſter, While the Duke of Orleans and 
the Queen- mother employed their ſolicitations and intrigues to 

{tr up adverſaries againſt him, and foment oppoſition both without 

and within the kingdom, he judged it neceſſary to terrify their 
partizans in France, by the proſecution and puniſhment of one of 
their number, who was of diſtinguiſhed rank and conſiderable 

reputation. This was the Marſhal Marillac, detained a priſoner 
from the time of his being arreſted at the head of the army in 

Italy. A commiſſion for his trial by ſpecial judges out of the 
parliament of Dijon had been iſſued by the crown, almoſt a 

twelvemonth before, and his proceſs, notwithſtanding many 

proteſtations againſt its illegal and iniquitous form, had proceed- 

ed a great length, at the caſtle of Verdun, his place of confine- 

ment. The general murmur againſt the trial of a perſon of his 

rank, in the corner of a remote province, at length obliged the 

Cardinal to conſent to his being brought up to Pontoiſe, and 

from thence to Rue), near Paris. | | 


Although more produced to public view, the tribunal appoint- 


ed for the Marſhal was ſtill, in ſeveral reſpects, juſtly ſuſpected Ft and 


and challengeable by him. There was a new commiſſion, in condemn+- 
which ſome judges were named in place of former ones; and gk“ 
yet the chamber was to decide upon the proots already taken Marillac, 
at Verdun. His exception to three of his judges, though found- 


ed 
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ed on equity and uſually admitted, was declared invalid v. The 
appearance he made, and his defences, were ſtriking and favour- 
able for him, eſpecially when it appeared that the whole charge 
againſt him was reduced to ſome inſtances of extortion upon the 
people, in his military employment. There were certainly few 
commanders in the army, at that time, who might not have been 
arraigned and convicted on the ſame grounds. The ſtatute for 
the. capital puniſhment of ſuck an offence, was not to be found 
but in ſome unperſpicuous and obſolete ordinance. Yet he was 
condemned to ſuffer death, by thirteen of his judges, while ten o- 
thers acquitted him, or found him only guilty of a treſpaſs. All 
the unbiaſſed and diſcerning part of the public were convinced 
that the law was ſtrained, and the evidence partially conſtructed 
by a ſet of judges devoted to the miniſter, whoſe political adver- 
ſary Marillac had been *. Richelieu's cold repartee upon the com- 
pliant judges was remarkable, and conſidered as a proper appen- 
dage to their ſentence, Feigning ſurpriſe, when it was told him : 
« did not imagine,” ſaid he, © that the matter could have been 
carried ſuch a length; but the judges, it ſeems, have much 
© more diſcernment than other people.” When the judicial con- 
demnation was obtained, he knew how to repel or fruſtrate all 
applications to the royal clemency F. In the teſtamentary piece 
aſcribed to Richelieu, it is ſaid, the Marſhal Marillac was behead- 
ed, becauſe the condition of the ſtate required ſuch an example 
of juſtice. This was his general argument, to which, though 
tarniſhed by conſtant uſe, Lewis was ever at a loſs to reply. At 
the age of fixty, the Marſhal came to his tragical end, in the 
Greve of Paris ; and his brother, the keeper of the ſeals, lan- 
guiſhed in confinement, under the diſtreſs of exile, age, and 

want, 


* 1 de Pontis, tom 2. liv. 2 p 64. Le Vaſſor, liv. 32. | 
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want; till his death enſued a few months after that of the Mar- 
ſhal: Victims both to the implacable revenge of the miniſter, for 
their attachment to Mary de Medicis, and their deſigns againſt 
him; and, excepting the particular accuſation mentioned, not 
only blameleſs, but laudable in their conduct and character. 
While Richelieu ſupported his miniſtry by ſuch violent mea- 
ſures; while he gave ground to ſay *, with Mary de Medicis, 
that he had impriſoned and baniſhed more of the French nobili- 
ty, in the ſpace of ſix months, than had been done from the 
time of the Catholic league, it was preſumable, that ſome teſti- 
mony of indignation and reſentment, ſuperior to what had yet 
appeared, might break forth againſt him. Notwithſtanding all 
that he had effected, for reducing the power of the nobles, and 
rendering them. dependent on the favour of the court, they were 
not ſo enthralled as to have their former ſpirit quite ſubdued, and 
their recent taſte for conteſts with government eradicated among 
them. Of all the nobles who might be ſuppoſed to diſdain that 
dependency and ſubjection to the arbitrary will of a miniſter, 
which was new in the French ſtate, Henry Duke of Montmo- 
renci appeared to be the moſt diſtinguiſhable. His noble lineage, 
his own high rank, his authority and intereſt in the largeſt pro- 
vince of France, joined to his ſignal. reputation, and important 
ſervices in the army, were ſufficient to elevate him above the 
dread of the miniſter's: diſpleaſure or reſentment. Yet hitherto 


he had kept the beſt terms with the court, and had, in no reſpect, 
deviated into faction againſt the adminiftration, f Careſſed by 
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the Cardinal, he had ſupported his meaſures; and, in the inſtance 
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Book. II. in room of the provincial ſtates of Languedoc, he had adopted 
IE more of the miniſter's plan than ſeemed conſiſtent either with his 
3" intereſt, or his popular reputation as a patriot. It was known, 
that he loſt, by the new model of the ſtates, a preſent of a hun- 
dred thouſand livres, annually given him by the aſſembly of the 
province ; and what was much more valuable to one of his dig- 
nity and fortune, he forfeited, by his concurrence in this regula- 
tion, ſome degree of that general eſteem in which he was held, 
as governour of Languedoc, He appears to have repented of 
this compliance, and to have ſolicited the King to gratify the pro- 
vince by the re- eſtabliſhment of the ſtates. The Cardinal, atten- 
ave not to diſguſt ſo reſpectable an aſſociate in the adminiſtra- 
tion, gave him aſſurance that a compromiſe, latiafaQory to him 
and the es ſhould, at leaſt, be granted. 


For perſonal TIO of honour or profit, Montmorenci 
could not be ſaid to be indebted to the miniſtry. He had re- 
ſigned his commiſſion of admiral, and received no ſuitable equi- 
valent for it. In the army, he had ſerved as a volunteer without 
rank; and, in order to qualify him for a chief command in the 
field, he had lately accepted the Marſhal's batton ; a preferment 
then too frequently beſtowed, to be deemed very honourable for 
him, who was the fon and grandſon of a conſtable of France. 
Some ground was given him to expect the appointment of Camp- 
marſhal general, which eomprehended the principal branches of 
the Conftable's office. But finding little fruit from theſe pro- 
miſes, and his requeſt of the government of the town and caſtle 
of Montpellier being eluded, he withdrew from the court in ſome 
diſcontent, but without the leaſt purpoſe of engaging in faction, 
or exciting oppoſition to the government. 


The 
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The Queen-mother and the Duke of Orleans, well pleaſed to 
hear that Montmorenci was diſguſted, conceived the hope of 
gaining him over to their party “. They found they could em- 
ploy, for this purpoſe, Delbene the Biſhop of Albi, and the Ab- 
bot, his nephew ; two truſty and ardent ſolicitors of their cauſe. 
The connection of his Dutcheſs with the family of Mary de Me- 
dicis, afforded them a particular view of ſucceſs. The trial being 
made, every argument was uſed with the Duke, that could ope- 
rate either on his chagrin againſt Richelieu, or on his compaſſion 
for the exiled mother and-ſon of France. He was told, that the 
whole kingdom, ſcandalized at the diſunion made in the royal 
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family, earneſtly wiſhed to ſee it terminated by the diſgrace of renci to join 


the miniſter, whoſe unprecedented influence over the King had 
cauſed it to enſue. He was aſſured, that Lewis himſelf, if once 
delivered from the ſway of Richelieu, would approve what might 
be done for reſtoring the concord of the royal family. He was 
given to underſtand, that the Duke of Orleans placed his hope 
of returning into France with honour ſolely on his aid, and that 
he could even plead a general promiſe Montmorenci had given 
him, to do him ſome ſignal ſervice. It was added, that an op- 
portunity now offered to perform it, which might never, perhaps, 
be preſented again, as the bulk of the royal army was employed 
in the borders of the kingdom. Hardly proof againſt the force 
of ſuch arguments, adapted to touch the natural generoſity of his 
heart and his compaſſonate feelings, Montmorenci found it not 
eaſy to form his reſolution. 'The Archbiſhop of Narbonne, and 
the captain of his guards, Soudheilles, an old confident of his fa- 
mily, repreſented, in ſtrong terms, the hazard he would incur by 
eſpouſing the party of a Prince, who had ſo often abandoned his 
adherents, Though ſenſible of this, and other diſadvantages he 
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Book II. might be expoſed to; yet the generous ſentiment of ſupporting 


1632. 


May 26. 


the heir of the crown, when puſhed to extremity, and recalling 
him from foreign refuge, prevailed over every other conſidera- 
tion. He engaged to the Abbot Delbéne to receive the Duke of 
Orleans into Languedoc; but, as many things in the province 
required a previous arrangement, he inſiſted that Gaſton ſhould 
not ſet out from Bruſſelles before the end of n 


A freſh incident had induced Lewis to return with his army 
to the borders of Lorrain . Duke Charles, naturally inquiet, 
and who had much of the military adventurer in his diſpoſition, 
was eaſily prompted, by the promiſes of Spain and of the Em- 


peror, to renounce his engagements by the treaty of Vic, and to 


put himſelf in an offenſive poſture. When challenged by the 
court of France about his military preparations, his anſwer was, 
that he was obliged to defend himſelf againſt the menaces of the 


King of Sweden. Lewis and his miniſter ſaw the neeeſſity of 


reftraining him from joining the Spaniſh troops on the Rhine, 
and were urged by Guſtavus to rid him of this adverſary. Though 
Charles had quickly muſtered a conſiderable body of troops, and 
believed that the Duke of Orleans's intended i irruption into France 
would diſable the court from marching an army into his territo- 
ries, the Cardinal's vigilance and active temper fully equalled his 
own impetuoſity. Within a ſhort ſpace of time, Lewis, having 
made a circuit with part of his troops by Calais, and diſplaced a 
fuſpected governour, came to the general rendezvous of them 
at“ St Menehoud in Campagne. The French army, amount- 
ing to five and twenty thouſand men, ſoon became maſters of 
Pont-a-Mouſon, Bar-le duc, and 8t Michel. The unfortunate 

Duke, 


* Puffendorfii commentar. de rebus Suec. liv, 4. p. 61. Henault, p. 417. 
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Duke, ſeeing himſelf again inveloped in danger, made propo- 
fals for a ſecond capitulation. As Richelieu wiſhed to collect his 
main force within the kingdom, where commotions, in favour 
of the Duke of Orleans, were apprehended, a compoſition was 
granted him, called the treaty of Liverdun. It ratified the former 
one of Vic, put the French in poſſeſſion of Jametz and Stenai for 
four years; and, along with the ceſſion of the fortreſs of Cler- 
mont, obliged the Duke to do homage for the dutchy of Bar. 


While this expedition to Lorrain proceeded, the Duke of Or- 
leans prepared for penetrating into France, urged to it by Duke 


Charles, his brother-in-law, who found this to be his only means. 


of diverting the ſtorm with which he was threatened. Every 
circumſtance ſhowed that Gaſton had not properly concerted his 
meaſures. The few troops he was able to collect, either from 
the Spaniards or his other aſſociates, his route undirected by any 
availing correſpondence, or aſſurance of ſuccour, in the French 
provinces through which he was to paſs into Languedoc, and 
the precipitation of his enterpriſe, contrary to Montmorenci's re- 


queſt, hardly afforded the ſmalleſt proſpect of his ſucceſs. It may 


be reckoned a phaenomenon, ſingular and new in the French 
monarchy, and which indicated the ſurpriſing alteration that had 
taken place in the temper and ſpirit of the nobleſſe, that the pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown was ſeen to traverſe two thirds of the 
kingdom, at the head of two thouſand horſe, and, after publiſh- 
ing a manifeſto of his own. and the national grievances, without 
a town of importance being opened to him, or the acceſſion of a 
body of gentry or ſoldiers to his ſtandard. At his approach, 
people of condition fled into the cities ; and the cities ſhut their 


gates. He accompliſhed, however, the winding courſe of his- 


march, without moleſtation, and arrived, about the beginning of 


Auguſt, at Lodeve, the firſt town on the north-eaſt border of 
Languedoc. 
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Languedoc. When in the Bourbonneſe, Montmorenci had complain 
ed of the diſregard of the appointment he had made for the ſea- 
ſon of his advancement, and expreſſed his wiſh that Gaſton 
could canton himſelf for a while, in ſome other province ®. In 
anſwer to the intimation now given of the arrival of his Royal 
Highneſs, within the precincts of his government, the Duke decla- 
red he was ready to venture every thing for him; but added to the 
Count de Brion, the meſſenger, © The engagement, in point of 
time, has been anticipated with me; the prejudice of which, 
to our undertaking, will be great. But I am prepared for every 
« extremity of fortune. If an exile from France, the King of 
4 Sweden will not refuſe me ſome employment in his army.“ 


It was not without reaſon that Montmorenci expreſſed his ap- 
prehenſion of the iſſue of things, when the whole ſtreſs of the 
war with the court was ſuddenly devolved upon him. He had 
got the ſtates of Languedoc, after ſome oppoſition from the offi- 
cers of the crown, -to requeſt him to join with the Duke of 
Orleans, and to concur in affording him their protection and ſup- 
port. But the parliament of Thoulouſe had paſſed an arret, an- 
nulling this reſolution. Various meaſuxes for ſecuring other 
cities and caſtles in the wide province, remained to be taken. 


Thoſe of Montpellier and Narbonne were particularly aimed at 


by the Duke, to be gained either by force or ſurpriſe. The ſmall 
number of the Duke of Orleans's troops contributed little to the 
former plan, and his arrival diſconcerted the latter. The town 
of Albi was, in the mean time, aſſigned to his Highneſs for his 
head quarters, while an attempt was made to get poſſeſſion of 
Carcaſſone and Beziers, nearer the confines of Spain, where he 
had promiſes given him, either of aid or a ſafe retreat. The laſt 
place 


* Hiſt. de la Maiſon, p. 384- 
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place yielded to Gaſton *®, While difficulty and confuſion at- 
tended theſe firſt enterpriſes, ſome miſunderſtanding or jealouſy 
aroſe about Montmorenci having the chief command and direc- 
tion of them. This diſpute is ſaid to have been compoſed, when 
it was conſidered that the King's troops advanced into Langue- 
doc, in two diviſions, under the Marſhals Schomberg and de la 
Force, who had taken a ſeparate route. It was, therefore, agreed, 


that the Duke d'Elboeuf, who had hitherto acted as Gaſton's ; 


heutenant general, ſhould command one part of the army, to 
oppoſe the latter, and that the other ſhould be conducted by 


Montmorenci, under Gaſton, general in chief, to encounter 


Schomberg. 


The action of Caſtelnaudari, which decided the fate of Gaſ- 
ton's partizans in the field, was only a partial combat or ren- 


counter between the van-guards of the two armies, that would 


not deſerve a particular narration, if the Duke of Montmorenci 
had not been principally engaged in it, and met with a diſaſter 
that marked, indeed, his ſingular fortitude and proweſs ; but re- 
flected more on his prudence and his circumſpection as a mili- 
tary commander, He had put the army in motion, in order to 
ſeize the town of Caſtlenau d'Arry, while the Marſhal Schom- 
berg was believed to be engaged in affaulting St Felix, at a few 
leagues diſtance T. Upon advancing, he found the Marſhal's 
troops on their march to intercept him, or to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the town. He took a view of the intermediate ground, and 
placed an out-poſt ; but did not obſerve what particular advan- 
tage might be taken of that part of the field that lay cloſe to the 
enemy, whom he meant to attack. The inferior number of the 


King's troops to thoſe he led, rendered him leſs attentive. He 
marched: 


* Ibid. + Mem, de Pontis, tom. 2+ liv- 2. p. 70. 
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marched at the head of the van-guard, along with the Counts 
de Moret and Rieux, while the Duke of Orleans followed with 
the main battle, conſiſting of the battalions of infantry. He 
ſoon broke a ſquadron of three hundred horſe, detached from 
the enemy's army, as it ſeemed to interrupt his paſſage of a 
bridge; but his purſuit of them carried him into an ambuſh of 
five hundred muſqueteers, that lay in concealed ground, broken 
with ravines, ditches, and pits. Their diſcharge made great ha- 
voc both of his officers and ſoldiers. He choſe not, however, to 
retreat; but, calling on his troops to follow him, in attempting 
thoſe feats of perſonal valour, which are ſeldom expected from 
the generality of ſoldiers, he was almoſt totally forſaken by 
them. Having received feveral wounds, and ſeparated from e- 
very attendant, his horſe fell dead to the ground ; while his 
thigh underneath its weight, and his own faintneſs, rendered i It 


impracticable to eee, himſelf. 


It is ſaid, that St Preuil, a captain of the King's guards, heard 
and knew Montmorenci's murmuring cry for help, when in this 
diſmal poſture ; but that he forbore approaching him, from a 
ſecret with, that he might be reſcued from captivity by ſome of 
his friends. Certain it is, that, when a ſerjeant gave him infor- 
mation of his ſuſpecting ſuch an accident, he hefitated, and would 
not go, without another officer, to make the diſcovery. They 
were amazingly ſtruck when they beheld him fixed to the outs | 
and in agony, both from his calamity and his wounds *. With 
the heart-felt regret of ſoldiers, for the miſchance 7 a day of 
battle, exemplified in one of his high rank and fame-in the field, 
they diſengaged and raiſed him up ; and, ſuſpending around him 

„ 


* De Pontis, ibid. 
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a cloak held by four ſoldiers, they ſupported him with their 
arms, while yet he had not ſo far recovered himſelf as to be aſ- 
ſured of their friendly purpoſes. The Marquis de Breze, who 
met him thus conducted, and the Marſhal Schomberg, to whom 
he was ſoon preſented, appeared likewiſe concerned for the ſin- 
gular infelicity that had befallen him, apprehending, cron 0 
what might further enſue from it. 


During this interval, the report being carried by the fugitives 
into the main body of the army, that Montmorenci was killed 
or taken priſoner, a general diſmay and conſternation {truck both 
officers and ſoldiers. Though amounting to more than twelve 
thouſand men, and double the number of the King's troops, 
they appeared to have loſt all courage and reſolution. When aſ- 
ſured by ſome officers, wounded near him, that he was alive in 
the hands of the enemy, and might eaſily be reſcued *, the 
Count de Brion, with other gentlemen, offered to make the at- 
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tempt. Gaſton himſelf diſcovered unuſual ardour to have it ex- 


ecuted ; but ſuch diſcouragement and confuſion had taken place, 
that the diſſipation of the provincial troops being feared, their 
conſultations were chiefly dire&ed how to prevent 1t. A retreat 
to the place whence they had ſet out in the morning was reſolved 
on, while Schomberg, contented with his advantage, and the 
prize he had gained, drew off his troops to Caſtelnaudari. 


The action of the army led by Lewis into Lorrain, did not 
ceaſe by the treaty of Liverdun. A large diviſion of it was em- 
ployed under the command of the Marſhal d' Effiat, and, upon 
his death, under that of d' Etrees, in the ſiege of Triers, the 


| Archbiſhop of which, on his putting himſelf under the French 
K k k protection, 
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protection, had been expelled from his capital city, and moſt of 
his other towns, by the Spaniſh general Gonzales de Cordua. 
The French ſuccours put him in poſſeſſion of Triers ; but, to the 
ſhame of the Marſhal d'Etrees, his palace was found pillaged of 
all its furniture. On account of this occupation of the French 
troops on the Rhine, a ſmall number of them only could be 


ſpared to obſtruct Gaſton's expedition, or follow him into Lan- 


guedoc. But Lewis and his miniſter being now returned to Pa- 
ris, where a bed of juſtice was held in the parliament, and a de- 
claration publiſhed on the Duke of Orleans's revolt, they ſet out 
with more troops for Lyons, in the way to that province. Intel- 
ligence being brought them of the late action, and of Montmorenci 
being made priſoner *, it was obſerved that Lewis ſhowed viſible 
concern about the danger his brother might have incurred. 
Richelieu, comforted with the agreeable tidings, and aſſured that 
the inſurrection would ſoon vaniſh, began to conſider upon what 
terms he would accept Gaſton's ſubmiſſion, and which of his ad- 
herents he would devote to exemplary puniſhment. 


It was a neceſſary part of the Cardinal's policy to teſtify the 
utmoſt deſire and readineſs to treat with the preſumptive heir of 


the crown, while he ſought vengeance on his partizans. On this 


occaſion, he choſe to magnify the King's affection to his brother, 
and his own moderation, by a voluntary offer of an accommo- 
dation with the Duke of Orleans. He wiſhed, however, and 
hoped, to diſunite his chief counſellors ; and, if Puylaurens. was 
averſe to the treaty, to make him the object of his reſentment. 
As the compromiſe proceeded, he forſook this purpoſe ; and, by 
the articles of it, concluded at Bezier f, he granted, beſide the 
reſtoration of Gafton to Lewis's favour, and to all his honours and 


emoluments, 


* De Pontis, ibid. p. 79. + Le Vaſſor, liv, 23. ibid. p. 339. 
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emoluments, the pardon and re-eſtabliſhment of his domeſtics 
in their eſtates and places, with exception of the Duke de Belle- 
garde, the Preſident Coigneux, and Monſigot. Even the Duke 
of Elboeuf, the earlieſt in revolt, was repoſſeſſed of his fortune; 
and the foreign troops were allowed to retire unmoleſted to 
Rouſillon. Amidſt theſe conceſſions, the Cardinal kept two 
things in his view. The one was, to make no article in favour 
of Mary de Medicis ; and the other, to evade a direct promiſe of 
pardon to the Duke of Montmorenci. The latter propoſal, 
though urged, and ſtrenuouſly infiſted on by Gaſton, was not 


admitted in explicit terms, under pretence that this act of cle- 


mency ought to appear voluntary and unconſtrained on the 
King's part, and that the moſt ſuitable way the Duke of Or- 
leans had to obtain it, was to truſt his Majeſty's diſpoſition to 


mercy. 


It ſurpaſſed the belief of all at court, or in the provinces of 
France, that the Duke of Montmorenci, though he had in- 
curred the penalty or treaſon, would be excluded from the royal 
grace, and ſuffer capital puniſhment. Even the unprecedented 
rigour of Richelieu's adminiſtration hardly ſuggeſted this idea. It 
was not believed, that the miniſter would dare to ſacrifice one of 
ſuch eminent dignity and fame, allied to the princes of the blood, 
and endeared to the court and country by his perſonal qualities, 
and ſignal ſervices, eſpecially after the anxious declaration made 
to the King by the Duke of Orleans, with reſpect to his ſafety. 
But, perhaps, the boldneſs of the meaſure induced the Cardinal 
to it, whoſe genius led him, both in his foreign and domeſtic 
acts, to create ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment to his enemies. 


The King's order was ſoon iſſued, to conduct Montmorenci 
Kkk2 from 
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from the caftle of Leytoure to Thoulouſe *, where the parlia- 
ment was commiſſioned to proceed to his trial. Chateaneuf, the 
keeper of the ſeals, was appointed to preſide in the court, and to 
be attended by fix maſters of requeſts. When this preparation 
for a judicial ſentence was known, the intreaties and ſupplications 
of the courtiers, for his Majeſty's pardon to the Duke, were re- 
doubled. Thoſe of different parties and characters appeared a- 
like intereſted in his fate. Some wrote the moſt moving letters 
to the King; others threw themſelves at his feet, and uſed every 
argument to excite his compaſſion. Lewis continued inexorable, 
and the trial proceeded. Montmorenci's own behaviour in the 
courſe of it, was regulated in ſuch a manner as might bave en- 
gaged the King and his miniſter to relent. Though he had legal 
objections againſt the form of his trial, he inſiſted on none of 
them. Inſtead of a harangue, excuſing the part he had acted, 
he uttered a confeſſion of his fault, and an acknowledgment of 
the forfeiture he had made of his life-to the King. This deport- 
ment he maintained at his trial, from a mixed ſentiment of ho- 
nour and religion. The one, he thought, obliged him to uſe no 
addreſs, or ſtudied argument, to ſave his life; and the other re- 
quired of him patience and humility, With theſe principles, 
added to his natural fortitude, he preſerved a ſerene countenance, 
and an unclouded mind before his judges. , But the diſcompo- 
ſure and regret they felt, in paſſing the capital ſentence, was vi- 
fible. One counſellor only was heard to pronounce the ſuffrage 
of death, while he wiped the tears from his eyes. The reſt, in 
deep ſilence, and with dejected looks, took off their bonnets, 
and appeared in haſte to retire from the tribunal, in order to give 
vent to ſighs which they could not reftrain, The Chancellor, 

Chateaneuf, 


H. Mercurio, p. 1542. De Pontis, p. 85. Hiſt. de Maiſon de Montmorenci, 
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Chateaneuf, too obſequious to decline the office of preſident, had 
the eyes of many ſpectators turned upon him. The particular 
obligations he lay under to the family of Montmorenci were well 
known. Surpriſed with his firſt formal queſtion, What is your 
name ? the Duke replied, © I think you have eat my father's 
e bread long enough to be acquainted wfth it.“ 


To aid the folicitations for Montmorenci's life, and render the 
general concern in his fate more apparent, acts of religion were 
employed “, and public proceſſions were made to the altars and 
ſhrines of the ſaints. But even this reſource not availing, the 
day fixed for executing the capital verdict came. Amidſt the 
gloomy apparatus of the ſcaffold, and the mournful countenances 
of all who approached it, he alone was ſeen to advance with a 
placid aſpect; as if he had nothing to dread, or to complain of, 
in the doom he was to ſuffer. He would not accept ſome diſ- 
penſations that were granted him, about the ceremonies of his 
execution, but called for the common officer to ſtrip him, and to 
bind his hands. All eyes were averted from the ſight of the ſtroke 
that ſevered his head from his body, As if a painful ſenſation of 
it had been communicated around, many ſighs and groans were 
heard to break. forth, among the guards, and other attendants, un- 
til the mournful ſcene was completed, by the populace ruſhing 
in, and expreſſing their heart-telt grief, by collecting every 
drop of blood they could find, in their napkins, and carrying 
home this ſad token of the tragical exit of one ſo generally loved 


and admired. 
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and the dire& deſcendant of four Conſtables. The gifts of na- 
ture and fortune to him were ſignally great, and hardly equalled 
by thoſe of any one nobleman in the monarchy, for ſeveral a- 
ges. He was allowed to be the beſt born, the richeſt, the hand- 
ſomeſt, and the braveſt, of all the Lords in the French court. 
There was ſomething ſo noble in his addreſs and mien, and ſo li- 
beral and engaging in his converſation, that people of all claſſes 
felt its influence over them. His generoſity knew no bounds ; 
and various ſtriking inſtances of it are related by the hiſtorians. 
His death, univerſally deplored, rent the heart of Maria-Felicia 
of Urſins, his conſort, with inexpreſſible anguiſh. Tenderly 
ſenſible, as ſhe was, to all his excellencies, ſhe mourned the loſs 
of him, like another Artemiſia, or Agrippina, with inconſolable 
ſorrow, which ended only with her life. Ten years after his 
death, Lewis, and his miniſter, happening to paſs near her 
lonely retreat, in a monaſtery, ſent to inquire after her health. 
“ Tell them,” ſaid ſhe, © that I acknowledge the honour done 
© to an unfortunate. woman, but that the tears of Montmoren- 
„ ci's widow are not yet exhauſted.” 


The political view which may be taken of Montmorenci's ex- 
ecution, is yet more important than the conſideration of his fate 
as a private perſon. As it was a ſtroke of ſeverity that, when all 
circumſtances are attended to, exceeded other examples of public 


juſtice, it afforded ground for the moſt intereſting reflections in 


the French ſtate. It was manifeſt from it, that the lenient ma- 
xims, upon which the greateſt and beſt of the French kings had 
governed the monarchy, were to be laid aſide, and thoſe of the 
moſt ſtern and inflexible rigidity ſubſtituted in their room. Was 
it fit that ſuch a change ſhould be made, at the will of an arbi- 
trary miniſter, who was known to be vehement in his temper, 
and to blend his paſſion, and keen reſentment as a private man, 

with 
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with his determinations as a counſellor of ſtate ? Was the genius 
of the nation, accuſtomed to the mild exerciſe of ſovereign power, 
to be ſhocked with the unuſual and odious acts of deſpotic ſway ? 
and, were the nobles of France to be taught that they had, in the 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Henry IV. a maſter, who renounced the rules 
of his father's benign and popular government ? The queſtion 
was not, What Lewis XIII. might do, according to the laws of 
the ſtate? but what, as a King of France, he ought to have done, 
in the caſe of the Duke of Montmorenci ? that nobleman, whoſe 


ſignal ſervices had made Lewis declare, that his obligations to 


him were as great as a ſovereign could lie under to a ſubject, 
whoſe pardon was intreated by all the courtiers, and whoſe re- 
bellion aroſe from no principle of diſaffection to the King or 
ſtate, but from commiſeration and regard to the preſumptive heir 
of the crown, and the exiled mother of the King, and from in- 
dignation againſt Cardinal Richelieu, the counſellor of violent 
meaſures, and the cauſe of unnatural diſcord in the royal family. 


But was it not time, will the zealots of arbitrary government 


ſay, that the law of treaſon ſhould be executed in its utmoſt ri- 
gour in France, and a period be put to the ariſtocratic inſolence 
of the nobles, which had engendered ſo many civil broils in the 
kingdom, and ſupported revolt and inſurrection among the prin- 
ces of the blood, and other factions in the ſtate ? The life of 


no individual, however diſtinguiſhed by his merit and ſervices, 


ought to be regarded, much leſs put in balance, againſt the ex- 
ertion of a rule ſo eſſential and neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of 
the monarchy. This was preciſely Cardinal Richelieu's argument ; 
as it has been that of all deſpotic miniſters in every age. In his 
political teſtament, it is declared to be his motive for“ reſiſting 
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all the ſolicitations in favour of Montmorenci. It is obſerved by 


the hiſtorians, that the argument recoiled upon himſelf, and ar- 
raigned him as a criminal of ſtate, no leſs guilty than the unfor- 
tunate Duke, when he was combined with the party of the 
Queen-mother 1 in arms againſt the King. But, granting that he 
might put in execution a law, of which he would have been the 
victim, it may be denied that Montmorenci's death was, in the 
circumſtances of the ſtate, a proper political meaſure. We ſhall 
find, in fact, that it allayed not the preſent combuſtion, but pro- 
duced a new revolt of the Duke of Orleans. It increaſed the 
number of the Cardinal's perſonal enemies, and engendered thoſe 
private plots and conſpiracies againſt his life, which perplexed his 
miniſtry, and diſquieted the reign of Lewis XIII. 


The variations in all ſettled governments ought to be gradual, 
and even the changes from relaxation to ſeverity, ſhould proceed 
by flow and imperceptible degrees, It was the genius of Cardinal 
Richelieu to precipitate matters, to make every thing bend, at 
once, to the name of the King, and to accelerate the ſubjection 


of the nobles to the royal authority, rather beyond what the po- 


litical condition of the French monarchy could well bear. Not- 
withſtanding all that had been done for advancing the power of 
the crown over the chiefs of this order of the ſtate, it was ſtill 
requiſite in policy, to manage them with a prudent and gentle 


hand, and to engage, more than to compel their obedience. 


The army, though chiefly compoſed of mercenary bands, ſti]! 
owed much of its luſtre and ſtrength to the appearance of the 
higher nobility in the field, The French ſoldiers, eſpecially 
when led to any diftant expedition, were more animated to va- 
lour, and more patient to hardſhips, when under the command 
of leaders they naturally revered, and were accuſtomed to obey. 
But, was even this conſideration to be laid aſide, and the queſtion 

| to 


to be ſtrictly put, Whether Richelieu's rigid treatment of the 
nobles produced the effect commonly aſcribed to it in hiſto- 
ry, of reſtraining the internal commotions and turbulent ſpirit 
of the nobles, and of facilitating the abſolute ſway of the King, 
in a degree unattainable by a milder adminiſtration? the an- 
fwer will be found to be doubtful. It is certain that much of the 
oppoſition he experienced, aroſe from his arbitrary and harſh 
procedure, and, that leſs terror and violence than he exerciſed, 
would have accompliſhed all the deſirable purpoſes of govern- 
ment, 


The Duke of Orleans, who ſhowed the utmoſt ſenſibility and 


concern about Montmorenci's fate, believed himſelf acquitted, 


upon the execution of that nobleman, from all his obligations“ 
by the treaty of Beziers. He inſiſted that the Duke's pardon, 
though not expreſſed in the articles, was ſtipulated by that con- 
vention ; and there was reaſon to conclude, that the ſecretary, 


Bullion, who negotiated it, had equivocated with him upon the 


point. Accompanied with fifteen or twenty gentlemen, he left 
Tours, and took the route of Burgundy f. The letter he wrote 
from Montereau-faut-yonne, to the King, exceeded any former 
one penned by his counſellours, in ſtyle, and in conciſe and 
ſtriking argument. Its publication ſerved as his manifeſto, or the 
explication of his reaſons for quitting the kingdom. It was an- 
ſwered by one from Lewis, but not with equal ſpirit, It was, 
at firſt, believed he would take the road to the Capital of Lor- 
rain, where his marriage with the Princeſs Margaret had been 
privately concluded. But he directed his courſe to Bruſſelles, 


and was received by the Infanta with all teſtimonies of reſpect 
and affetion. His view in this reſort was, to confer with the 


LII Queen 
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Henault abbregs chron. p. 418. F Le Vaſſor, liv, 33. 
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Queen-mother ; and, by combining his cauſe with hers, to ag- 
gravate the ſubject of his complaint, which he meant to publiſh 
not only in France, but in foreign courts. He accordingly de- 
fpatched envoys to the Imperial court, and to that of Spain and 
of England. Tt was * of the mother and the ſon, 
in their exile, to be governed by counſellours, who, from jea- 
louſy of each other's" influence, deſired rather to divide than to 
unite them. Before Gaſton arrived at Bruſſelles, Mary de Me- 
dicis had taken her departure from it, highly offended that no 
mention was made of her intereſt in the treaty of Beziers, A 
conference her ſon held with her, could not remove the ſiniſter 
impreſſion. She retired to Ghent, while he reſided at the court 
of the Netherlands; an unhappy omen of that open diſcord 
which ſoon enſued among their chief favourites and adherents, 
to the prejudice and ruin of their common cauſe, and to the ſin- 
gular advantage and ſatisfaction of their adverſaries, 


While Lewis haſtened to Paris, after the tragical ſcene at 
Thoulouſe, the Cardinal prevailed on the Queen to take a circuit. 
for pleaſure, by Rochelle, Bourdeaux, and the Limoſin &. The 
entertainments preſented to her at the firſt of theſe places had all 
the magnificence of the times, and were in the taſte of that ma- 
ritime and commercial city. Naval combats, in imitation of thoſe 
which paſſed with the Engliſh during the late ſiege, ingenious 
fire-works, balls and ballets, with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, 
were alternately exhibited. Richelieu furniſhed all the expence 
of the Queen's retinue during her ſtay, The vanity he had in 


this liberality was mortified a httle, when it came to be the turn 


of the Duke of Eſpernon to be the Queen's entertainer in his go- 
vernment of Guienne. In her viſit to his fine houſe at Cadillac, 
coaches 


* Memoires pcur Phiſt, du Car@in. tom. 1. p.4 79. de Baſſompiere, ibid. p. 153. 
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coaches were ſent by the Duke to wait her Majeſty's landing 
from the river. By inadvertence, or what might paſs for ſuch 
in the hurry, no carriage was left for his eminence. One was 
brought back by Eſpernon ; but the Cardinal, as if ſenſible to the 
indignity, would not accept the conveyance, and continued to 
walk on foot, under the trouble of a ſuppreſſion of urine. When 
he was obliged, on account of this malady, to remain at Bour- 
deaux, after Queen Ann's departure, Eſpernon reſumed the pa- 
rade of his armed gyards, and went ſeveral times, ſurrounded 
with them, to the Cardinal's lodging, to inquire about his health. 
It appeared that neither Richelieu, nor his domeſtics, reliſhed 


thoſe calls from the Duke; and, though correſpondent to 
Eſpernon's ordinary manners, they were conſidered, at ſuch a 
ſeaſon, as a ſpecies of inſult, from which the Cardinal choſe to 
get free, upon the firſt abatement of his indiſpoſition. 


About the time the Cardinal left Bourdeaux, he received intel- 
ligence of the fall of the King of Sweden, in the battle of Lutzen. 
No foreign event could be ſo intereſting to the court of France as 
the death of this prince. It appeared to unhinge the whole ſy- 
ſtem of Richelieu's politics in Europe, and to infer ſuch a change 
in the face of affairs in Germany, as would extend itſelf to all 
the neighbouring powers, who had either an immediate or ſecon- 
dary concern in the iſſue of that war. It afforded, therefore, an 
important ſubject of deliberation to the cabinet council of France, 
in what manner its foreign intereſt, and its alliances, ought now 
to be conducted. But the diſcuſſion of this point will be proper- 
ly introduced, after the review neceſlary to be taken of the fo- 
reign hiſtory, and eſpecially of the progreſs of the Swediſh arms 
in Germany, which, after being amazingly ſucceſsful, ſeemed to 
be terminated at once, by the fatal incident of Guſtavus's exit. 


END OF VOLUME FOURTH. 
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